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lp to the middle of January, Federal loans had been authorized for 11 
eubsistence-homestead communities which will provide for nearly 2,500 
families, including over 10,000 persons. These are to be located in 
nine States and are to be mainly to demonstrate the possibilities of 
homestead life for occupational groups left stranded by the moving or 
closing of industries in which they formerly were employed, farmers 
marooned on land too poor to yield a living, ete. The homestead 
gardens will provide part of the families’ maintenance, while part-time 
employment in local industries to be established is expected to supply 
the remainder and to provide the cash necessary to repay the loan. 
The loans to the individual projects range from $50,000 to $1,000,000 
and are to be repaid within (usually) a 20-year term. Page 245. 


Average earnings of building construction workers in Ohio were 
$982 in 19382, as compared with $1,668 in 1929, a decrease of 41.1 
percent. During the same period the average number of wage earners 
employed in this industry decreased from 72,670 to 24,094, or 66.8 
percent. These figures are computed from annual reports furnished 
the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations by all building contractors 
in Ohio employing three or more persons. Page 253. 


The third of three articles on railroad labor discusses the groups 
directly connected with the handling of trains and engines and of traffic 
(p. 269). The principal technological changes affecting these groups 
include automatic devices for controlling train movements, highway 
crossing signals, grade separations, gravity yards for the classified 
distribution of cars, greater speed of trains, larger engines and cars, 
mechanized handling of freight and baggage, and improved terminal 
facilities. Because of these changes, a return even to the peak of 
revenue traffic would mean a large amount of unemployment on the 
basis of prevailing hours of labor. 


Jobs involving a wide variety of occupations and skills were provided 
under the civil-works program inaugurated in November 1933. Wage 
rates were set for the various classes of work, with the announced 
policy of providing “regular work at regular wages.”’ It was stipu- 
lated that half of the places should go to persons in receipt of relief, 
the other half being reserved for those who had somehow managed, up 
to this time, to remain self-supporting. The program, it was stated, 
was not to be regarded as a permanent policy, but as being undertaken 
to meet a national emergency. Page 312. 
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The larger foundries and machine shops had a net turn-over ».), ., 
24.10 for the year 1932. The smaller firms, i.e., those with les. ;), 
100 employees, had a net turn-over rate of 42.32; that is, labo: 
over in the smaller firms was over 75 percent greater than | 
larger firms in this industry. These and other data compiled (),, 
reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 373 firms | \| 
foundry and machine shop industry for the years 1931 and 1‘): 
given in an article beginning on page 347. 


The cost of living for wage earners’ families increased 5.2 , 
during the 6-month period ending December 1933, according «: 
semiannual survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ¢« 
32 cities. The cost of every group of items included in the « 
living budget, except rents, showed an increase during this (-))).))\! 
period. The largest increase, 11.6 percent, occurred in the |) ))- 
hold-furnishing goods group. With the year 1913 as the base «; 
the cost of living index in December 1933 was 135.0, as compar 
with 128.3 in June 1933, and 132.1 in December 1932. Page 47) 


The Supreme Court of the United States upheld the mortgage 1) /0- 
torium law enacted by the State of Minnesota in 1933. This was 2 vor 
important decision as it involved the constitutionality of emervency 
legislation and may have an important influence upon future 601 
decisions involving the various emergency laws enacted by Convres: 
Page 323. 

The trends in employer-employee relations as they are developing 
the collective-bargaining provision of the National Recovery Ad» 
tration is the subject of a recent study by the National Indus: 
Conference Board. The study covered 3,314 companies emp). 
approximately 2,586,000 workers. It was found that of the tom 
number of employees in the establishments reporting, 45.7 percent 
dealt with employers individually, 45 percent dealt with employ «rs 
through employee-representation committees, and 9.3 percent throu! 
organized labor unions. The data presented in the report relat: 
the early part of November 1933. Page 308. 
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Recent Developments in Subsistence-Homesteads 
Movement! 


LONG-RANGE program under which groups of industrial 
workers and farmers are to be relieved of complete dependence 
upon either factory work or agriculture is being worked out by the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division of the United States Department 
of the Interior through a series of demonstration projects. One 
phase of the program is to assist in the redistribution of surplus 
populations, groups left stranded by the shutdown or permanent 
closing of the industries in which they earned their livelihood, and 
populations dependent on part-time work. A second phase includes 
the transfer of farmers marooned on eroded and worn-out lands to 
cood land. 

To do this it is forming new communities of garden homes which 
will afford a source of food supply as well as shelter. For the older 
worker who has small chance of industrial reestablishment such home- 
steads offer an opportunity to become self-sustaining. For the 
younger worker a garden home, acquired during his active years in 
industry, offers the prospect of a place of retirement when the period 
of maximum earning power has passed. 

The shorter workday with the resultant increase in leisure hours, 
the increase of technological unemployment, cyclical unemployment, 
seasonality of employment, the move toward decentralization of 
industry, are all factors which it is believed make desirable some such 
movement as that toward subsistence gardening. 


Federal Subsistence-Homesteads Policies 


[N SETTING up the demonstration projects, ‘‘problem areas” are 
selected, on the basis of local need, suitability and value for demon- 
stration purposes, and presence of various factors essential to the 
success of the plan. 
The projects are to be, in general, of five major types: 
(1) Workers’ garden homesteads near small industrial centers in 
which small industries are located. 
(2) Workers’ garden homesteads near large industrial centers, 
usually of heavy industries not likely to decentralize. 

(3) Projects for rehabilitation of ‘stranded”’ industrial population 
groups, particularly coal miners. 





' This article is based upon information furnished by the Subsistence-Homesteads Division, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 
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(4) Projects for reorganization of disorganized rural comm)iitie: 
and for elimination of rural slums on lands submarginal for agric\)\:\;p, 
(5) Movement of farm population from submarginal reclay 


t10 
projects. we 

Usually the homesteads will be established and administe 
groups accommodating 25 to 100 families. The individual | 
stead will ordinarily consist of from 1 to 5 acres, “depending 
soil, size of family, character of agricultural operations contem))|; 
opportunity for wage employment. In rural reconstruction pro) 
the size of the individual homestead will naturally be large: 
agricultural operations somewhat more extensive in scope.” 

All operations will be carried on with loans from the $25,000.49 
fund made available under the National Industrial Recovery (c+. 
To handle the financial matters connected with the scheme, thy 
Federal Subsistence-Homesteads Corporation has been organized. 
chartered under the laws of Delaware. It has capital stock of 
$10,000, held in trust for the United States by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes, Assistant Secretary Chapman, and M. L. Wilson, di- 
rector of the Subsistence-Homesteads Division, acting as trustees. 
For each homestead community a local nonprofit corporation will be 
set up, all of whose stock will be held by the Federal corporation, 
which also reserves the power to appoint the board of directors of ‘he 
local corporation, to require uniform accounting systems, and to ex- 
ercise such central control as may be found expedient. 

The local corporation will select the land, choose the settlers, and 
carry on the operations incident to the construction of the various 
features of the settlement. 

The Federal loans will be made to the local corporation, at 4 per- 
cent interest. The homesteader will pay at a slightly higher rate, 
in order to provide a reasonable margin for the cost of management. 
Loans for purchase of equipment, tools, and machinery, livestock, 
trees, fertilizer, etc., will be made where necessary and if unobtuin- 
able from other sources. 


In 
me- 
Don 
ted, 
CCTS 


and 


Progress Made Under Program 


Up ro the middle of January 1934 eleven subsistence-homestes«s 


projects had been authorized. These were, in the order of approval, 
as follows: 


(1) Arthurdale Community, Reedsville, W.Va. (about 200 


families).? 
(2) Community of Cooperative Production Units, Dayton, luo 
(35 families).? 
(3) ee group at Decatur, Ind. (40-48 f:in- 
les). 


(4) Subsistence-homsteads community at Valley Bend, W ‘2. 
(about 125 families). 


2 For description of this community see Monthly Labor Review, December 1933, p. 1327. 
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Subsistence-homesteads community in Monmouth County, 
near Hightstown, N.J. (about 200 families). 

Mahoning Homestead Gardens, to be established around 7 
villages adjacent to Youngstown, Ohio (some 160 families). 

Penderlea Farms, in Pender County, N.C. (from 300 to 400 
families). 

Chancellorsville Homsteads in Jasper and Purnam Counties, 
Ga. (about 500 families). 

(9) Westmoreland Homesteads, Mount Pleasant township, 

Westmoreland County, Pa. (about 100 families). 

(10) Birmingham Homesteads, Birmingham, Ala. (about 300 

families). 

(11) Wisconsin Forest-Farm Homesteads, in northern Wisconsin 

(about 400 families). 


Altogether, loans of more than $5,000,000 have been approved for 
these 11 communities. In total nearly 2,500 families (over 10,000 


persons) will be provided for. The statement following shows the 
amount of the loan authorized to the various projects: 
























Alabama: Birmingham Homesteads__---_-_-_-- ~~ - a $750, 000 
Georgia: Chancellorsville Homesteads______.______-- 1, 000, 000 
Ne 125, 000 
New Jersey: Monmouth County project__---_----_- 500, 000 
North Carolina: Penderlea Farms_......-.....----- 1, 000, 000 
Ohio: 


Cooperative Production Units, Dayton_-_-_---_----- 50, 000 

Mahoning Homestead Gardens, Youngstown - - -- - 500, 000 
Pennsylvania: Westmoreland Homesteads__-------- -- 276, 000 
West Virginia: 

Arthurdale Community, Reedsville_____-______-_- (3) 

Tygart River Valley Project, Valley Bend_____--- 250, 000 
Wisconsin Forest-Farm Homesteads_-._--_---.------ 750, 000 


Types of Families Chosen 


As ALREADY stated, the purpose of the program is to provide demon- 
stration of the possibilities of homestead life for surplus populations, 
stranded agricultural and industrial population groups, and older 
workers for whom there is little or no opportunity of further industrial 
employment. 

The projects thus far authorized include examples of all of these 
groups. Thus, the North Carolina and Wisconsin communities will 
be mainly for farmers who have been attempting to eke out an exist- 
ence on isolated submarginal land; in Wisconsin these will come 
mainly from the farmers of cut-over forest land of poor quality. The 
Georgia colonists will be selected from persons who have recently 
moved into towns and cities, from graduates of agricultural schools 
who have never been able to get a start. and from cotton and corn. 
farmers operating badly eroded land. 





‘Amount not yet definitely allocated. 
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Both of tne West Virginia communities will have as parti: 
families of coal miners, sawmill workers, and farmers working | 
low fertility along the mountain ridges. The Pennsylvanis 
munity will have as residents families left stranded by the ab: 
ment of many coal mines in the district. 

In New Jersey the homesteaders will be Jewish needle- 
workers from badly congested districts in New York City, wit! 
from Newark, Jersey City, and Philadelphia. | 

White-collar workers of the lower salaried classes will be 
preference in the Youngstown, Ohio, and Birmingham, Ala., 
ments. It is expected that among them will be factory w: 
store clerks, garage mechanics, and members of the profession. 
semiprofessional classes. A cross section of many occupation 
be the aim in the Indiana and the Dayton, Ohio, colonies. 

Many of these families are already on relief. Thus of the {, 
in Randolph County, W.Va., it is stated that 35 percent hay 
receiving relief. Many of the coal miners there have had litt! 
work for 5 years, because of the shutdown of the mines div 
haustion of the vein, reduced prices, or unprofitable operation « 
pared with mines in other areas. Of the workers from amony 


the Decatur, Ind., homesteaders will be chosen, it is said that sor 


wholly unemployed, some are on part-time work, while a fey 
full-time jobs. The Subsistence Homesteads Division states 
where necessary, arrangements will be made for the continu: 
relief until the homesteaders have had an opportunity to becon 


supporting. Assurance will be required that relief responsi!) 


will not be shifted unfairly to rural areas. 
In all cases, in selecting the participants in the project, pre! 
will be given to those who have a background of farm or agric |i! 


training and who are ‘‘temperamentally inclined towards gardeu 


and home production of food.” 


Types of Comraunities Planned 


THE experiments thus far started illustrate four of the five c'!: 


nts 
d of 


inf 
‘ i 


Oo 


a 


enumerated in the Federal program. Thus, the Decatur, [ii., 


project will be a homestead group near the small industrial co 


Decatur being an industrial city of about 5,500 persons. 


nter, 


lhe 


homestead development will be contiguous to the city and tle 


hemesteaders are intended to be part of the Decatur comm 


rather than a group set apart. It is expected that they will 


tinue to find part of their support through part-time employ: 


in the city, the remainder being supplied from their home-v: 
plots. 

The Birmingham and Youngstown projects will provide ex: 
of workers’ garden homesteads near large industrial centers 
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both of these cases the homesteads will not be in one group but will 
he situated on scattered tracts on the outskirts of various suburban 
towns of which they will become a part. 

The New Jersey project will be a demonstration of decentralized 
industry adjacent to a great industrial center. 

The Pennsylvania and West Virginia homesteads communities 
will provide for stranded occupational groups—coal miners in 
Pennsylvania and coal miners, sawmill workers, and farmers in 
West Virginia. 

The projects in Georgia, North Carolina, and Wisconsin will be 
agricultural settlements. 

Land poliey—tIn all cases the land selected for the homestead 
project will be of high quality, capable of intensive cultivation. 

For the Valley Bend (W.Va.) homesteads, option has been obtained 
on some 2,250 acres of rich valley land about 10 miles from Elkins, 
the county seat. To the Youngstown group will be allotted plots on 
tracts of “proven productivity from farms now devoted to intensive 
commercial production.”” The New Jersey colony site will consist of 
1,253 acres, representing 8 farms; the richest 200 acres will be used 
for the homesteads. With regard to the Georgia homestead program, 
the following statement was made: 

The project will be developed carefully as a coordinate part of a Federal and 
State planned land-use program. It is aimed to provide a demonstration of the 
possibilities of better land use and to show the way for improvements of the same 
type in comparable soil areas of the lower Piedmont, which extends from eastern 
Alabama across Georgia and South Carolina into North Carolina. This was 
formerly a prosperous plantation area devoted almost wholly to the commercial 
production of cotton. The cumulative effect of soil erosion, the boll weevil 
invasions, and the cutting away of the timber resources have resulted in the 
complete bankruptey of the former social and economic system. The basis for 
the plan to be followed has for several vears been studied in Georgia by various 
State agencies and Federal bureaus in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the University System. Basic facts made available by 
the study and aerial photo maps of 1,000 square miles, including the site for the 
homestead project, will serve as guides for effecting the materialization of sound 
land-use planning and rural reorganization in the lower Piedmont region. The 
rehabilitation of distressed families on subsistence homesteads and the deter- 
mination of the best use for large areas of land unsuited for cotton or other farming 
purposes are the immediate focal points in that program. 


The largest project thus far authorized, from the point of view of 
area included, is this Georgia program. Over 80,000 acres of high- 
quality plantation land have already been obtained on option, of 
which the best will be used for homestead purposes. That ill adapted 
lor farming will be used for public and private forest and recreation 
districts. 

The project in North Carolina will involve some 4,500 acres. 
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For tne Pennsylvania settlement option has been obtained on xy 
acres of good farm lands. As these lands are now devoted to oo). 
mercial production and as under the homestead plan productio:, yj 
be for use only, the result of the plan will be to reduce the tota! aro, 
for the production of cash crops in the county. 

In the projects whose participants are selected from the fariers. 
it is planned that the lands now being worked by them shall be take 
over and pass out of commercial production. Thus, in Wisconsin, t}y 
United States Forest Service will acquire the farms which the fa tyilies 
will leave, together with other areas nearby, consolidating them into 
national forests. The net effect of the coordinated program will }e to 
reduce sharply the land area in the region devoted to commerciy| 
farm production. Under e plan now being worked out, the farmer 
will be given credit for the land he now occupies on the basis of its 
value. 

The individual homestead.—Each homesteader will have a plot of 
good land large enough to accommodate a small low-cost dwelling. 
with additional space for the raising of garden crops, poultry, and 
possibly a cow, pigs, etc. The homestead sites will be of varying size 
in the different projects. In the Arthurdale community all are of \ini- 
form size, 5 acres each. In the Indiana and New Jersey colonies 
plots will be an acre or more each, in Youngstown from 1% to 3 acres. 
The agricultural communities will consist of homesteads of Jarger 
size; those in Georgia will be from 20 to 30 acres each. 

The colonists will be given an opportunity to choose the location 
of their homes and the type of house design. The houses are to be of 
individual. pattern, carefully designed, and are to have modern 
conveniences, including electrical equipment and running water. 

Each occupant will be given a contract for the sale of his home- 
stead. A down payment may or may not be required; the property 
will be purchased through small monthly or weekly payments, spread 
over a 20-year term. In the Monmouth County, N.J., colony 3 


first payment of $500 will be required. The cost of the individual — 


homesteads, including land, varies somewhat in the different projects, 
ranging from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Community features —In most of the projects these homestead 
units will be in a compact group forming a definite new community 
or colony, each with its own local government, schools, community 
center, and church, and with its own water supply, road system, etc. 
The New Jersey plans include a school with accommodations for 300) 
pupils and a community center. 

In Pennsylvania, while the homesteads will be all in one tract, 
there are already school and church facilities in the immediate 
neighborhood, as well as railroads, street railways, and good road: 
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In some instances space will be set aside for common pasture land. 
This is true of the two West Virginia projects, and in the Valley Bend 
colony there will also be a community wood lot. In the needle-trades 
settlement in New Jersey, it is planned to have a community coopera- 
tive farm which will have a dairy herd, a poultry department, and 
facilities for filling other food requirements of the colony. The farm 
will be worked by the colonists. 


Sources of Employment for Homesteaders 


IN ALL cases it is expected that part of the family’s subsistence 
will be obtained from the crops, poultry, etc., raised on the homestead 
plot. All of these products will be for use only, and none will be sold. 
There will therefore be no increase in commercial farm products and no 
competition with local farmers producing for the market. 

As funds will be necessary for the monthly payment on the home- 
stead and for household furnishings and supplies not capable of being 
produced at home, part-time employment in some cash-producing job 
must be furnished. In Decatur, Birmingham, and Youngstown it is 
expected that this will be available in the city industries. 

For the Valley Bend, W.Va., colonists opportunities of employment 
are expected to develop in connection with the Monongahela National 
Forest which is near the colony site. Negotiations are under way for 
the establishment by private concerns of several woodworking plants. 
Development of handicrafts will also be stimulated among the home- 
steaders, many of whom have considerable skill with tools. In 
Wisconsin, also, the families will have part-time work in Federal, 
State, and county forests. 

In the North Carolina project, whose occupants will be farmers 
mainly, while the farm operations will supply the chief source of 
livelihood, it is expected that small industries, privately owned and 
financed, will also be developed, which will relieve the farmers of 
complete dependence on agriculture. In Georgia, private farm crop- 
processing plants and woodworking industries will be started which, 
together with industries in nearby cities, will provide additional 
sources of income. 

In the needle-trades colony in New Jersey a clothing factory will 
be erected, financed by private funds, which will give part-time em- 
ployment to the homesteaders. It will maintain contact with the 
New York market for its supply of unfinished goods and for the dis- 
posal of its finished product. In this factory the participants in the 
homestead project will follow their usual occupations. It is stated 
that this factory will 5e erected with a view %o serving as “‘a model in 
design, in providing workers with satisfactory physical conditions, 
and will be organized so as to adapt itself to full cooperative ownership 
eventually.” 
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Regarding the coal miners’ project of Pennsylvania, it is state. +) 
while opportunities for employment in that district are now ~ 4), 
a number of private industries are considering the opening of })|,,;, 
there which will give opportunities for cash income. 

Some employment will, of course, be provided during the poco 
of building up the new communities, as streets will have to |). .); 
water mains and electric cables laid, dwellings and other bu:'\jj, 
constructed, etc. Thus, in Pender County, N. C., construction wo} 
was to get under way early in January 1934 and it was expecte. {\\,; 
this would provide an important new source of employment. |) \y. 
planned that the families would be moved into the commun ‘y jy 
groups of 20. 

In the Indiana, West Virginia, and Northern Wisconsin projec; 
the Civil Works Administration will allocate labor to carry oi) pro. 
liminaries of the project, including planning, surveying, devel. )iny 
and preparation of the land for use. Some 1,700 workers are exert 
to be utilized on these three projects. 

Among the participants in the Youngstown and Birmingham )))0)- 
ects are expected to be a considerable number of building-tr:cos 
workers who will be able to do work in the erection of their own 
homes. 





Cooperating Agencies 


WueEnreE possible the cooperation of local groups or organizations | 
being secured. 

Thus, in Georgia the whole program is being carried out as » 
gram of research, teaching, and extension under the Universit, syv-s- 
tem of Georgia. All of the facilities of this system, consisting 0! 17 
institutions including 2 agricultural experiment stations and 3 \evr 
institutions, will be at the service of the homestead group. The | 
authorities have assumed the responsibility of supplying rds, 
schools, and other public services, while an extensive prograi: 0! 
adult education under university auspices is part of the progran. 

In Indiana, members of the faculty of Purdue University wi!) |. 
consulted as the project develops. 

The unions in the needle trades are cooperating in the New Jes) 
community, as are also numerous Jewish social, industrial, |: 
cooperative, and fraternal organizations. The New Jersey (Co! !ove 
of Agriculture will also be asked to assist. 

In Wisconsin the project is being worked out jointly by the >.)- 
sistence Homesteads Division, the Federal Forest Service, the \\\-- 
consin Conservation Department, the University of Wisconsin, »1( 
local units of government. 
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Some Results of the Homesteads Program 


Born tangible and intangible results are expected from the subsis- 
tence-homesteads program. Thus, it is expected that these home 
stead communities will provide a new way of living for the families 
chosen, not only enabling them to become self-supporting but offering 
them the means of a fuller social life. 

By the withdrawal of poor farm lands from cash production, the 
commercial farming area will be sharply reduced in the region, 
leaving under cultivation only the better lands capable of providing 
a higher plane of subsistence for the farm families. 


With regard to the Wisconsin project it is stated: 


The project will apply to restricted land use districts in zoned counties. 
Purchase of the submarginal farms and their reservation for forest purposes will 
prevent a repetition of settlement, and remove the possibility that there will be 
repeated the economic tragedy which confronts many of the farmers now living 
on poor lands isolated from communities. 

Taxes on farm lands in the area will be reduced by the plan, due to the reduction 
of local governmental costs for schools, roads, and other public services, which 
have been particularly high because of the sparseness of settlement. A large 
area of submarginal land will be permanently eliminated from cultivation, while 
the project will provide the opportunity for settlers of greatly improving their 
economie and social conditions, opening the way for reducing the heavy relief 
load in the area. * * * 

One of the most important points in the program is that fire hazards to the 
forests due to scattered farming operations within them will be reduced, while 
the serious fire risks to the farmers now living in the midst of inflammable forests 
will be eliminated. This will be in line with the best conservation practice. 
The project will provide compact forest-farming communities adjacent to the 
publicly owned reservations. 





Average Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Earners in the 
Construction Industry in Ohio, 1918 to 1932 


By Frep C. Croxton, CoLtumsus, On10, and Freperick FE. Croxton, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE average wage and salary payment in Ohio to wage earners in 

the construction industry, as computed from reports from practi- 
cally all concerns or individuals employing 3 or more persons (with 
reports from some who employ fewer than 3), was $1,668 in 1929 and 
$982 in 1932—a decrease in the 3 years of $686, or 41.1 percent. 

The total wage and salary payments to wage earners in the con- 
struction industry, as reported by employers, were $121,413,067 in 
1929, and $23,657,092 in 1932—# decrease in the 3 years of $97,755,- 
975, or 80.5 percent. tes, 

The average number of wage earners reported in the construction 
industry was 72,670 in 1929 and 24,094 in 1932—a decrease in the 3 
years of 48,576, or 66.8 percent. 
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Source and Scope of Study 


AN ARTICLE in the Monthly Labor Review for January {934 
presented a summarized analysis, by general industry grouys, oj 
average wage and salary payments in Ohio from 1918 to 1932. Tp 
source of the basic material and the scope of the study were disc \sseq 
in that article and therefore need not be repeated in detail jer. 





That summary dealt with the general industry groups—manufac | \ires, 
wholesale and retail trade, service, transportation and public utilities. 
construction, agriculture, and fisheries. The present study relates 
wholly to the construction industry group and the several subgroups 


within that industry. - 

The reports, as required by law, made annually by employers to 
the Division of Labor Statistics of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of Ohio form the basis of this study. Reports were requested 
from all employers of 5 or more persons prior to 1924 and from 
employers of 3 or more from 1924 to 1932. Many small concerns 
in Ohio in the construction industry employ fewer than the minimum 
indicated. Some reports were received from employers of fewer than 
3 (fewer than 5 prior to 1924) and all such returns are included in the 
compilations. The number of establishments varies from year to yeur, 
but the returns are from identical establishments throughout the 
12 months of each year. Reports are not requested concerning voy- 
ernmental employment and interstate transportation. 

The United States Bureau of the Census recently issued a report 
on the construction industry. The report states that ‘in 1930 the 
first census of the contracting group in the construction industry was 
inaugurated as part of the decennial census.’”’ The report further 
states that-“‘all persons and establishments engaged in construction 
business of any kind, provided their gross business for the year 
amounted to at least $25,000, were required to furnish detailed 
reports.’”’ Reports were required for ‘‘all kinds of construction work, 
including the erection of buildings and installation of equipment 
essential to their proper operation, as well as engineering construction. 
such as highways, streets, water-power developments, railroads and 
car lines, bridges and tunnels, docks and piers, sewage disposal and 
drainage, airports, and all kinds of public works and utilities construc- 
tion except that done on ‘force account.’” ‘Force account” is 
defined as the term ‘‘used to indicate work by ‘day labor’ or Jabor 
employed directly by individuals, corporations, municipal, county, 
State, or Government authorities and not done under contract.” 
Construction work on repairs and remodeling, as well as new wor, 
is covered. The census report includes operative builders, gene! 
contractors, and subcontractors. 

The census report, which is limited to concerns whose “gross }1'=!- 
_ hess for the year (1929) amounted to at least $25,000”, covers in 
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Ohio less than one-fifth as many establishments in the construction 
industry as reported for 1929 to the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, 
which secured reports from practically every establishment employ- 
ing 3 or more persons and from some employing fewer than 3. 
The average number of wage earners reported for Ohio in the census 
was 68 percent of the number reported to the Ohio division and the 
wage payments (to wage earners only) were 72 percent of the amount 
reported to the Ohio division. 

The classification of contractors differs in the two reports, so that 
comparisons of lesser industry classifications are unsatisfactory. 
Generally, however, the average wage payments are higher in the 
census report than in the Ohio report with its very large proportion 
of small establishments. The average wage payment to wage earners 
in 1929 for the construction industry in Ohio, as computed from the 
1,929 establishments included in the census report, was $1,786 and as 
computed from the reports from 10,183 establishments compiled by 
the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics it was $1,668. Comparisons 
of the two reports are shown in table 1. 

Taste 1.-COMPARISON OF COVERAGE OF UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORT ON 


THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN OHIO AND OF REPORT (CONSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRY ONLY) OF THE OHIO DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1929 














Thi Statae | Ohio Division 

Item — — - of Labor 

— Statistics 
Establishments - - - ‘ ; Secnes i alae eaeaen 1, 929 | 10, 183 
Wage earners (average) bani . patentee 49, 183 72, 670 
Wages paid (to wage earners) ._...____._- eee. PP $87, 842, 724 | $121, 413, 067 
Average wage payment (computed) =a Net a, ERR $1, 786 | $1, 668 


The census report on the construction industry presents a table 
(table XVI, p. 32) which shows, for the United States and for geo- 
graphical areas, certain items based upon the computed average 
number employed. One of these items is ‘‘wages paid for construc- 
tion labor per workman employed.”’ The report states that ‘in 
making use of these figures the reader is cautioned that they should 
be considered to provide only a very general basis of comparison and 
should not be taken as an accurate measure of any given item.” 
After explaining the method of computing the average number em- 
ployed (dividing by 12 the sum of the number on the pay roll on the 
15th of each month), the report states: 

It is recognized that this figure may not represent the actual average number 
employed throughout the year, because the actual number of men employed at 
other periods may have been greater or less than the number on the midmonth 
pay roll. Nevertheless, the average obtained by this metlod may be assumed, 
i most instances, to be a close approximation of the actual number. By divid- 

33773°—34——-2 
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ing total wages paid throughout the year by this derived average nw) 
ployed, the approximate average annual amount paid each workman wa: 

The method used in the present study in computing 
number employed and average wage and salary payments is t})> <.), 
as that just described, and the same caution should there \;. }, 
observed in using the resultant figures. It should also be |e jy 
mind that employers are not requested to give information as |) |\,y 
many employed on the 15th of each month are working full tinse ay 
how many are on part time, so that some reported as emplo\ 
be working either a short week or a short day. Reports as 
time work, also, are not requested. 

Table 2 shows the number of wage earners employed in 
struction industry on the 15th of each month of 1929 as repo 
the 1,929 establishments included in the United States Cens: 
and the 10,183 establishments reporting to the Ohio Diy 
Labor Statistics. The percent of variation from maxi 
minimum employment in this industry is slightly less w! 
larger number of establishments is considered. 

TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRU' 


DUSTRY IN OHIO ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH OF 1929, AS REPORT! 
UNITED STATES CENSUS AND THE OHIO DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTI! 




















United | hie U1 
Month States bp Month St 

Census | Statistics | mM 
January - - Sete k cit cons woul | 46, 346 || November... Se F 
0 NS ee ee Se eee eS 46,779 || December. ___.__- phic 1 
No el a 34,990 | 54,814 | 
Saar ee ....---| 43,187 | 66,568 || Maximum..__-. 63, 
MOO ss coeccees cc ...-...k.:..,--t ER | OT Mine 2' 
ee _......--.-...| 55,649 | 85,393 || Variation from maximum: 
eign nak nosinevasgen eal AE . ane 2 Number ' 33, 
oS Ea pee ee 63,150 | 91, 275 || Percent ; 
aa eee ee eS 87, 478 || Establishments reporting 1,9 
CET Oe | 62, 773 | 87, 857 | | 











The Construction Industry as a Whole 
Total Wage and Salary Payments 


Wace and salary payments in the construction industry, sccord- 
ing to the reports received and compiled by the division 0: 
statistics, represented 5.8 percent of the total wage and salary }\ 
ments paid in all industry groups enumerated in a precedin: 
graph in the year 1918. This percentage rose in 1920 to 7.2, i: 
to 8.0, and dropped in 1932 to 3.3. Payments to superint 
and managers are not included in these computations. The : 
number of employees in the construction group as compared 
total for the industry groups named was 5.9 percent in 1!) 
percent in 1920, 7.1 percent in 1927, and 3.4 percent in 1932. 

Table 3 shows total wage and salary payments reported | 
the construction industry each year from 1918 to 1932. Pa 
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are reported separately for each of four occupation groups—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; salespeople 
mot traveling); and superintendents and managers. Payments and 
other data relating to superintendents and managers are not included 
in any Other tables or in any of the computations in this study. 
Employers are instructed not to include in their reports salary pay- 
ments to officials. Total wage and salary payments (omitting super- 
intendents and managers) in the construction industry increased 
rapidly from 1918 to 1920, decreased 41.8 percent in 1921, increased 
slightly in 1922, and showed a very large increase in 1923. There was 
a recession in 1924, a gradual increase through 1927, a recession in 
(928, a comparatively slight increase in 1929, and a very great de- 
crease each year since that date. The total wage and salary pay- 
ment in 1932 as compared with 1927 shows a decrease of $107,878,101, 
or 79.3 percent. 


laste 3.—TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY, 1918 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS AND BY YEARS 





| Book- 
Estab- ; | keepers, Sales- Superin- 
Year lish- Wage stenog- people Total of tendents Cirand 
, «psoas earners raphers, | (not trav-| preceding and total 
ments ‘ 
and office eling) managers 
clerks 

1918 4, 273 | $62, 646,726 '$3, 629,209 | $566,429 $66, 842, 364 |$4, 288,305 | $71; 130, 669 
1919 4,747 | 75,722,325 | 4,063,456 | 1, 061, 366 80, 847, 147 | 4, 001, 698 84, 848, 845 
120) 5, 382 | 115, 574, 650 5, 856, 206 | 1, 228, 550 | 122, 659, 406 | 5, 474,355 | 128, 133, 761 

92] 4.890 | 65,528,871 | 4, 761,255 | 1, O80, 441 71, 370, 567 | 4,949, 853 76, 320, 420 
1922 15,007 | 69, 408, 474 | 4,327,049 | 1,141,497 | 74,877,020 | 4,751,917 | 79, 628, 937 
1923 | 5, 883 | 126, 632, 946 | 5,512,351 | 1,318, 568 | 133, 463,865 | 5, 936,960 | 139, 400, 825 
1924 | 7,364 | 114, 334, 620 | 6, 631, 822 | 1, 808,800 | 122,775, 242 | 6,339,353 | 129, 114, 595 
1925 | 8,407 | 119, 786, 318 | 6, 767,973 | 2,047,099 | 128, 601,390 | 6,553,458 | 135, 154, 848 
1926 | 9,145 | 120, 158, 128 | 7, 191, 240 2, 266, 407 | 129,615,775 | 7,003,830 | 1326, 619, 605 
1927 9, 724 | 126, 076, 960 | 7, 712, 554 | 2,332,337 | 136, 121,851 | 7,334,053 | 143, 455, 904 
1928 | 9,942 ! 117, 922, 441 | 8, 275, 667 | 2, 161, 140 | 128, 359, 248 | 7,535, 688 | 135, 894, 936 
1929 | 10, 183 121, 413, 067 | 8, 160, 166 | 2, 196,454 | 131, 769,687 | 7,823,916 | 139, 593, 603 
1930 —_ | 9,672 | 98, 314, 644 | 9, 367, 262 | 1,449, 083 | 109, 130, 989 | 7,992,681 | 117, 123, 670 
1931 | &,272 | 54,519, 506 | 5,833,638 | 1, 313, 937 61, 667, 081 | 5, 695, 227 67, 362, 308 
1932 6, 456 23, 657, 092 | 3, 636, 039 950, 619 28, 243,750 | 3, 270, 559 31, 514, 309 
(he number of establishments reporting employees was 5,005; the number reporting wage and salary 


payments was 5, 007. 


Fluctuation in Employment 


Not only does employment in the construction industry vary 
greatly from year to year, but the number employed within a year 
probably fluetuates more widely than in any other industry in Ohio 
employing large numbers of people, except possibly some special 
igricultural lines for which data are not available. 

The fluetuation in employment within each year is shown in 
table 4. The numbers include both sexes employed as wage earners, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and salespeople (not 
traveling). The smallest variation from maximum number of em- 
ployees was 35.2 percent in 1921 and the greatest 54.2 percent in 
1922. The fluctuation was more than 40 percent of the maximum for 
the year in 11 of the 15 years covered in this study. 
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TABLE 4.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES) IN THE CONST) 

































































CTIO 
INDUSTRY, 1918 TO 1932, BY YEARS AND MONTHS HON 7 
[This table includes the 3 general occupation groups, wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographer ft thr 
clerks; and salespeople (not traveling)] ——_— 
In 
Month 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 — Igps oct 
|_|, |_| _ BB of 
TO Fer Ee .| 44,840 | 38, 448 | 55, 538 | 43, 463 | 32, 994 49, 161 | 54,2 a 
February__.....____-_- 4s dee 44,851 | 36,932 | 54, 699 | 39,820 | 32,759 | 46,665 | 53,54) 3) 
ra -.-.-------] 52, 271 | 38, 940 | 62, 260 | 42,724 | 33,001 | 52, 482 | 57.5 61 1% ' 
Se eeeererree | © Tre Thin aE St BE 4 | 61, 639 | 71,: =4) 909 
May._............--.--.-.-.-..-....-| 68, 364 | 50,834 | 76,733 | 45,315 | 51, 450 | 70, 280 | 77.2 99 ane he 
June. __-.-...-.-..-...-.._.__._._.__.] 72, 253 | 59, 044 | 80, 830 | 55, 684 | 60,942 | 79,017 | 83.20) a. the 
July _ ..-.-..-..--.-------------------| 74, OO1 | 63, 371 | 83, 917 | 58, 784 | 66,007 | 82,337 | 90, 122g) <4 hy 
errs F © fff ee SUE US CR | 85, 939 | 90, 3 gen ‘ 
EE 67, 254 | 72,062 | 86,793 | 61,428 | 70,499 | 82,105 | 88. AA) Ag g- m 
October. ___- ~----+-----+------------| 66, 419 | 73, 401 | 79, 869 | 59, 225 | 70,706 | 79,591 | 87.425 «x 
ee 59, 330 | 71, 624 | 71, 210 | 51,963 | 67,014 | 75,495 | 78, 4s 79. 34s r 
PUI on, Sad ts dese cine puictn aoe | 53, 268 | 65, 228 | 60,030 | 45,477 | 57,481 | 65,714 | 64,07) > 
Maximum... .-......-....-............] 74,001 | 73, 401 | 86,793 | 61, 428 | 71,585 | 85,939 | 90,3 wa 
EE ee ee 44, 840 | 36,932 | 54,699 | 39,820 | 32,759 | 46,665 | 53, 54 cle 
Variation from maximum: ~ 
Sn nh wdidetiogncwens | 29, 161 | 36,469 | 32,094 | 21,608 | 38,828 | 39,274 | 36, 7s ave 
I sinks dtinb iti nann's 39. 4 49.7| 37.0) 35.2] 542) 45.7 1() ; 
Establishments reporting - - 4,273 | 4,747) 5,382) 4,890) 5,005) 5,883) 7, (ne 
a ag ' | 
Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193] me 
EE ee 59,160 | 54,363 | 51,965 | 55,338 | 37. x7 a 
Ra ht EATON BES 54,738 | 61,230! 53,034 | 52,461 | 55,174 37,52 - 
March... ..................-...-..-..| 56,558 | 67,340 | 50,484 | 60,502] 60,103 39,67 
a ac le a ce age a 69,200 | 77,775 70, 937 72,427 | 72,037 47, 429 
NIN sora. admaniddrarts > de wists gis Barus saree 81,978 | 88,101 | 82,070 | 82, 554 81, 203 52, 179 my 316 
_ eo ; i tbting 93, 101 96,463 | 87,411 91,432 | 82, 239 54, 402 inf 
Ce ONC ne en an ee eee? ee 96,273 | 100,442; 91,919 | 97,838 | 84,511 | 54,8s 57 
OO 97, 455 | 102, $12 | 97,550 | 97,432 | 81,937 53, 657 
ee Re i dno ine acd 98,970 | 101,680! 94,819 | 93,615 77,639) 51, 469 9 
A Pr lp SE SR 6 gD SE 93,992 | 94,716 | 94,230 | 93,976 72,797 $7, 67 
GS ie i a ere | 87, 287 83, 566 | 85, 216 81, 904 | 62, 290 39, 38S 27 41 
I inti cats toate tot meinttaaed oonins anal gE 69, 140 | 70, 169 67, 374 50, 021 31, 060 20), 89] 
| : = ———— i]s 
Maximum.._._......--..--..---------| 98,970 | 102,812] 97,550 | 97,838 | 84,511 | 54,885 32,693 a1 
Minimum___-_-_--- =) ee te eR Ce | 64, 655 59,160 | 53,034) 51,965 | 50,021 31, 060 20), 891 /X 
Variation from maximum: 192) 
RE ee 44, 315 43, 652 44,516 | 45,873 | 34,490 23, 825 a()2 92, 
A aiken cide av chenttbhind omasiva 44.8 42.5 45. 6 | 46.9 40.8 43.4 6.1 2 
Establishments reporting._-........-- 9, 145 9, 724 9, 042 | 10, 183 9, 672 8, 272 6, 456 192! 
—_—_—_————— 192 
192 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS \ND BY 192 























YEARS, 1918 TO 1932 193) 
Book keep- 
ers, stenog- Sales- | : 
Year = ee raphers, | people (not : 
and office | traveling) | 
clerks 
Ca - o> oe ae 
eres Cee ae 4, 273 57, 276 3, 381 415 | 61, 072 ta 
1919 _ - ‘ . 4, 747 53, 506 3, 177 511 7, 194 ; 
PES Wiidbe sind £45 seco ncedsdocaces 5, 382 67, 871 3, 717 629 72, 217 
ea a ea Se < 4, 890 47, 411 2, 972 602 0, 98 
BEE bath dns ae sl Su hacbactasdeeegleeahodiak 5, 005 50, 981 2,913 624 54, 518 tr 
SE Ais diana nbaagtbenibnesentetng 2 5, 883 65, 077 3, 461 663 9, 202 | 
in bia t Sb nag) - thd nds bose a ity 7, 364 ; 4, 030 923 74, 791 pl 
., peasockss 8, 407 72, 574 4, 104 992 77, 670 
RS ts delthihb5b6s Js ates opkbarinpenshescs 9, 145 74, 600 4, 244 1, 084 79, 928 ve 
ET On aneseoteghne epetpebemencess ocangul ign 9, 724 77, 944 4, 485 1, 106 83, 535 ‘ 
TS 6 5 Sis os soeietei nibh -cdeascewusidéies 9, 942 72, 633 4,727 1, 073 78, 434 
TED. won evncncswonenpenesqncceeesscnccose 10, 183 72, 670 4, 844 1, 117 78, 631 / 
|. _ EEN POLE TE Use SSO 9, 672 63, 625 5, 323 660 60, 607 in 
Pi ihanten thet ingens dhbubnesticneteense 8, 272 41, 066 3, 630 904 | 45, 601 
WIE np wnssdenoigesctvccwssnbsp bine. <cite 6, 456 24, 004 2, 691 734 27, 519 tg 
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The average number reported employed each year in each of the 
three general occupation groups and for all groups combined is shown 
in table 5. The numbers include both sexes. The highest average 
occurred in 1927 and the lowest in 1932 with a drop in the 5 years 


of 67.1 percent. 
Average Wage and Salary Payments 


Table 6 shows average wage and salary payments made to each of 
the three general occupation groups. These averages were computed 
by dividing the total wage and salary payments by the average number 
employed. 

The highest average wage and salary payment was reported for 
wage earners in 1923, for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks in 1930, and for salespeople (not traveling) in 1930. The lowest 
average payment was reported for wage earners and for salespeople 
(not traveling) in 1932, and for the clerical group in 1918. 

Chart 1 shows in graphic form the average wage and salary pay- 
ments to wage earners in the construction industry from 1918 to 1932. 


TasLe6.-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
TRY, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS AND BY YEARS, 1918 TO 1932 


| Bookkeep- 
eres _| ers, stenog- Sales- : 
Year a = | raphers, | people (not ae — 
, and office | traveling) pioyees 
clerks 

| ‘i 

18 $1, 004 $1, 073 $1, 365 $1, 094 

1919 1,415 | 1, 279 | 2, O77 1,414 
1920 1,703 | 1, 576 1, 953 1, 698 
1921 1, 382 | 1, 602 | 1, 795 1, 400 
922 1, 361 | 1, 485 1, 829 | 1,373 
1923 1, 946 | 1, 593 1, 989 | 1, 929 
924 1, 637 1, 646 1, 960 1, 642 
125 1, 651 1, 649 | 2, 064 | 1, 656 

426 1,611 1, 694 2,091 | 1, 622 

1927 1, 618 1, 720 | 2, 109 | 1, 630 
1928 1, 624 1,751 | 2,014 1, 637 
1929 1, 668 1, 685 | 1, 966 1, 676 
1930 1, 545 1, 76 2, 196 1, 568 
1931... Se a ee ee eee P - 1, 328 1, 607 1, 453 1, 352 
| eS a aes shadend snubs 9x2 1, 351 | 1, 295 1, 026 











Wage Earners in Various Construction Industries 


Tus study deals primarily with average wage and salary payments 
to wage earners in each of the various industries classified by the 
division of labor statistics as subdivisions of the construction-indus- 
try group. Wage earners formed more than 90 percent of the em- 
ployees reported in the construction-industry group in each of the 15 
years except 1932 which shows 87.6 percent. 

_ The number of establishments in the construction industry report- 
ing statistical data to the division of labor statistics is shown in 
table 7. The general construction-industry group is composed of 12 
industries plus construction “not otherwise classified.” As previ- 
ously stated, reports were requested prior to 1924 from all employers 
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of 5 or more persons, and from 1924 to 1932 from all employ. )., 
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FIGURE 1.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNER 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1918.TO 1932 


TABLE 7.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING EMPLOYEES AN 
WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY YEARS, 11> 
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i“ Gen- | Oil, | 3 | | 
| Krect-| era gas, | Plaster- le lo _| Street, re 
Brick, | ing or | con- | and |Paint- | ing, in- 'Plumb-| — a | road, | a 
stone, 1 install-| tract- |water,) ing | cluding ing and |gravel work and | ™ 
Yearjand ce- mall ing jing, in-| drill-| and | lathing | steam \ cane and | 8¥e| and 
| ment eet ma- | clud- jing or| deco-| and | fitting | ‘vat. | roof- | °°> | hea 
work | "ing | Chin-| ing | pro- | rating | stucco ing | ing | 8¢t-! ing 
B ery | wreck-| duc- work ing ‘ies 
ing ing 
' 
1918 421 169 73 | 1,462 | 370 274 78 369 86 307 603 10 
1919 441 186 85 |'1,808 | 436 287 131 2 304 73 306 556} 2 
1920 513 | 224 104 | 1,970 | 493 365 158 440 86 338 625 | 58 
1921 480 202 86 | 1, 731 485 311 131 373 72 204 663 58 
1922 507 | 228 49 | 1,798 | 484 325 130 71 79 282 705 4; 
1923 558 | 219 80 | 2,185} 621 490 150 416 91 306 795 70 
1924 733 | 204 113 | 2,771 | | 589 688 205 523 117 | 2353 906 69 
1925 775 |} 331 152 | 3,180} 651 SO4 273 649 124 403 965 85 
1926- 874 | 388 161 | 3,346 | 708 887 301 747 135 431 | 1,029 117 
1927. 950 | 428 164 | 3,554 | 708 932 318 832 | 148 441 | 1,093 121 
1928 955 | 454 194 | 3,608 | 707 942 316 851 151 457 | 1, 131 125 
1929.| 1,005 | 456 239 | 3,538 | 739 990 329 842 155 515 | 1,161! 141 
1930 897 | 433 245 | 3,139 | 751 | 1,002 | 284 821 158 505 1, 203 | 148 
1931 795 | 402 180 | 2,566} 670, 860) 254 | 742 146 473 973 157 
1932. 600 | 317 152 | 1,825.| 639 645 169 618 136 382 770 169 











additional establishment reported total wage and salary payments. 
of these estabishments did not report total wage and salary payments. 
additional establishments reported total wage and salary payments. 
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Some who employ fewer than the indicated minimum make annua! 
reports to the division of labor statistics and such reports are in- 
cluded in the tabulations. Reports from all establishments employ- 
‘no fewer than three persons in this industry group would, of course, 
increase the number of employees and total wage and salary pay- 
ments, but the effect on the figures of average wage and salary 
payments probably would not be great. 


Total Wage and Salary Payments 


Table 8 shows total wage and salary payments reported paid to 
wage earners in each of the 12 specified subdivisions of the construe- 
tion industry group. The year of highest total wage and salary 
payments to wage earners during the period was 1920 for oil, gas, and 
water, drilling or producing; 1923 for general contracting, including 
wrecking; 1927 for brick, stone, and cement work, for plastering, in- 
cluding lathing and stucco work, for plumbing and steam fitting, and 
for street, road, and sewer contracting; 1929 for electrical contract- 
ing, for erecting and installing machinery, for sand and gravel excavat- 
ing, for sheet-metal work and roofing, and for ventilating and heating. 
For painting and decorating, the figure for 1919 undoubtedly contains 
a clerical error. The amount of this error cannot be definitely de- 
termined as all original schedules and work sheets were destroyed 
some years ago. Ignoring 1919 leaves 1927 as the highest year for 
painting and decorating. Wage and salary payments for 1922 were 
not tabulated for individual industries by the division of labor 
statistics. 


lasLE 8.—-TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY YEARS, 1918 TO 1932 








Brick, ae : General aia Plastering, 
stone, Electrical Erecting contract- | Oil, gas, Painting | including 
Ves : ‘ or install- |." ‘ and water, | . : , 
ear and contract- ing ma- ing, includ- drilling oc | and deco- lathing 
cement ing chinery ing wreck- roducing | "8ting and stucco 
work . ing I ae work 
1918 ; | $3, 723, 965 | $2, 344, 269 $532, 624 |$29, 369,737 | $4, 664,744 | $1, 760, 571 $798, 531 
1919 - 4,020,501 | 2,747,551 543,918 | 35,932,286 | 4,826, 955 1 8, 130, 348 1, 033, 799 
1920 pa 7,096,687 | 4,626,351 | 1,063,629 | 61,797,823 | 7,244,175 | 3,634,081 | 2,319,708 
1921 , 4,796,198 | 2,746, 188 678, 033 | 27,324,324 | 5,133,372 | 2,435,930 1, 677, 335 
1922 o* © (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1923 8, 273,515 | 4,567,314 | 821,039 | 70,788,995 | 6,124,838 | 4,711, 684 2, 586, 648 
1924 9, 765,847 | 6,392,767 | 1,118, 287 | 51,699,955 | 5, 235, 221 5, 284, 414 3, 277, 208 
1925 10, 616, 263 | 5,022,878 | 1,337,015 | 52,803,369 | 5,426,241 | 6,095, 479 3, 488, 827 
1926 11,497,547 | 4,754,735 | 1,255,172 | 51,609,933 | 5,579,322] 5, 577, 021 3, 345, 643 
1927 11, 498,602 | 5,877,669 | 1,550,966 | 52,516,510 | 4,933,887 | 6,618,215 | 3,526, 698 
192k -| 11,077,411 | 5,828,505 | 1,785, 229 | 49,958,661 | 3,861,371 | 6,123,203 | 3,051, 283 
1929 .....| 9,321,964 | 8, 327, 784 | 1, 908, 439 | 49,728,610 | 4,528,510 | 6, 233, 150 3, O87, 133 
1930 7,251,131 | 6,382,162 | 1,891, 426 | 36, 887, 662 | 3,931,343 | 4,907, 841 2, 823, 363 
1931 ~--.---| 4,415,377 | 4,033,332 | 1, 417, 566 | 19,064,336 | 2,509,033 | 2,875, 719 1, 587, 566 
1932 ----2-2..| 1,570, 204 | 1,688,827 | 704,785 | 6, 568, 991 | 2, 105,639 | i, 178, 982 176, 46) 
| | 


A parently a clerical error but original schedules and work sheets have been destroyed. 
‘ Information not tabulated for individual industries. 
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TABLE 8.—TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNEKs ry 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY YEARS, 1918 TO j43 hy 
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l | mi 
| Plumbing | Sand and |Sheet-metal|Street, oad, Vontijat. | Construc- for 
. “ and sewer / tion, not 
Year and steam | grav el ex- work and contract- ing and otherwise 
| fitting cavating roofing ing heating classified 

1918 $3, 482, 929 | $1, 334,719 | $2, 363,983 |$11, 579, 826 $500, 136 $190, 692 16, 75 
1919 4, 311, 783 991, 477 2, 676, 208 | 10,018, 758 360, 399 128, 342 
1920. 6, 623,781 | 1,227,000 | 4,428,101 | 14, 494, 307 894, 915 124, 092 | ~ 
1921 4, 634, 266 720, 220 2, 623, O78 | 12,011, 516 710, 721 37, 690 O% 
1922 (?) (?) (?) (?) (2) (2) R454 
1923 - 6, 487, 897 1, 235, 285 4, 000, 132 | 16, 075, 879 933, 209 26, 511 Me 
1924. - 7,891,800 | 1,414,831 | 4,041,704 | 17,072,641 | 1, 110, 257 29, 688 34 
1925. 9, 226, 283 | 1,461,270 | 4,589,575 | 18, 226,804 | 1, 358, 086 134, 228 8 318 
1926 8, 909, 769 2, 010, 320 4, 687, 485 | 18,820, 568 1, 909, 400 201, 213 58 199 
1927 9, 786, 114 2, 014, 581 4, 855, 797 | 20, 740, 877 1, 842, 197 314, 847 76. Of 
1928 _ . 9, 370, 665 2, 023, 808 4, 625,910 | 18, 051, 784 1, 751, 694 “412,917 | WO 44 
1929 8, 985, 868 2, 135, 412 5, 040, 264 | 19, 047, 804 2, 427, 562 640, 567 | 113 08 
1930_ . 7, 670, 555 1,915, 385 | 4, 132,070 | 17, 613, 006 1, 944, 991 963, 709 64 
. ee 4, 386, 120 1, 179, 212 2, 564, 741 8, 596, 268 1, 424, 202 466, 034 | 1 
as | 1, 791, 863 781, 247 1, 092, O41 4,951, 779 570, 668 175, 515 0 








2 Information not tabulated for individual industries. 








Fluctuation in Employment 


Probably no numerically important industrial group is subject to 
such violent fluctuations of employment as are wage earners in the 
construction industry. In addition to the wide variance of such 
employment from periods of expansion to periods of contraction and 
from year to year, there is a very great fluctuation within a year due 
to seasonal conditions, weather, and various other causes. Table 9 
shows the fluctuations from month to month within each of the 15 
years covered by this study. The variation from maximum was 
lowest (37.7 percent) in 1921 and highest (56.5 percent) in 
In 12 of the 15 years the variation exceeded 40 percent. 

The average number of wage earners reported for each of the indus- 
tries is shown in table 10 for 1918 to 1932. Employers report the 
number of wage earners employed on the 15th of each month and the 
average was computed by dividing the sum of the monthly figures in 
each instance by 12. Both males and females are included in this 
table. The reports from employers and the compilations of the 
division of labor statistics show the sexes separately as far as em- 
ployees are concerned, but employers are not requested to show 
wage and salary payments separated according to sex of employees. 
In the whole construction industry group, however, the number of 
female wage earners reported is small. The average number of female 
wage earners for each of the 15 years 1918 to 1932, in order, was 130, 
155, 165, 147, 117, 119, 130, 154, 298, 129, 146, 156, 120, 108, and 60, 
representing a maximum of four tenths of 1 percent in 1926. 
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CHR TABLE 9. FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE CONSTRUC- 
Ntd, ait TION INDUSTRY, BY YEARS AND MONTHS, 1918 TO 1932 
al for Month | 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
trt | } 
in. — | | 
try January ; . ee .....| 41,298 | 35, 160 | 51,516 | 39,711 | 29,792 | 45,315 | 49,488 | 48, 676 
February ------------ ....---------| 41,316 | 33, 652 | 50, 566 | 36, 134 | 29,537 | 42,792 | 48,719 | 50, 129 
% March ; .----------~-| 48, 757 | 35, 617 | 58, 029 | 39, 025 | 29,758 | 48,568 | 52,975 | 56, 207 
46, 75 April bbdkotare _.....| 57,848 | 43, 734 | 67, 186 | 44,881 | 36,454 | 57,651 | 66,470 | 69, 275 
22.395 May IS TE ; 59, 641 | 47,305 | 72, 277 | 41,685 | 48,003 | 66,158 | 72,322 | 78, 533 
74, 659 June aliens ; -| 68, 249 | 55, 406 | 76,351 | 52,082 | 57,375 | 74,796 | 78,169 | 84, 554 
2S, 87) july ae pants dw 69, 860 | 59,609 | 79,415 | 55,219 | 62,356 | 78, 067 | 85,084 | 87, 522 
OR, 474 August __--- ee ee -| 69, 506 | 65,411 | 78, 687 | 55, 864 | 67,852 | 81, 684 | 85, 301 87, 606 
32, 94¢ Septem ber. - ; inane 63, 288 | 68,093 | 82,340 | 57,956 | 66,746 | 77,895 | 83, 601 84, 699 
4, 6 Oetober. . .--- Sie eee 62, 515 | 69,418 | 75,469 | 55,797 | 66,940 | 75,305 | 82,327 | 8&3, 187 
86, 318 avember ....<<=<s- __.......-.--| 55, 509 | 67, 541 | 66,894 | 48,524 | 63, 232 | 71,214 | 73,535 | 74, 208 
58, 128 RNG. aniglibintundbocdaseccess | 49, 524 | 61,121 | 55,726 | 42,055 | 53,723 | 61,483 | 60,069 | 66, 292 
“2, 44) Maximum. . 69, 860 | 69,418 2,340 | 57,956 | 67,852 | 81,684 | 8&5, 301 87, 606 
O67 Minimum. ..-- ania | 41, 298 | 33,652 | 50, 566 | 36,134 | 29,537 | 42,792 | 48,719 | 48, 676 
fig Variation from maximum: 
1, 5) Number. - - verdes 28, 562 | 35,766 | 31,774 | 21,822 | 38,315 | 38,892 | 36,582 | 38, 930 
7, 082 Percent. bhdbale 40.9 51.5 38. 6 37.7 56. 5 47.6 42.9 44.4 
Establishments reporting - - 4,273 | 4,747) 5,382 4,890 | 5,005 | 5,883 | 7,364 8, 407 
Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
i, eee : | 49,682 | 53,855 | 48,940 | 46,346 | 49,419) 33,411 | 18,815 
tL to February ‘ 49, 715 | 55,926 | 47,572| 46,779) 49,234) 33,030/ 19,170 
March Bain bsads , 51,453 | 61,965 | 53,930) 54,814| 54,110!) 35,181 | 18,880 
the April 63,992 | 72,204 | 65,249| 66,568 | 65,982 | 42.705| 22.960 
May sctghibilege ila 76, 693 | 82, 528 | 76,276 | 76,626 | 75,040 | 47,421 25, 803 
uch June 87, 672 90, 832 | 81,508 | 85,393 | 76,029 | 49, 671 27, 462 
July , ‘ 90, 769 | 94,718 | 85,950) 91,734 | 78,479 | 50, 235 27, 567 
and August... 91,920 | 97,042] 91,540) 91,275! 75,887] 48,993) 28, 456 
September. ------| 93.416 | 95,866 | 88,802 | 87,478 | 71,634 | 46, 886 29, 264 
due October. ......- 88,491 | 88,980 | 88,268 | 87,857) 66,900 | 43, 243 28, 590 
ee erp 81,844 | 77,828 | 79,285 | 75,806 | 56,447 | 35,126 | 24, 403 
le 9 December. ........----.-.-- 69,552 | 63,498 | 64,281 | 61,363 | 44,333 | 26,895 | 17, 762 
15 Maximum - 93,416 | 97,042 | 91,540 | 91,734 | 78,479 | 50, 235 20, 264 
Minimum ee 49,682 | 53,855 | 47, 57% 46,346 | 44,333 | 26,895 17, 762 
Was varetion fem maximum: er, ew 
Number.........- aes 43, 73 ,187 | 43,968 | 45,388 | 34,146 | 23,340 11, 502 
9 Percent._...._... inthe 46.8 44.5 48.0 | 49. 5 43. 5 | 46. 5 39. 3 
Establishments reporting ---..--.-- 9,145 9,724 9, 942 10,183 | 9,672) 8,272 6, 456 
Us TaBLE 10.—AVE RAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS REPORTED EMPLOYED IN THE 
the CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY YEARS, 1918 TO 1932 
the Pa Sony ; —— 
; . = Oil, | Plas- | Con 
3 1n | trect-| eral | gas, tering, | | Sand Street,| ,, mito 
1: bees ‘lec- | ing or | con- | and | Paint-|jinclud-| py, p-.| and |Sheet-| road, Bh ar tion, | 
his : and. trical install-| tract- |water,) ing ing ing and| &t8V- metal | and ing ae 
Year ce. | con-| ing ing, |drill-| and | lath- steam }elex-| work | sewer ana Fl Total 
the ‘ment | *aet-| ma- jinclud-|ingor| deco- | ing | fttin | ca- | and | con- ‘ee a 
work | 49e | chin- | ing ro- |rating| and B | vat- jroofing) tract- ~_ letnaei-t 
m- ery | wreck-) duc- stucco | ing ing fied 
ing | ing nee = 
OW 2 
wT 
es, 1918. 3, 341) 1, 983 397) 26,127) 3,801) 1,549 1, 381} 2,805) 1,000) 2,149) 12, 194 411! 167| 57, 276 
of 1919.| 3, 238] 2,007] 338) 26, 437| 3,893] 1,753; 668} 3,116, 820, 2,062) 8,815] 274/ 85! 53. 506 
0 1920.| 4, 416) 2,447) — 562| 34, 961) 4,473) 2,049) 1,105| 3,621) 867| 2,610) 10,185) 507) 71) 67,871 
ale my 3, 378] 1, 661 379) 19, 373| 3,527) 1, 544 898} 2,797) 504] 1,874) 10,950) 417 21) 47,411 
. vec. 4, 153) 1, 576 222) 21, 997) 3, 1,843} 927) 2,959) 731] 1,928) 10,668| 268 12) 50, 981 
30) Hho | 5220) 2,668) 424) 26, 984) 5,002) 2,610) 1,175) 3,778) 903| 2, 420) 13, 187) 677} 16) 65,077 
OVUy 1924.| 6, 001) 2, 877 629) 29, 242) 3,903) 2,790) 1,487) 4,300) 1,107) 2,500) 14,410) 574 20) 69, 838 
60 1925. 6, 602| 2,671) 648) 28, 345| 4,525! 3,275] 1,830 4,783) 1,138| 2,747] 14,741] 674) 93) 72,574 
’ 1926. 6,824) 2,479) 601) 28, 663| 4,527] 3,054) 1,584) 4, 764| 1,452] 2,922] 16,641 956, 135) 74,600 
—y 7, 089) 3, 145 752| 30, 768} 3,916] 3,520) 1,705) 5, 205) 1,470} 2,896] 16,452| 889) 187! 77,944 
a 6, 733) 2, 976 878) 29, 641| 3,072) 3,311) 1,550) 5,015) 1,438) 2,764) 14,151, 796) 309) 72,633 
5 5, 985) 3, 080 983) 28, 796) 3,646) 3,415) 1,629) 4,828) 1,499) 3,041) 14,184) 1,180) 457] 72,670 
— , 837) 3,670) 916) 22, 695) 3, 139! 2,834) 1,462) 4, 270) 1,430) 2,651) 14,001) 1,078, 642) 63, 625 
- 3, 380) 2,372) 742) 13; 866| 2,349] 1,895) 972) 2,885] 1,066] 1,771] 8,509) 909) 353] 41, 066 
982. 1, 678) 1,267|  467| 6,516] 2,295| 1,061/ 420) 1,680| |863| 1,159) 5, o21) 556| 212) 24, 094 
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Average Wage and Salary Payments 


The average wage and salary payments to wage earners ar 
for each year from 1918 to 1932, except 1922, in table 11 
averages were computed for each year by dividing the tot: 
and salary payments to wage earners within each of the subdis j<jop. 
as reported by employers to the division of labor statistics 
average number of wage earners employed as calculated fro.) 4| 
employers’ reports of the number employed on the 15th of each 1,41 

Detailed tabulations for industries for 1922 were not made |\y ¢} 
division of labor statistics and therefore only the average he 
construction industry as a whole is shown. In five instanc:< {hp 
individual averages have been omitted, as clerical errors |: 
doubtedly occurred and, since all original schedules and work ~))e0;s 
for those years have been destroyed, it is not possible to mak: : 
tions. These probable errors will affect only slightly the avers oo {, 
the entire construction industry. 

Wage earners in the construction industries, particularly the 
building trades, have an hourly rate which is comparatively |)1-\) 4s 
compared with rates of pay in factories and some other lines 0! jn- 
dustrial work. They have, however, also been subject to 
irregularity in work than is the case in most if not all other indu-si rie 
Fluctuation of employment was discussed briefly in connection wit! 
table 4 and table 9. 

With all the information available from many sources conc 
hourly rates of wages in the construction industries there |i:- 
very little made available concerning average wage and sala: 
ments to such wage earners. 

According to the reports made to the Ohio Division of Labor Si: \is 
tics covering the 15-year period 1918 to 1932, the highest averay: 
and salary payment to wage earners in brick, stone, and cemen| 
was $1,685 in 1926, and the lowest $936 in 1932, which represe: 
drop of $749, or 44.4 percent. The average payment to wage earners 
in electrical contracting was $1,959 in 1928, and $1,333 in 1932, | 
was a drop of $626, or 32 percent. In that industry, howey«:, tle 
average payment was lower in 1918 than in 1932. The average 
payment to wage earners in erecting or installing machinery fe!) (‘rou 
$2,088 in 1926 to $1,509 in 1932, which, though above the |)!5 
average, was a drop of $579, or 27.7 percent. 

In general contracting, including wrecking, the average pay !ici 
to wage earners fell from $1,831 in 1925 to $1,008 in 1932, a drop ol 
$823, or 44.9 percent. In oil, gas, and water, drilling or prod\ ing, 
the average payment to wage earners was $1,620 in 1920 and *='!!' 
in 1932, a drop of $703, or 43.4 percent. In painting and decor: |i1g, 
the average payment to wage earners was $1,894 in 1924 and > 11! 
in 1932, a drop of $783, or 41.3 percent. 
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The average payment to wage earners in plastering, including 
jathing and stueco work, was $2,204 in 1924 and $1,134 in 1932, a 
drop of $1,070, or 48.5 percent. The average payment to wage 
earners in plumbing and steam fitting was $1,929 in 1925 and $1,067 
in 1932, a drop of $862, or 44.7 percent. The average payment to 
wage earners in sand and gravel excavating was $1,425 in 1929 and 
@j)5 in 1932, a drop of $520, or 36.5 percent. 

In sheet-metal work and roofing the average payment to wage 
earners was $1,697 in 1920 and $942 in 1932, a drop of $755, or 44.5 
percent. In street, road, and sewer contracting the average pay- 
in 1920 and $836 in 1932, a drop 


ment to wage earners was $1,427 
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FIGURE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN BRICK, 


STONE, AND CEMENT WORK, 1918 TO 1932 (EXCEPT 1922) 

of $591, or 41.4 percent. In ventilating and heating the average 
payment to wage earners was $2,201 in 1928 and $1,026 in 1932, a 
drop of $1,175, or 53.4 percent. 

In considering the average wage and salary payments shown in 
table 11 it should be borne in mind that the average number of wage 
earners was used in computing the average wage and salary pay- 
ments. The total number of wage earners who received wage and 
salary payments was, of course, in excess of the average number. 
The average number of wage earners was computed by adding the 
number reported employed on the 15th of each month of the year 
and dividing that sum by 12. As employers are not requested to 
give information as to how many employed on the 15th of each 
month are working full time and how many are on part time, some 
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reported as employed may be working either a short wee oy , 


short day. Reports as to overtime work, also, are not req vested 
The general occupation group “wage earners”’ includes skillec , sey)j. 
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FIGURE 3.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN 
Son teak CONTRACTING, INCLUDING WRECKING, 1918 TO 1932 (EXCEPT 1922 
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FIGURE 4.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS !N 
STREET, ROAD, AND SEWER CONTRACTING, 1918 TO 1932 (EXCEPT 19%. 


skilled, and unskilled workers. Both sexes also are included, bu! the 
number of female wage earners reported in the construction industry 
group did not exceed four tenths of 1 percent of the total wage es ers 
in that group in any year during the 15-year period. 
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Charts 2, 3, and 4 show in graphic form the average wage and 
salary payments to wage earners in three industries—brick, stone, 
and cement work; general contracting, including wrecking; and 
street, road, and sewer contracting. The omission of 1922 from the 
three charts and of 1923 from one chart is explained in notes to 


table 11. 


TaBLe 11. 
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AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1918 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY YEARS 


; Oil, gas Plaster- 
| Brick, | Erecting | General | and | Painting | #1? 
stone, |Electrical} orin- | contract-| water a | cluding 
Year | and contract-| stalling | ing, in- | drilling Pec lathing 
cement ing machin- | cluding or pro- | ing and 
work ery | wrecking ducing nee 
} Work 
918 $1,115 | $1,182] $1,342] $1,124| $1,227 $1,137} = (1) 
1919 1, 242 1, 369 1, 609 | 1, 359 1, 240 (1) $1, 548 
1920 1, 607 | 1, 891 | 1, 893 | 1, 768 | 1, 620 | 1,774 2, 099 
1921 1, 420 | 1, 653 1, 789 1, 410 1, 455 1, 578 1, 868 
922 osee (%) (3) (3) (3) (*) (3) (3) 
1928 1, 582 | 1, 712 1, 936 (}) 1, 224 1, 805 2, 201 
1924 1,627 | (') 1, 778 1, 768 1, 341 1, 804 2, 204 
1925 ; ‘ d 1, 608 | 1, 881 | 2, 063 1, 831 1, 199 1, 861 1, 906 
1926 ‘ 1, 685 | 1, 918 2, OSS 1, 801 1, 232 1, 826 2, 112 
1927 1, 634 | 1, 869 2, 062 1, 707 1, 260 1, 880 2, 068 
1928 -| it* , 959 2 oss 1, 685 1, 387 1, 849 1, 969 
929 — 17571 (‘) 1,9 1, 727 1, 242 1, 825 1, 895 
80 nea 1, 499 1, 739 2, 065 1, 625 1, 252 1, 732 1, 931 
1931 1, 306 1, 700 1,910 1, 375 1, 068 1, 518 1, 633 
1932 936 1, 333 1, 509 1, OOS 917 1,111 1, 134 
; . 
Sheet- Street, Construc- m 
Plumb- |Sand and oe road, | ventil; tion, not | Total for 
ing and | gravel | metal and y enti a other- | construc- 
Year = os 5 work ing and | ia og 
steam excavat- and sewer heating wise tion in- 
fitting ing roofing contract- | classi- dustry 
ing fied 
1918 $1, 242 $1, 335 $1, 100 $950 $1, 217 | (2) $1, 094 
1919 1, 384 1, 209 1, 208 1, 137 1, 315 | (2) 1,415 
1920 1, 829 1,415 | 1, 697 1, 427 1, 765 | (2) 1, 703 
1921 1, 657 1, 212 | 1, 400 1, O97 1, 704 (*) 1, 382 
1922 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (2) 1, 361 
1923 1,717 | 1, 368 1, 653 1, 219 1, 378 (2) 1, 946 
1924 1, 835 1, 278 | 1,617 | 1, 185 1, 934 | (2) 1, 637 
1925 1, 929 | 1, 284 | 1, 671 | 1, 236 2,015 | (2) 1, 651 
1926 1,870 | 1, 384 1, 604 1, 131 1, 997 | (*) | 1,611 
1927 1, 880 | 1, 370 1, 677 1, 261 2, 072 (?) | 1,618 
1928 1, 869 | 1, 407 1, 674 1, 276 2, 201 $1, 336 1, 624 
1929 1,861 | 1, 425 | 1, 657 1, 343 2, 057 1, 402 | 1, 668 
1930 1, 796 | 1, 339 | 1, 559 1, 258 1, 804 1, 501 1, 545 
1931 1, 520 | 1, 106 1, 448 1, 010 1, 567 1, 320 1, 328 
1932 1, 067 905 942 836 1, 026 | S28 QS2 





! Apparently a clerical error was made in reporting or in tabulating number of employees or total wage 
and salary payments, but not possible to determine definite correction. 

? Not computed owing to small number involved. 
‘Information concerning total wage and salary payments not tabulated for individual industries. 


Conclusion 

THE average number of wage earners employed, as reported by 
practically all concerns and individuals employing 3 or more persons 
(with reports from some employing fewer than 3) decreased between 
1929 and 1932 more than 70 percent in 3 of the 11 individual indus- 
tries listed under construction. Electrical contracting has not been 
included in the comparisons in this and succeeding paragraphs for 
reasons noted in table 11. The decrease was more than 50 percent in 
9 of the 11 industries. 
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The total wage and salarv payments to wage earners, as | 
by employers, decreased between 1929 and 1932 more than 
cent in 5 of the 11 industries listed under construction. The d 
was more than 70 percent in 8 of the 11 industries. 

The average wage and salary payments to wage earners, 
puted from reports from employers, decreased between 1% 
1932 more than 40 percent in 6 of the 11 industries classified 
construction. The decrease was more than 35 percent in 9 o| 
industries. 

The greatest decrease in average number reported employ 
in total wage and salary payments occurred in the gene: 
tracting industry and the greatest decrease in average w: 
salary payments occurred in ventilating and heating. In | 
the industries classified under construction, the highest 
number of employees and in total wage and salary paymen! 
earlier than 1929. 

Table 12 shows for each industry the percent of decrease fro: 
to 1932 in each of the three items just discussed. 


TABLE 12.—PERCENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE PoMBER OF WAGI 
EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYM! 
COMPARED WITH 1929, BY INDUSTRIES 











Average Total wage 
Industry number and salary 
employed payments 
——___ —$—____—__—_ _ —__- —-- ——__——___—_— — | 
Brick, stone, and cement work______._-_-_- 71.7 S 
Erecting or installing machinery : Poned« 52. 5 3 
General contracting, including wrecking. -- ” 77.4 86. + 
Oil, gas, or water, drilling or producing - : - 37. 1 53 
Painting and decorating ---_-- : 68.9 81.1 
Plastering, including lathing and stucco work 74.2 R4. 
Plumbing and steam fitting _ - 65, 2 RO) 
Sand and gravel éxcavating ; 42. 4 63. 4 
Sheet-metal work and roofing 61.9 78. 3 
Street, road, and sewer contracting . 58. 3 74. 0 
Ventilating and heating - _- is 5. 52.9 76 


Total, construction industry --- 66.8 80. ! 
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Productivity, Hours, and Compensation of Railroad Labor 


Part 3. Transportation Employees 


Wirt BowpEN, OF THE UNITED StaTes BurEAvU oF LABOR STATISTICS 


1 [E first and second parts of this series on railroad labor described 
the principal changes in the amount of revenue traffic and of 
services required for maintaining traffic facilities, and indicated the 
trends of employment, productivity, and compensation of all railroad 
labor and of the principal groups other than those connected directly 
with transportation. The present article continues the analysis, 
covering the main groups not discussed in the second article and 
some of their subdivisions, and describes the principal technological 
changes affecting them. These additional groups are described by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as transportation employees, 
because their work is directly connected with the handling or contro! 
of trains and engines, and of freight, passengers, and baggage. They 
are classed by the Commission under the following heads: (1) Trans- 
portation (other than train, engine, and yard); (2) transportation 
vardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers); and (3) transportation 
train and engine). These classifications were not adopted by tlre 
Commission until July 1, 1921. Data relating to them are therefore 
restricted to the period since 1921. For many of the subdivisions, 
however, the data before and after 1921 are comparable, and some 
of the transportation groups are therefore traced back as far as 1916, 
926 being taken as the base year for comparison with other groups 
which are dealt with for the years 1922 to 1932. 

Changes in the amount of revenue traffic (revenue ton-miles and 
weighted revenue passenger-miles combined), together with various 
changes indicating the amount of service required for maintaining 
revenue traffic facilities, were described in the earlier articles. Com- 
putations of ratios of man-hours to revenue traffic units and to certain 
other units in the following tables are based on the data previously 
presented. 
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Transportation—Other Than Train, Engine, and Yard 
The Group as a Whole and Specified Subgroups 


Emp.Loyers grouped by the Interstate Commerce Com 
under the head of transportation (other than train, engine, and 
include station agents and handlers of freight, baggage, mai! 
express (table 1); dispatchers and others connected with the ¢ 
of train movements (table 2); flagmen and gatemen (table 5): 
in charge of floating equipment; and several small groups of js. 
cellaneous transportation employees. Table 1 gives data relatine j, 
all of these employees and to station agents and handlers of freivlyt. 
baggage, mail, and express, for the years 1922 to 1932. 

TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOURS, AN 1) 


PENSATION OF TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN TRAIN, EN 
AND YARD, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1922 TO 1932 


[Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 


S10n 
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and 
itrol 


CWS 








Employees | Hours worked Percentag: 
Indexed 

ratios of | Average 

output ! | compen- | Of 
to man- | sation per) Of group 





Average | 
number 


, of hours 
Year Index Number Index 


Average | numbers ~ | numbers _ —_ hours |employee} hours to 
number | (1926= x (1926 = a. (1926= | per year total 
100) 100) 100) hours ? 


























All employees, transportation group (other than train, engine, and yard 
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ee 204, 712 97.7 | 559, 290 97.6 52.5 82.5 | $1,409 | 12. 84 
1923..__.__| 215, 675 103.0 | 590, 146 103. 0 52. 6 92. 6 1415| 11.84 ; 
eS os 3 208, 619 99.6 | 569, 966 99.5 52.5 90.4| 1440| 1240 0. 48 
1925__.....| 208, 546 99.6 | 570, 802 99. 6 52.6 95.0 1, 453 | 12. 44 {! 
SO 2U9, 468 100.0 | 572,810 100. 0 52.6 100. 0 1,466} 12.09 \> 
eS 205, 026 97.9 | 558, 381 97.5 52.4 98. 8 1, 487 | 12.17 2 
Se 197, 467 94.3} 536, 530 93.7 52. 2 102. 6 1, 512 | 12. 27 43 
1929_____ _| 195, 948 93.5 | 530, 939 92.7 52. 1 106. 3 1, 524 12. 04 ( 
1930_____ __| 180, 881 86.4 | 482, 244 84. 2 51.3 100. 4 1, 515 12. 64 5 
Ie 159, 038 75.9 | 417,195 72.8 50.4 93.8 1,502} 13.53 11.2 
Sk cad 134, 265 64.1 | 346, 038 60. 4 49.6 86. 0 1, 355 | 14. 34 8: 
. 
Station agents 
31, 497 102.7 | 80,123 103.8 48.9 77.5 | $1,775 | 1. 84 
Sen Te 31, 636 103.1 | 80, 765 104.7 49. 1 91.2 1,777 1. 62 | 5 
a. a. 31, 351 102.2 | 79,834 103. 5 49.0 87.0 1, 823 1.74 | 1.99 
1925______- 30, 999 101.0| 78,351 101. 5 48. 6 93. 2 1, 836 1.71 Y 
1926... ....- 30, 681 100.0} 77, 162 100.0 48.4 100. 0 1, 857 1. 63 | 
ee 30, 394 99.1 | 76,023 98. 5 48.1 97.8 1, 877 1. 66 | 
ES 29, 865 97.3| 74,142 96. 1 47.7 100. 0 1, 906 1.70 | 9 
a 29, 322 95.6 | 72,497 94.0 47.5 104.9 1, 924 1. 64 | 12 
1930_......| 28, 715 93.6 | 70,179 91.0 47.0 93. 0 1, 916 1. 84 | 
en, 234 27, 612 90.0 | 66, 259 85.9 46. 2 79.6 1, 889 2.15 ’ 
aR 25, 802 84.1| 61,240 79. 4 | 45.6 | 65.5 1, 700 2. 54 
Handlers of freight, baggage, mail, and express 
1922______. 57, 582 94.3, 141,818 92.9 47.4 86.6 | $1, 108 3. 26 | 
RIBS 64, 898 106.3 | 162,016 106. 2 48. 0 89.9 1, 144 3. 25 4 
1924__..... 59, 811 98.0] 147, 904 96.9 47.6 92.8 1, 147 3. 22 
1925......_| 60, 740 99.5 | 151, 646 99. 4 48. 0 95.2 1, 163 3. 31 
1926____. 61, 050 100.0 | 152, 578 100. 0 48.1 100. 0 1, 169 3. 22 
LT 58, 609 96.0 | 144, 486 94.7 47.4 101.7 1, 168 3.15 | 2 
Cea 55, 485 90.9 | 136,817 89.7 47.4 107.2 1, 187 3.13 | 0) 
ae 55, 90.7} 136, 651 89. 6 47.5 110.0 1, 199 3. 10 | 5 
SIRS: 47, 691 78.1 | 112,981 74.0 45.6 114.2 1, 142 2. 96 0 
— egeme. 38, 957 63.8 | 89,397 58. 6 44.1 116.6 1, 092 2.90 () 
TRG. 29, 993 49.1 66,313 43.5 42.5) 119.5 948 2.75 5 























| In revenue traffic units. See part 1, table 1. 
2 For hours and compensation of all employees, see part 1, tables 4 and 6. 
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The greatest employment in the entire group both in number of 
employees and in man-hours occurred in 1923. The average number 
of employees declined steadily after 1923, with the exception of 1926, 
from 204,712 in 1923 to 134,265 in 1932. The decline in man-hours 
was somewhat greater, the index number in 1932 (based on 1926) 
falling to 60.4 as compared with 64.1 for employees. This was due 
0 an increase in part time, the average number of hours per week 
(alling from 52.1 in 1929 to 49.6 in 1932. 

Compensation of employees in this group in 1922 was below the 
average for all employees, as shown by the fact that the group’s pro- 
portion of total compensation was only 10.81 percent, while the 
sroup’s proportion of total hours was 12.84 percent. There was a 
creater disparity in 1932, the group’s proportion of total hours in- 
creasing 11.7 percent over 1922, while its proportion of total com- 
pensation increased only 9.6 percent. 

The trends in the subdivisions of the group varied widely. This is 
illustrated by station agents and by handlers of freight, baggage, 
mail, and express. Changes in the average number of employees 
and in man-hours were much smaller in the case of station agents, 
and much greater in the case of handlers of freight, baggage, mail, 
and express than in the case of the group as a whole. On an indexed 
basis, man-hours of the entire group declined from 103 in 1923 to 
(0.4 in 1932; man-hours of station agents, from 104.7 to 79.4; and 
man-hours of handlers, from 106.2 to 43.5. 

The average annual compensation of station agents was above the 
average of the group and of all employees; while the average compen- 
sation of handlers was considerably below the averages of the group 
and of all labor, and its disparity was much greater in 1932 than in 
1922. Station agents’ proportion of total hours was 38 percent 
greater in 1932 than in 1922, and their proportion of total compen- 
sition was 36.8 percent greater. Handlers’ proportion of hours was 
15.7 percent smaller in 1932 than in 1922, and their proportion of 
compensation was 22.6 percent smaller. 

Different subdivisions of employees in this main group were 
affected in widely varying degrees by technological changes. The 
productivity of the entire group, as expressed in terms of revenue 
traffic units, rose from an index number of 82.5 in 1922 to 106.3 in 
1929, and declined to 86 in 1932. The index numbers for station 
agents were continuously lower than for the group as a whole, while 
those for handlers of freight, baggage, mail, and express were much 
higher, and increased continuously throughout the period, from 86.6 
in 1922 to 119.5 in 1932, or 38 percent. The work of station agents 
was but slightly affected by technological changes; and since it was 
hot possible to reduce the number in proportion to the reduction of 
traffic, the result was a decline in the ratios of revenue traffic to 
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station agents’ aggregate man-hours. The rising ratios in | 
of the handlers of freight, etc., were made possible by the ev 
tively ready adjustment of the amount of employment to ch» 


the amount of traffic. 


gone extensive mechanization. 


Complete adaptability of the amount « 
to the amount of traffic would undoubtedly have made po- 
higher average productivity, for the work of this group has 


In the case of these various 


there seems to be no adequate means of measuring the servic: 


dered by them in maintaining traffic facilities as contrasted wit); {\ej; 


productivity in terms of revenue traffic. 


Communications and the control of train movements, as here jjso|. 
are functions which are performed by train dispatchers, train directors. 
telegraphers, and telephoners, including wire chiefs and lesser st. tioy 
agents and towermen.* These groups all come under the venery| 
classification of transportation other than train, engine, and yard. 

In these groups the number of employees has been affected to son 
extent by changes in the amount of revenue traffic, but the principa| 


Communications and Control of Train Movements 


factors have been technological. 
ductivity, and compensation are shown in table 2. 


The trends of employment, pro- 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE 


COMPENSATION 


OF 


EMPLOYEES 


TRAFFIC 
CONNECTED WITH COMMUNICATIONS AN) 


TO MAN-HOUR 


CONTROL OF TRAIN MOVEMENTS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 





[Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 








Employees 
Year | Index 
Average | numbers 
| number | (1926= 
100) 

ees | 65, 765 101.3 
ae 67, 605 104. 1 
|v lS 69, 499 107.0 
1919 69, 845 107. 6 
ee 72, 071 | 111.0 
1921. - 67, 206 103. 5 
1922 64, 794 99.8 
1923 67, 406 103.8 
1924 66, 037 101.7 
1925 65, 105 100. 3 
Me ..w ck 64, 925 100. 0 
ee 63, 602 98.0 
a 61, 746 95. 1 
1929____. 61, 242 94.3 
ES 58, 160 89. 6 
I oe in 52, 841 81.4 
1932- 46, 283 71.3 
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215, 950 
218, 702 
216, 326 
196, 692 
202, 961 


183, 815 
179, 319 
187, 207 


180, 218 
179, 611 


175, 528 
169, 191 
166, 184 
156, 572 
140, 772 
121, 949 
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100) 
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vears of increase in the amount of revenue traffic, falling to 46,283 in 
1932. The number of man-hours ranged much more widely, from a 
maximum index number of 121.8 in 1917 (with 1926 as the base year) 
to 67.9 in 1932. The average number of hours per employee ranged 
from 63.2 per week in 1916 to 50.7 in 1932. The average annual com- 
pensation per employee in 1916 was $915, and from 1920 to 193] 
ranged around $1,900, but declined by 1932 to $1,762. Throughout 
the period, the group’s percentage of total time worked was practically 
the same as its percentage of total compensation. 

The indexed ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours ranged 
from 70.2 in 1916 to 106.5 in 1929 and 76.5 in 1932. When these 
figures are compared with the index numbers of revenue traffic units, 
which fell to 52.0 in 1932, it is apparent that the work of these groups 
has been affected vitally by technological changes, for they are required 
to render substantially the same services, whether revenue traffic is 
heavy or light. Indeed, the many changes in train schedules due to 
declines in revenue traffic and to mergers and consolidations have 
tended to increase the amount of service required of employees 
connected with communications and the control of train movements. 
The number of train orders issued is not a measure of work done, 
because a given order may be repeated to several trains, the execution 
of different orders in the handling of signals entails varying amounts 
of work, and train orders themselves are being supplanted by direct 
signal indications. 

The control of train movements was formerly, in the main, by 
means of telegraphic train orders based on the principle of the time 
interval between trains and supplemented by the use of signals such 
is flags, lanterns, fuses, and torpedoes.' The manual block system 
introduced the principle of the space interval as well as the time 
interval between trains. It was operated on the authority of tele- 
graphic instructions or train orders. The number of block signal 
stations was increased between the main stations, and this increase, 
combined with the 8-hour day, made necessary a large additional 
humber of dispatchers and towermen. 

A change which tended to reduce the number of employees in these 
groups was the introduction of the telephone selector, invented in 
1907. This enabled the operator to pick out any block signal station 
und communicate with it without connecting with other stations. 
After 1907 there was a rapid extension of telephone service. Less 
time was required than for telegraphic communication, the amount of 
business handled per operator increased, and the special training and 
skill of Morse telegraphers was not needed by telephoners. 


' For a more detailed account of principal technological changes affecting communications and the control 
of train movements, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1932 (pp. 1017-1028): ‘‘ Displacement of Morse 
velegraphers in railroad systems.”’ 
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A more important factor tending to reduce the number of ej); 
in these groups was the automatic block signal system. 
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block signals required not only signal operation, but also tele )|\yy) 

or telegraphic authority for the operation of signals.  Aytoy)s;); 

: _ : : , — il 
block signaling is based on the authority of the dispatcher, |), ; | 
greatly reduces the number of block signal station operators‘), 
signals are operated by a track circuit established by the moy yo.) : 
of the train, which clears the signals for itseif within the bloc) gy, | 
and at the same time sets the signals against other trains. 

ce , , 
The transition from manual block signals to automatic })\o¢ 
signals and from the use of the telegraph to the use of the telephone jy 

the transmission of train orders is indicated by table 3. 

TABLE 3.—TRANSITION FROM MANUAL TO AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS A) ( 
THE TELEGRAPH TO THE TELEPHONE, AS REPORTED TO THE INTE! 
COMMERCE COMMISSION, 1908 TO 1932! | 

— ee = —— —— = —=— - —_—s 1 
Manual block signals Mu 
y 
oe eee —| Automatic block havir 
Miles of road Block signal signals . 
under stations 
Jan. 1— Aaa Cees mn 
. | Number | Miles of | Number 
Tele- ‘ 7 ele- | Total closed road block- Te 
— —— number part con- signal gra} 
es at | time | trolled | sections 
sa pe are 7 aes 
| | | 

1908 40,040.3 | 3,286.8 | 9,438 | 2, 600 | 10,819. 3 

1909 | 38,073.8| 5,644.0) 9,439| 3.322| 121743) 18,605 

1910 39,477.4 | 8,105.0 | 9,898| 3,713 | 14,2389 24, 380 

1911 | 38,612.7 | 12, 198.8 9, 912 | 3, 751 | 17, 709.8 | 20, S81 175, 2 

1912 | 37,417.0 | 16,544.2 | 10, 609 4, 400 20,300.0 |} 33,715 160, 400 

1913 | 38, 106.3 | 23, 002. 1 11, 433 | 4,996 | 22,196.6 | 38,982 155, 6M 

1914 33, 935. 6 | 26, 241.4 11, 007 4,849 | 26, 569.3 46,811 147, 33 

1915 | 37,938. 1 | 28, 363.8 11, 496 5, 799 29, 863. 5 51, 690 149, 

1916 | 36, 265.6 | 29, 731. 2 11, 362 | 5, 848 | 30, 942. 5 54, 171 151, 6 

1917 35, 540.8 | 31, 082.7 | 11, 416 5, 819 | 32, 954. 6 57,228 } 149, 45¢ 

1918 33, 661.0 | 31, 346.0 11, 472 | 5,701 | 35, 193. 1 60, 220 | 142, 119 

1919 31, 929.5 | 32, 331.5 11, 267 5, 374 | 36, 989. 4 63, 334 136, 584 

1920 31, 436.3 | 34,419.4 | 11,337 | 5,465 | 37,968.8| 67,286 | 134, 60 

1921 Mee ‘ 31, 513.9 | 33, 842.3 12, 274 5, 224 | 38, 543.9 64, 564 | 133, 317 

ee 31, 215.5 | 34, 504.3 10, 864 5, 385 | 39, 061.5 64, 464 132, 682 

= 31, 300.6 | 34, 857.8 10,714 5,351 | 40, 065. 6 66, 677 129, It 

32, 199. 3 | 35, 752. 3 11, 000 | 5, 363 | 41, 537.1 69,756 | 132, 6 

1925. _- 31, 355. 6 | 34,920. 4 10, 863 | 5,422 | 43, 838.8 73, 138 121, 

1926 31,992. 3 | 33,573.8| 10,841 | 5,403 | 45,596.9| 73,984 | 118,628 

1927 | 28,906. 7 | 34,669.2| 10,258 | 5, 203 | 49,466.1| 78,940 | 113," 

1928. _. | 27,441.3 | 35,1121 | 9,425| 5,017 | 53,6165} 83,126 | 108, 3 

lta 25, 113.3 | 33, 358.3 8,860 | 4,866 | 56,4886] 85,652] 103, 5s 

1930... 23, 948.6 | 32,155.4 | 8,200 | 4,654 | 60, 162.0 | 88,908 | 101, 54s 

1931 21, 910. 5 | 3,804.0] 8,069) 4,620 | 62,726.0] 92,206 | 98,04 

1932 21,602. 2| 33,4084 | 7,264) 4,450 | 63,.530.6 | 92,851 | 97, 625 


























1 See also Monthly Labor Review, May 1932, pp. 1017-1020. 
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The growth of the manual block signal system is indicated !)\ tle 
increase in the total number of stations, from 9,438 in 1908 to 12.274 
in 1921. The number declined after 1921, until in 1932 there were 
only 7,264 stations, and more than three fifths of these were 
part of the time, indicating the survival of the manual system 11:01!!!) 
in areas of comparatively light traffic. The telephone gra‘ :lly 
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supplanted the telegraph both in the control of the manual block 
signal system and in the transmission of train orders. 

(1 addition to the transition from the telegraph to the telephone 
and from manual block signals to automatic block signals, there has 
heen in recent years a development of automatic train control. 
This combines the automatic operation of signals and of brakes to 
stop the train when signal indications are violated. Extensive in- 
stallations were ordered in 1922. Another innovation has been the 
use, since 1923, of signals in the cab. These are continually before 
the engine crew, overcoming poor visibility of wayside signals due 
to fog or other weather conditions. 

The development of interlocking plants has simplified the control 
of train movements and has facilitated the work not only of em- 
ployees directly concerned, but of train, engine, and yard crews as 
well. Interlocking plants are used extensively at terminals and 
intersections, and they range from the highly intricate plants at 
such terminals as the Grand Central Station at New York, con- 
trolling the movements of hundreds of trains daily, to remote inter- 
sections Where hours may intervene without a passing train. The 
operation of these plants has recently been facilitated by the de- 
velopment of remote-control devices making possible the handling 
of plants by employees at a distance as an incidental part of their 
duties. Ip this way operators formerly in attendance at many 
points have been eliminated. 

A significant recent development is centralized traffic control for 
dispatching trains by direct signal indication through remote con- 
trol, rather than by train orders. In this way the former functions 
of the dispatcher in authorizing train movements and of other em- 
ployees in carrying out the orders by the operation of signals and of 
switches are combined. The number of installations of centralized 
traffic control since 1930 is indicated in table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—-CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC-CONTROL INSTALLATIONS, AS REPORTED TO 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 1930 TO 1932 


' Numbe sig : 
Number | “Umber of signal 


: ‘ Total 
Number } AN tac Number of controlled number of 
ton 1 of instal- | Miles of | naccing!| switches vas och 
’ lationsin' road passing) : switches 
. ; sidings con- , | ind 
service trolled Sema- | piont ieate 
phore ae" —_— 
1930 26 341.1 68 18] 142 | 568 959 
1931 “4 569. 1 113 | 357 248 | sz 1, 700 
1932 58 892. 8 177 725 0} 1,574 2, 726 


See also Monthly Labor Review, May 1932, pp. 1020-1023. 


The number of instaliations of centralized traffic control increased 
from 26 on January 1, 1930, to 58 two years later. The miles of road 
allected increased from 341.1 to 892.8. The total number of switches 
and signals affected increased from 959 to 2,726. These installations 
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not only have eliminated considerable numbers of employees conn: 
directly with communications and the control of train moven 
but also have reduced the number of persons connected with the . 
ation of switches and facilitated the work of train, engine, and 
crews. 

Communications include not only the control of train movem, 
but also the handling of ordinary message traffic, to some exten 
the general public but mainly, especially in recent years, for the ).\\- 
road companies. Telephone-switchboard operators not connected 
directly with transportation are classified under professional, cle 
and general employees, and these, as well as the groups connect 
directly with the control of train movements, have been affected |) 
technological changes. In general, these changes include an inecress 
in the use of the telephone as compared with the telegraph, the intyo- 
duction of automatic or dial telephone exchanges, and the supplant: 
of Morse manual telegraphers by operators of teletypes. The tele. 
type is essentially a typewriter connected with a telegraphic cire.i) 
or with a number of circuits if duplicates of the message are desired 

Before 1920, the changes in modes of communication and of con- 
trolling train movements aimed primarily at safety, and they greatly 
increased the amount of labor required. This was particularly true 
of the manual block signal system. More recently, technologica! 
changes have been concerned with the safety factor but have been 
perhaps even more significant in economizing labor costs. 


Crossing Flagmen and Gatemen 


Another group classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under transportation other than train, engine, and yard consists o| 
crossing flagmen and gatemen. Similar to these in function, and in- 
cluded in table 5, are drawbridge operators. The number of eii- 
ployees in these groups is small. They are included because tlic 
changes in their numbers have been largely independent of the amount 
of revenue traffic and have been brought about almost exclusively |) 
technological changes, which have tended to reduce their = 
and by increased highway traffic, which has in part counteracted | 
reduction due to technological changes. 

The average number of employees in these groups rose from 17,)!)') 
in 1916 to 25,043 in 1920, and in most of the succeeding years decline 
until in 1932 the number was 19,184. Because of the reduction | 
number of hours per employee, the index numbers of man-hours 
show a much greater decline in employment. With a base of 100 1) 
1926, these numbers ranged from 106.4 in 1918 to 78.4 in 19382. ‘I! 
average number of hours per employee per week in 1916 was 7>/ 
Even after the 8-hour day was introduced the average number ©! 
hours was more than 55 per week until the period of the depress!’ 
when, by 1932, the number had fallen to 53.8. 
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5.—EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOURS, AND 
PENSATION OF CROSSING FLAGMEN AND GATEMEN AND DRAWBRIDGE 
RATORS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 


| Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 


Employees Hours worked Percentage ratio 
Indexed 


Average 
A g ratios of 


Average 


number | output | | Compen- Of group 
I Index : Index of hours | to man- sation Of group |) compen 
Number _| per em- “ per em- 

Average | numbers numbers | hours , | hours to | sation to 

number | (1926 (thou- |" (ig2= | Ployee | (igo6 ployee total total 

100) sands) 100) per week | 199) per year) hours | compen 

S n 

ie 17, 599 74.3 71, 927 105. 1 78. 6 80.3 $507 1. 37 (0). f 
17 17, 635 74. 5 67, 276 98. 3 73.4 94.4 552 1. 22 a 
18 18, 711 5 79.0 72, 835 106. 4 76.3 OO. 4 91] 1. 2¢ 64 
| 24, 487 103. 4 71, 323 104. 2 57. 1 SAS YS2 1. 40 KS 
2 25, 043 105. 8 72, O81 105. 3 56.4 94.3 1,117 1. 31 7 
/?] 24, 627 104. 0 70, 231 102. 6 54.8 73. 5 1, 064 1. 70 94 
)22 23, 507 99.3 68, O15 99.4 5. f x1. 0 QO7 1. 60 x) 
123 24, 300 102. 6 70, 497 103. 0 55.8 92.7 YI] 1. 45 i3 
124 24, 450 103. 3 71, 109 103.9 55.9 XA. 6 924 1.459 79 
125 24, O75 101.7 69, 927 102. 2 55.9 92.6 926 1. 57 77 
/26; 23, 675 100. 0 68, 443 100. 0 55. 6 100. 0 g2s 1. 50 73 
97 23, 254 QR, 2 67, 140 OS. | 55. 5 gx, 2 O50 1. 52 7 
12 ; 22, 551 95. 2 64, 976 94.9 55. 4 101.3 949 1. 55 75 
24 21, 866 92.3 2, 644 91.5 55. 1 107. 6 954 |. 48 7] 
21, 075 RY. 0 60, 141 87.9 54.9 96. 3 963 1. 65 78 
20, 107 84.9 Afi, S87 83. 1 4.4 82.2 953 1.94 Oo) 
10, 184 81.0 43, 676 78.4 453.8 66. 3 RA 9. 34 1.07 


In revenue traffic units 


The indexed ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours increased 
from 80.3 in 1916 to 100.0 in 1926, and to 107.6 in 1929, thereafter 
declining to 66.3 in 1932. These index numbers, when compared 
with those of revenue traffie units, which fell as low as 52.0 in 1932, 
indicate important changes in methods of affording protection at 
highway crossings and bridges. Virtually the same degree of pro- 
tection is required whether revenue traffic is light or heavy. Indeed, 
there has been an increase in the amount of protection required because 
of the increase in the number of crossings and especially in the amount 
of highway traffic. If there had been no technological changes 
affecting the work of these groups, the amount of employment must 
necessarily have increased in spite of declining railway traffic.” 

Among the technological changes affecting the work of these groups 
ire automatic signals at highway crosSings. Detailed figures before 
1924 are not available. The manually protected crossings decreased 
rom 53.7 percent of all protected crossings in 1924 to 35.3 percent 
in 1932, and automatically protected crossings increased from 46.3 
percent of all protected crossings in 1924 to 64.7 percent in 1932. 
Crossings protected by both audible and visible signals increased 
from 19.4 percent in 1924 to 32.5 percent in 1932.3 





For estimates of the increased amount of employment that would have been required if there had been 
ho changes in the methods of affording protection at crossings, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1932, 
p. 766. The estimate for 1930 is to the effect that without automatic signals and grade separations, more 
than 44,000 additional crossing watchmen would have been required. 

or more detailed information, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1982, pp. 759-769, 
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The amount of employment necessary for the protection of | 
ings has also been affected materially by grade separations at raj! 
highway crossings. Statistics before 1925 are not available. |) 
number of grade separations from 1925 to 1932 totaled 2,123. 
grade separations are usually made at crossings where protect; 
particularly important, the elimination of crossings at the same |.\0 
by grade separations has presumably almost without exee);j,) 
reduced the amount of employment that would otherwise have joo) 
necessary. 

In addition to automatic signals and grade separations, ano!) 
development has affected the amount of labor required. Where 
number of gates are located in the same vicinity, as in terminals snc 
at intersections, remote-control devices have made possible the eo- 
tralized operation of a number of gates by a single employee. 

Improved methods of protecting highway crossings not only |iaye 
eliminated a large number of employees in connection with the iin- 
mediate work of protecting the crossings, but by speeding up the 
movement of traffic have facilitated the work of other classes | 
employees and tended to reduce the amount of employment required 
for the handling of trains. 

Although hours of labor were extremely high, and the responsi}il- 
ities of crossing watchmen and drawbridge operators were grave, 
their average compensation in 1916 was $507 per year. The largest 
average compensation, $1,117, was received in 1920, and by 1932 i! 
had declined. to $853. Hours worked were 1.37 percent of the hours 
of all employees in 1916, 1.50 percent in 1926, and 2.34 percent in 
1932—an increase by 1926 over 1916 of 9.5 percent, and by 1932, of 
70.8 percent. The proportion of total compensation going to these 
groups in 1916 was only 0.60 percent as compared with 1.37 percen| 
of total time; and the trend of their compensation, although somie- 
what favorable to them, gave them in 1932 only 1.07 percent of total 
compensation as compared with 2.34 percent of total time. 


Changes in First Half of 1933 


As a. whole, the group of trafsportation employees other than train, 
engine, and yard crews was affected slightly by the upturn in revenue 
traffic between March and July 1933. The month of smallest ei- 
ployment in man-hours was February, when the aggregate man-houw's 
fell to 24,093,000. By July, the number had risen to 27,375,000, an 
increase of 11.4 percent since March, as compared with an increase 
of 43.5 percent in revenue traffic. In consequence, the producti\''\ 
of this group, in terms of revenue traffic, rose rapidly. From a |. 
point of 86 in March 1933 the index number of productivity rose | 
106.9 in July 1933, the numbers being based on the correspond): 
months of 1926. Briefly, with an increasing amount of revel’ 
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irailie, the amount of employment rises much more slowly, and even 
with revenue traffic at the peak of 1926, employment without a radi- 
eal change of hours would be far below the level of 1926. 


Transportation—Yardmasters, Switch Tenders, and Hostlers 


(CHANGES affecting the group described by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers are 
analyzed for the years 1922 to 1932 in table 6. 

TanLe 6.—-EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOURS, AND COM 

PENSATION OF YARDMASTERS, SWITCH TENDERS, AND HOSTLERS, CLASS I RAIL 


ROADS, 1922 TO 1932 


| Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 


Employees Hours paid for Percentage ratios 


——) Average | Indexed | Average 
number | ratios of | compen- 


Yea of hours | output! sation Of eras Of group 
car Average | Index | Number| Index | perem- | to man- | per em- nt I per - 
he numbers | (thou- | numbers| ployee hours ployee to ated | bagel 
(1926= 100)} sands) \(1926=100)| per week \(1926=100)| per year hours | compen- 
sation 
1922 23, 592 97.3} 67,978 | 97.5 55. 4 82.6) $2,097 1. 56 1. 
1923 26, 317 108. 6 75, 765 108. 6 55. 4 87.58 2,114 1. 52 1.83 
1924 24, 729 102. 0 70, 976 101.8 55. 2 SS. 4 2, 161 1. 54 1. Sf 
925 24,114 99. 5 69, 126 99. 1 55. 1 95. 5 2, 209 1. 5] 1. 84 
1926 24, 236 100.0 69, 735 100. 0 55. 3 100. 0 2, 206 1. 47 1. 8] 
1927 23, 409 06. 6 66, 900 95.9 55. 0 100.4 2, 301 1. 46 1. 82 
1928 22, 142 91.4 63, 511 91.1 55. 2 105. 5 2, 359 1.45 1. 8&3 
1929 21, 788 89.9 62, 470 89. 6 55. 1 110.0 2, 381 1. 42 1. 76 
1930 20, 303 83.8 57, 697 82.7 54.7 102. 2 2, 358 1. 5) 1. 85 
1931 | 17,607 72.6 48, 922 70. 2 53.4 97.4 2, 293 1. 59 1. 90 
1932 14,112 58. 2 38, 264 54.9 52. 1 94.7 2, 016 1. 59 1.85 


In revenue traffic units. 


The number of yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers com- 
bined increased from 23,592 in 1922 to 26,317 in 1923, and in sue- 
ceeding years, with one exception, declined until in 1932 there was 
an average of only 14,112. Man-hours declined after 1929 more 
rapidly than did the average number of employees, the index number 
of employees for 1932 being 58.2 and of man-hours, 54.9. The aver- 
age number of hours per employee per week remained virtually con- 
stant until 1930, ranging from 55.4 in 1922 to 55.1 in 1929, and falling 
to 52.1 in 1922. 

The indexed ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours, based on 
the year 1926, rose from 82.6 in 1922 to a high point of 110.0 in 1929, 
and fell with declining traffic to 94.7 in 1932. The amount of revenue 
traffic is not an adequate measure of the services required for main- 
taining yard facilities, and these seryices have been vitally affected 
by technological changes,such as “hump” yards and interlocking plants. 
During the increase in revenue traffic from March to July 1933 the 
amount of employment in these groups remained almost unchanged. 
The average number employed in March 1933 was 12,517, and in 
July, 12,510. Total man-hours, as well as number of employees, 
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declined after March, though man-hours were somewhat hig!) j) 
July than in March. Revenue traffic, on the other hand, inere...., 
43.5 percent. The indexed ratio of revenue traffic units to 
hours rose rapidly to 118.5 in July 1933 as compared with [()\) j, 
July 1926. The principal technological changes affecting these o 
will be discussed later in connection with yard crews handling | 
and engines. 

The average annual compensation of employees in these grow). j) 
1922 was $2,097. By 1929 it rose to $2,381, but fell to $2,016 in [o3 
The group’s proportion of total hours of all employees was only | 
percent in 1922 and 1.59 percent in 1932. Its proportion of | 
compensation was somewhat larger. 


Transportation—Train and Engine Crews 


The Group as a Whole 


Unper transportation, train and engine, are included crews whic 
handle trains and engines on the road and in the yards, with the exce). 
tion of switch tenders, who operate switches, and hostlers, who hay. 
charge of the handling of engines when not in use for road service «) 
yard switching service. The general status of the group from 122 
to 1932 is shown in table 7. 

Taste 7.-EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOUK 
COMPENSATION OF TRAIN AND ENGINE CREWS, CLASS I RAILROADS, | 


1932 
[Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 























Employees Hours paid for | Percentage 1 
J Indexed 
a ratios of | Average 
of hours output ' | compen- | Of gr 
Year Index Number Index m- | #0 man- | sation per| Of group | « 
Average | numbers | “Y+y5y.. | numbers a hours |employee) hours to | satior 
number | (1926= | songs) | (1926= aaa (1926= | per year| total (tota 
100) ee cde 100) hours | | 
| | 
—_— — 
1922 ..| 302, 083 91.0 847, 481 87. 1 53.9 92.4 | $2,224 19. 45 
1922......-| 343,382 103. 5 988, 201 101.6 55. 3 93. 9 2, 283 19. 82 
1924__- -| $21,379 96.8 | 897,514 92. 3 53. 7 97. 5 | 2, 294 19. 52 
1925.......| 322,778 97.3 | 903, 505 92.9 53. 8 101.9/ 2,357; 19.69 
1926 _ _ - -| 331, 869 100.0 | 972, 560 100. 0 56. 4 100.0 | 2, 384 20. 52 
_ Sees 322, 320 97.1 928, 534 95. 5 55.4 100. 9 | 2,417 20. 24 
> _| 310,817 93. 7 894, 195 91.9 55. 3 104. 5 | 2, 457 20. 45 
1929......_| 314, 404 94.7 913, 385 93. 9 55.9 104. 9 2, 517 | 20. 70 
a 283, 710 85. 5 791, 925 81.4 53. 7 103. 8 | 2, 411 20. 76 
1931__.....] 243,879 73.5 | 654, 406 67.3 51.6 101.5 | 2, 312 | 21. 22 
10382_......| 202, 552 61.0 | . 624, 125 53.9 49.8 96. 4 | 2, 031 21. 71 





1 In revenue traffic units. 


| 


Train and engine crews are about one fifth of all employees. | ic 
average number was 302,083 in 1922, 343,382 in 1923, and, afte! 
irregular decline, 202,552 in 1932. 

The average working week was slightly longer from 1923 to 1|\)-') 
than in 1922, but thereafter declined to 49.8 hours in 1932. On | 
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busis of a 6-day week, the average number of hours was more than 
s per day, even in 1932. The high average is due in part to overtime 
and in part to the inclusion of time paid for but not actually worked. 
In the ease of road train and engine crews, time paid for is computed 
on the basis of hypothetical distances and speeds, and the actual 
distance may be smaller while the actual speed may be greater, the 
result often being a smaller amount of time on duty than is paid for. 

The indexed ratios of revenue traffic units to man-hours paid fo1 
ranged from 92.4 in 1922 to 104.9 in 1929, the number falling to 96.4 
in 1932. ‘These ratios, which are not to be regarded as indicating 
the effects of technological changes on employment, will be supple- 
mented by other ratios in connection with the discussion of subdivi- 
sions of the group. 

The average annual compensation per employee of train and engine 
‘ews was much above the general average, ranging from $2,224 in 
1922 to $2,517 in 1929 and falling to $2,031 in 1932. The group’s 
proportion of total hours in 1922 was 19.45 percent, as compared 
with 25.17 percent of total compensation. By 1932 the advantage 
of the group as to compensation had somewhat declined, for its pro- 
portion of hours increased 11.6 percent, while its proportion of com- 
pensation increased only 6.4 percent. 

From January to July 1933 there was a comparatively large in- 
crease of employment in train and engine service, the average number 
in January being 189,938, and in July, 207,826. 


Yard Service 


Reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission make possible a 
study of the principal groups of employees engaged in yard service 
and also in road service from 1916 to 1932. Table 8 deals with yard 
service, and includes switch tenders as well as yard train and engine 
crews (yard engineers and motormen, conductors, and foremen, fire- 
men and helpers, and brakemen and flagmen). Hostlers are not in- 
cluded. Man-hours are hours worked, not hours paid for. 

The average number of employees in all of these groups combined 
varied widely, the largest number being 128,258 in 1923, and the 
smallest number 77,741 in 1932. With 1926 as the base vear, the 
index number of average number of employees in 1916 was 75.1, 
and in 1932, 60.7; while the index numbers for man-hours were 
102.7 in 1916 and 52 in 1932. The average length of the working 
week declined from 68.6 hours in 1916 to 43 in 1932. 

Average annual compensation per employee was lowest in 1916 
($1,246) and highest in 1920 ($2,296), although it approximated 
the latter in 1928 and 1929. By 1932 it had fallen to $1,790. Average 
compensation per employee in these groups was somewhat above the 
general average throughout the period, and the percentages of 
uggregate hours and wages tended to increase. 
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TABLE 8.—EM PLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOURS, AN 
PENSATION OF YARD TRAIN, ENGINE, AND SWITCH CREWS, CLASS I RAIL: 
1916 TO 1932 


| Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 








¢ | 
Employees Hours worked | Percentage 
_ MS Average | Indexed | Average 
number | ratios of | compen- | 

of hours | output ! sation Of 

Year Index Number Index perem- | toman- | perem- | Of group) « 
Average | numbers | * (thou. numbers; ployee | hours ployee | hours to 

number | (1926= | © is) (1926= | per (1926= per total 

100) — | week 100) year hours | ¢ 
1916 96, 198 | 75. 1 342, 920 102. 7 68. 6 $2.2 $1, 246 6. 54 
1917 114, S886 8Y. 6 369, 456 | 110.6 61.8 83.8 1, 388 6.72 
1918 127, 962 99. 9 380, 750 | 114.0 57. 2 | 84.5 1, 702 6. 61 
1919 118, 872 92. 8 325, 444 | 97.5 52. 7 92.9 1, 754 6. 40 
1920 124, 653 97.3 367, 996 110, 2 56.8 | 90. 1 2, 206 6. 69 
1921 106, 439 | 83.1 | 273, 455 81.9 49.4 92.0 1, 983 6. 61 
1922 109, 191 | 85.2 | 279,012 | 83. 6 49. | 96.3 1,979 fj, 58 
1923 128, 258 | 100. 1 336, 425 100. 7 50. 4 | 94.7 2, 047 6.93 
1924 119, 873 | 93. 5 310, 342 | 92.9 49.8 96.8 2, OS2 6.04 
1925__ 123, 049 | 96.0 | 319, 005 | 95.5 | 49.9 99.0 2, 124 15 
1926 128, 151 100. 0 333, 937 100. 0 | 50. 1 100. 0 2, 154 7.31 
1927 124, 372 97. 1 318, 381 95.3 | 49.2 101. | 2, 201 7. 21 
1928 _ - | 120, 594 | 94.1 | 309, 432 | 92.7 49.3 103. 8 2, 257 7.37 
1929 | 124, 563 | 97.2 | 321, 732 | 96. 3 49. 7 | 102. 2 2, 287 7. 60 
1930 |} 111,853 87.3 277, 057 &3. 0 47.6 101.9 | 2, 184 7. 59 
1931 95, 649 74.6 225, 400 67.5 45. 3 101, 2 2, 073 7. 67 
1932 77, 741 60.7 173, 792 42.0 13.0 99.8 | 1, 700 7. 59 


' In revenue traffic units 


The indexed ratios of revenue traffic units to the man-hours worked 
by these groups rose from 82.2 in 1916 to 103.8 in 1928, and thereafter 
declined slightly to 99.8 in 1932. These ratios do not indicate the 
full extent of the effects of technological changes on amount of emplovy- 
ment. The number of trains, engines, and cars in freight service tends 
to decline with the amount of revenue traffic, thereby reducing tlic 
amount of work required of yard transportation employees. Tlic 
number of passenger trains and engines, however, remains compara- 
tively constant, requiring yard services whether revenue passenge! 
traffic declines or not. As a result, it is possible to reduce the amount 
of yard employment more readily than the amount of road passenge: 
employment during a period of declining traffic, but it is more difficul! 
to reduce the amount of yard work than the amount of road freigh! 
work. 

The work of yard employees has been affected by several importai' 
technological changes. Automatic block signals, interlockers, and 
centralized traffic control have mainly affected communications and 
the control of train movements, but they have facilitated the work 0! 
yardmen, especially switchmen and switch tenders. Various mino! 
improvements have more directly affected these groups of employeer- 
Among these are automatic couplers, impact recorders, track sc:!e- 
for automatically weighing and recording weights while cars: 
moving, and devices using gas, oil, and electricity for melting snow «! 
ice at switches and retarders. These last-named devices |i: 
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eliminated much of the manual labor of maintenance of way and 
<ructures and have facilitated the work of yard train and engine 
erews and of switchmen. 

The main technological changes affecting yard transportation 
yryices are connected with the newer types of classification yards, 
especiilly the gravity or “hump” yards for sorting cars. The 
itilization of differences in elevation—that is, of gravity—in the 
rting of cars was introduced as early as 1890 to supplement the 
“drilling”? or “poling” of cars, but the control of the movement and 
speed of cars on a down grade required the use of large numbers of car 
riders and entailed serious risks until the car retarder was introduced 
in 1924. This device, combined with impact recorders and heaters 
for melting ice and snow, made possible the control of each car 
individually as it is sent down the classification tracks. Large 
numbers of car riders formerly necessary were no longer needed and, 
in addition, the movement and sorting of cars was greatly speeded up. 

The effects of the car retarder on employment in one classification 
yard which early introduced it are shown in table 9. 


ale 9.-OPERATING ECONOMIES EFFECTED BY CAR RETARDERS IN A CLASSI- 
FICATION YARD! 





February February March 1924 March 1925 


Qo i. QOS (« > 
Item sore inatal- gl mad (before in- ‘fter in- 
lation) tion) stallation) iilation 
rs humped $2, 534 | 15, 283 48, 770 51, 556 
nductor hours 696 | 648 | 744 709 
tchmen and car-rider hours 14, 192 | 2, 787 13, 424 2, 517 
vitech-tender hours 3, 480 3, 720 
Hand-brake-tester hours 5S 62 
Retarder-operator hours 3, 360 3, 513 
Messenger-service hours 280 310 


American Railway Association, Signal Section, Proceedings, vol. 23, p. 503. See also Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Ex parte 106, vol. 7, exhibit 109 (hearings on proposed 6-hour day). 


Although there was an increase in the number of cars classified in 
this yard after the installation of car retarders, the number of hours of 
switchmen and car riders fell from 14,192 in February 1924 before 
installation, to 2,787 in February 1925 after installation, and a sim- 
lar change occurred in March 1925 as compared with March 1924. 
Switch-tender hours (3,480 in February 1924 and 3,720 in March 
'924) were eliminated entirely, as were the hours of hand-brake 
testers. The time added in February 1925 consisted of 3,360 hours 
of retarder operators and 280 hours of messengers, similar additions 
ippearing also in March 1925. The speeding up of the work by car 
‘etarders is also indicated by the fact that the number of hours 
worked by conductors declined somewhat in spite of the increased 
tumber of cars classified. 
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Road Passenger Service 





Employees engaged in road passenger service as classified 
Interstate Commerce Commission include conductors, assistan) eo). 
ductors, and ticket collectors, baggagemen, brakemen, and {!:-)0), 
engineers and motormen, and firemen and helpers. Changes |) oy). 
ployment, ratios of revenue passenger-miles to man-hours, and ey). 
pensation of these groups combined are shown in table 10. 


the 


TABLE 10.—EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOU| 
COMPENSATION OF ROAD PASSENGER EMPLOYEES, CLASS I RAILRO4« 
TO 1932 


" " ° . { 
[Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] In} 


je Lo ee 


























Employees Hours worked Percent 10 
= ‘ Average | Indexed nT 
| number | ratios of | Average mM 
| ; of hours | output ! ys ol “ 
Year | | Index NY Index perem- | to man- | ~ Of grou; 5 
Average | numbers — numbers ployee hours a4 — hours to | 
| number | (1926= | Songs) | (1926= per (1926= | Prem | total p 
: 100) sand 100) week 100) ployee | hours r 
ae at 
1916 57, 611 | 100.9 143, 666 112.3 48.0 86.8 $1, 514 | 2.74 ) 
1917 57, 435 100. 6 146, 432 114.4 49.0 97. 2 | 1, 5R6 9 66 } ; 
1918 55, 366 97.0 | 145, 196 113.5 50. 4 106. 0 | 1, 948 2. 52 
1919 55, 282 96.9 | 145,903! 114.1 50.8| 1145| 2312 2.87 
ee 57, 858 101.4 | 153, 343 119.8 61.0 | 110. 2 | 2, 643 | 2.79 
eae 57, 560 100.9 | 138, 068 107.9 46.1 97.5 2, 511 3.34 
1922 = 56, 660 99.3 131, 051 102. 4 44.5 97.7 2, 341 | 3. 09 
1923. .... 57, 981 101. 6 135, 014 105. 5 44.8 | 101.3 2, 370 | 2.78 
1924 ave 57, 596 100.9 132, 890 103. 9 44.4 98. 0 2, 453 | 2. 97 
1925 _ 57, 236 100.3 | 130,005! 101.6 43.7 | 99.7 2,511 | 2.92 
== 57, 073 | 100. 0 127, 957 100. 0 43.1 100. 0 2, 529 2. 80) 
| | | | 
1927 : 56, 527 | 99.0 | 124, 408 97. 2 42.3 97. 6 | 2, 594 2. 82 
es... 54, 625 95.7 | 119, 219 93. 2 42.0 95.6 | 2,651 2.84 ! 
1929 é 53, 998 94. 6 | 117, 434 91.8 41.8 95. 4 2, 725 2.77 | 
1930 51, 979 91.1 109, 679 85. 7 40. 6 | 88. 2 2, 695 3. 01 
1931 46, 625 | 81.7 94, 877 74. 1 39. 1 83. 2 2, 631 | 3. 23 | 
1932 , 40, 548 | 71.0 79, O51 61.8 37.5 77.5 2, 332 3. 4 | 











! In terms of revenue passenger-miles. 


The aggregate number of employees in these groups remained sub- 
stantially the same from 1916 to 1926, ranging around 57,000. There- 
after there was a continuous decline to 40,548 in 1932. There was a 
considerably larger variation in the number of man-hours worked. 
The index number of average number of employees, based on 100) for 
1926, rose from 100.9 in 1916 to 101.6 in 1923, and fell to 71 in 1932. 
The index number for man-hours was 112.3 in 1916, 119.8 in 1920, 
and 61.8 in 1932. The average number of hours per week was 4% 
in 1916 and 51 in 1920, and, after a gradual decline, 37.5 in 1{)82. 

The average annual compensation increased from $1,514 in 1|{16 
to $2,643 in 1920, declined for 2 years, then rose to a maximuii ol 
$2,725 in 1929, and fell to $2,332 in 1932. Compensation received 
by road passenger employees was much above the general averaye 1! 
1916, their proportion of total compensation of all employees being 
5.94 percent, while their proportion of total hours was only 2.74 
percent. The group failed, however, to retain all of its advantage 
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The indexed ratios of revenue passenger-miles to man-hours ranged 
between 114.5 in 1919 and 77.5 in 1932. These ratios are significant 
ys indicating an important phase of railroad employment in which 
the amount of labor employed cannot be increased or decreased in 
proportion to changes in the amount of revenue traffic. As a result, 
the aggregate productivity of all railroad labor in terms of revenue 
traffic was materially decreased, and the amount of employment 
in road passenger service remained comparatively large. 

On the other hand, if there had been no technological changes affect- 
ing the work of these employees, the decline in employment would 
have been much smaller. While there is no entirely adequate unit 
for ascertaining the effects of technological changes, passenger-train 
miles afford an approximate indication. It is necessary for train 
schedules to be maintained, and the number of road passenger em- 
ployees per train remains comparatively constant, whatever may be 
the number of passengers carried. 

The comparative indexed ratios of revenue passenger-miles and of 
passenger-train miles to man-hours are given in table 11. 

Taste 11.-COMPARATIVE INDEXED RATIOS OF REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES AND 


OF PASSENGER-TRAIN MILES TO MAN-HOURS WORKED BY ROAD PASSENGER 
EMPLOYEES, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 











Revenue | Passenger- Revenue | Passenger- 
y | passenger- | train miles —_~ passenger- | train miles 
Year milesto | to man- Year miles to | to man- 
man-hours hours man-hours hours 
1916 86.8 89. 5 1925 09.7 97.7 
1917 97.2 87.7 || 1926 100. 0 100. 0 
1918 106. 0 $1.3 | 1927 5 97.6 | 102. 0 
919 | 114.5 82.5 || 1928 95. 6 | 105. 0 
1920 110. 2 81.7 || 1929 95. 4 106. 5 
1921 97.5 89.6 || 1930._....___- 88. 2 109. 7 
1922 ‘ | 97.7 92.2 || 1931 83. 2 113.0 
1923 101.3 92.7 1932 77.5 117.0 
1924 9 , YS. 0 5. 1 





The indexed ratios of revenue passenger-miles to man-hours fell 
from a base of 100 in 1926 to 77.5 in 1932, and fluctuated widely 
during the earlier period, 1916 to 1926. The indexed ratios of pas- 
senger-train miles to man-hours underwent a much more regular 
series of changes and continued to rise even during the recent period 
of rapid decline in revenue passenger-miles to a high point of 117 in 
1932. 

By taking passenger-train miles as a measure of service rendered by 
road passenger employees in maintaining facilities for passenger 
traflic, with 1916 as the base year, and by assuming a constant ratio 
of passenger-train miles to man-hours, the number of! man-hours 
worked by road passenger employees in 1932 would have been about 
103,338,000 instead of 79,051,000, the number actually employed. 
The difference, 24,287,000 man-hours, may be regarded as an approxi- 
mate indication of the effects of technological changes on the amount 
of employment in road passenger service. 
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The divergent trends of these two sets of ratios resu 
several factors. The decline in ratios of revenue passe): 
to man-hours was due to the decline in revenue passenve 
combined with the fact that it was necessary to maints) 
schedules in spite of the falling off of revenue traffic. Soin) 
factors which account for the maintenance of necessary pu.- 
train facilities by a comparatively small amount of employ: 
larger and speedier engines, extension of automatic block sicn, 
centralized traffic control, and improved arrangements for |) 
trains and passengers at terminals. 


Road Freight Service 


Similar to road passenger employees are those engaged in) poy 
freight service. They include road freight engineers and = jotor- 
men, conductors, firemen and helpers, and brakemen and f{lacijen 
After 1921, each of these classes was subdivided under throye) 
freight and local freight. Although there are considerable diye 
gences in the status of the several subdivisions, the trends have fern 
similar. Table 12 gives data regarding all of the various er) 
combined. 


’ 
i}) 


TABLE 12.—EMPLOYMENT, RATIOS OF REVENUE TRAFFIC TO MAN-HOUR 
COMPENSATION OF ROAD FREIGHT EMPLOYEES, CLASS I RAILROADS, ty 15 | 


[Based on reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission] 





























l 
Employees Hours worked Perce 
| | average | Indexed | average 
| | number output 1 | COmpen- | ~ 
Year | Index | Index | hours | tq man- | S840 | OF grou, 
| Average | numbers — numbers| Pr Sus | hours | Prem, hours t 
mumber | (1926= nan, | (1926= | _Poyee | (1926= | Proves vtal 
100) sands) 100) per were 100) per year pa a 
roe An Fe | ee 

ae | 154, 207 101. 2 474, 073 114.8 59. 2 71.2 $1, 325 9. 04 
1917_......| 165, 953 108. 9 512, 514 124. 2 59. 4 71.6 1, 512 i) 
= 169, 819 111.4 520, 425 126. 1 58.9 72.5 1, 931 | 9.0 
1919____ 151, 015 99. 1 438, 477 106. 2 55. 8 77.3 2, OA &. Ai2 
1920... --.- 163,774 | 107.5} 505,039] 1224) 59.3 75.7) 2,712! 9.18 
1921____. _| 140,410 92.1 | 353, 745 85. 7 | 48.4 80. 8 2, 202 8 
141, 879 93. 1 387, 106 93. 8 §2. 5 81.6 | 2, 320 9.12 
7 [ae 163, 292 107. 1 460, 561 111.6 54. 2 83.5 2, 391 y. 48 
ae 149, 764 98. 3 401, 340 97.2 51.5 90. 1 2, 356 &. U7 
Sauer 148, 267 97.3 399, 607 96.8 51.8 96.4 2, 443 8. UF 
aa 152, 416 100. 0 412, 781 100. 0 §2. 1 100. 0 2, 477 g 04 
POU . . ctcua 147, 041 96. 5 385, 660 93. 4 50. 4 103. 4 2, 485 8.73 
sae 141, 925 93. 1 362, 306 87.8 49. 1 111.2 2, 487 8. 63 
SPSS 141, 075 92.6 364, 810 88. 4 49.7 114. 1 2, S8Y 8. 61 
124, 729 81.8 299, 733 72.6 46. 2 119. 1 2, 448 8. 21 
a a 105, 888 69. 5 237, 584 57.6 43.2 121.2 2, 335 8. OY 
are 87, 629 57.5 187, 178 45.3 41.1 116.4 | 2, 062 8.17 




















1 In revenue ton-miles. 


The average number of employees in road freight service 'ose 
from 154,207 in 1916 to 169,819 in 1918, and thereafter fluctiucte 
considerably until 1926, when the number was 152,416. After 
there was a continuous fall to 87,629 in 1932. The number of )1t- 
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hours varied much more widely. The index numbers, based on 
1996, rose from 114.8 in 1916 to 126.1 in 1918 and fell as low as 
45.3 in 1932—-hardly more than a third of the number in 1918. The 
average number of hours per employee per week was 59.4 in 1917 
and 41.1 in 1932. 

The average annual compensation per emplovee increased from 
$1,325 in 1916 to $2,712 in 1920, and thereafter ranged below this 
level, the lowest point being $2,062 in 1932. The group’s proportion 
of total compensation of all employees in 1916 was 13.91 percent, 
well above its proportion of total hours (9.04 percent). The com- 
parative advantage as to compensation was in part lost, for by 1932 
the group’s proportion of total hours was only 9.6 percent less than 
in 1916, while its proportion of total compensation was 15.5 percent 
smaller than in 1916. 

The average man-hour output of road freight employees in reve- 
nue ton-miles shows a radically different trend from that of road 
passenger employees expressed in revenue passenger-miles. The 
ratios of revenue ton-miles to man-hours, expressed by index num- 
bers, ranged from 71.2 in 1916 to 121.2 in 1931, declining in 1932 
to 116.4. This decline was no doubt due to the extreme reduction 
of revenue tonnage, especially of heavy goods requiring a relatively 
small amount of labor. 

These figures indicate the much greater facility with which the 
amount of employment in freight service may be reduced during a 
period of declining traffic than is the case with passenger service. 
But while the productivity of road freight employees in terms of 
revenue ton-miles continued to increase as late as 1931 in spite of 
the decline in amount of revenue freight, their output as measured 
by the maintenance of traffic facilities increased even more rapidly 
than the figures of productivity would indicate. It is probable that 
services required of these employees in maintaining traffic facilities 
can be measured most adequately by freight-train miles. 

The comparative ratios of revenue ton-miles and of freight-train 
miles to man-hours worked by road freight employees are shown in 
table 13. 


TABLE 13.—-COMPARATIVE INDEXED RATIOS OF REVENUE TON-MILES AND OF 
FREIGHT-TRAIN MILES TO MAN-HOURS WORKED BY ROAD FREIGHT EMPLOYEES, 
CLASS I RAILROADS, 1916 TO 1932 


Revenue Freight- 





| Revenue Freight- 
, ton-miles | train miles | ton-miles | train miles 
Year to man- toman- || Year } to man- to man- 
hours hours hours | hours 
1916___ 71.2 | 88.1 || 1925 96. 4 | 100. 0 
1917... ey 71.6 83.2 || 1926 100.0 | 100. 0 
1918____ 72.5 79.9 || 1927 103. 4 103. 0 
1919.2... : 77.3 84.7 || 1928 111.2 | 108, 2 
1920... . kndude 75.7 81.3 || 1929. __. 114.1 109. 2 
J ty Se ae 80.8 97.5 || 1930_ - | 119. 1 116. 1 
_ ie 81. 6 93.3 || 1931. re aie t 121.2 125. 0 
ee TE, sacar 83. 5 3 | 4. SR 116. 4 130.8 
Sn ee 90. 1 97. 6 
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The indexed ratios of revenue ton-miles to man-hours rose | 
sistently, with the exception of 1920, from 71.2 in 1916 to 12}. 
1931, and declined only with the exceptionally large reductioy, | 
revenue freight traffic in 1932. The ratios of freight-train mile- 
man-hours after 1923 show a continuous rise. The lowest poini «{ 
the index was 79.9 in 1918 and from this point there was an irrey))|,) 
advance to 91.0 in 1923 and a constant advance to 130.8 in 1932. 

By taking freight-train miles as a measure of services rendered |), 
road freight employees in maintaining traffic facilities, with 191); . 
the base year, and by assuming a constant ratio of freight-train jy\\o. 
to man-hours, the number of man-hours worked by ‘road freic); 
employees in 1932 would have been about 278,483,000 instead | 
187,178,000, the number actually employed. The difference, 4|.- 
305,000 man-hours, indicates approximately the effects of teelyno- 
logical changes on employment. 

These trends are essentially a result of technological changes, whic!) 
would have effected an even greater reduction in employment if 
freight-train schedules and mileages could be adjusted perfectly to 
changes in the amount of revenue tonnage. Among the technolovics| 
changes affecting the movement of freight and the amount of emp|oy- 
ment are increases in the size and power of steam locomotives, the 
more economical utilization of fuel, a great increase in the averave 
speed of freight trains, and a considerable enlargement in the averave 
capacity of freight. cars.‘ Other changes include the extension o! 
automatic control of signals and switches, which have primarily 
affected telegraphers, signalmen, and others, but have also greatly 
facilitated the movement of trains and the work of train and engine 
crews. Improved facilities for handling trains at terminals hay: 
affected the work of road as well as yard crews. 

In view of the numerous technological changes affecting virtual!) 
all of the groups connected directly with transportation, a return even 
to the peak of revenue traffic will mean a large amount of unemploy- 
ment on the basis of prevailing hours of labor. 





4 See part 1, table 5. 
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Progress Under National Industrial Recovery Act at Close of 1933 


HE National Recovery Administration entered the new year with 

a preponderance of American industry under codes. Of the 
estimated total of 24 million workers directly affected by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from 18 to 20 million had been placed under 
codes of fair competition and fair trade practices.' In addition large 
numbers of employers had signed the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement pending the approval of codes covering their particular 
operations. 

While it is too early to ascertain the results of operation under all 
codes individually, the National Recovery Administration has re- 
ceived a number of statements from trade groups attesting to their 
satisfaction with their particular codes. Significant among the reports 
submitted are those of the iron and steel and the automobile indus- 
tries, both of which industries have petitioned .ad been granted the 
privilege of continuing under their respective codes beyond the 
expiration dates originally established, i.e. for the iron and steel 
industry from November 19, 1933, to May 31, 1934,’ and for the 
automobile industry from December 31, 1933, to September 5, 1934. 


———= 00-2 


Modification of Hours Provisions Under President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement 


HE maximum hours provisions of the President’s Reemploy- 

ment Agreement have been modified to permit the necessary 
overtime work during 2 consecutive weeks in connection with year- 
end inventories, provided overtime pay at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular hourly rate is allowed for hours in excess of 
the daily and weekly maximums. This modification was ordered 
on December 18, 1933, by General Johnson on recommendation of 
the Compliance Board, which body pointed out that provisions for 
taking inventories provided under the codes were not made a part of 
the original President’s Reemployment Agreement. 





National Recovery Administration Release No. 2515, Jan. 2, 1934. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, January 1934, p. 33. 
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National Recovery Administrator Empowered to Approve < ¢,. 
tain Codes 
Y EXECUTIVE order of December 30, 1933, the Administ 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act was empower 
approve codes for industries employing 50,000 employees or fe. oy. 
the President retaining the power to act in industries of gre. joy 
magnitude. The Administrator was also authorized to approve 
“any amendment or modification to, exception or exemption from), op 
elimination of any one or more provisions of any code of fair compoti- 
tion” heretofore adopted. | 
Nothing therein contained shall be construed as amending 31) 
previous delegations of power to any other department of the Govern- 
ment. 


tor 
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Transfer of Agricultural Codes 


HE President made a formal pronouncement concerning j\:ris- 

diction over agricultural codes, by an Executive order of Jany 
ary 8, 1934. Under this order certain codes will remain under 
joint jurisdiction of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
the National Recovery Administration; others will be transferred in 
their entirety to the National Recovery Administration but wit! the 
Secretary of Agriculture giving written approval of trade practic: 
and related provisions; and others will be transferred to the Nationa! 
Recovery Administration without restriction. 

The National Recovery Administration listed in a release of January 
9, 1934, the following codes to be retained by the Agricultural Ad j\si 
ment Administration and the National Recovery Administration 
jointly: 





Anticholera hog serum Linseed oil 

Butter Livestock marketing agency industry 
Cheese Malsters 

Cigarette manufacturers Meat packers 

Corn millers Milk evaporated 

Corn products Milk fluid 

Cotton exchange, New Orleans Naval stores 

Cotton exchange, New York Oleomargarine 

Cotton traders Poultry breeders 

Cottonseed crushing Rice 

Cottonseed oil refining Stockyards operators 

Egg and poultry Sugar exchanges 

Feed, hay and straw distributors Sugar (beet) producing 

Feed manufacturers Sugar refining 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh Tobacco, cigar manufacturing 
rain, country elevators Tobacco leaf dealers 

Grain exchanges Warehouse, cotton 

Grain, flour milling Warehouse, refrigerated 

Grain, terminal elevators Warehouse, rice 

Hog exchanges | Warehouse, tobacco 


Ice cream Warehouse, wool and mohair 
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(odes to be transferred to the National Recovery Administration 
vt for Which the Agricultural Adjustment Administration must 
‘ve approval of trade practice provisions, etc., are: 


caus (dried) shippers | Pickle packing 

rooms, manufacturing Pop corn manufacturing 
‘anners Potato chip manufacturing 
ood, retail Preservers 

‘Jorists Rendering 

Hides and skins dealers Seed producing and shippers 


























Peanuts, millers Soy bean oil manufacturing 
Pecan distributors Vinegar manufacturing 





Pecan shellers 


Codes to be handled in their entirety by the National Recovery 
\dministration will include those not falling in the foregoing classes. 





Duties of Government Representatives on Code Authorities 


PPOINTMENTS of one to three Government members on 90 
A code authorities have been made for periods of from: 6 months to 
| year, with the length of service so arranged that the terms of no 
two members of one authority shall expire at once. At least one mem- 
ber must have a background of experience but no present interest in 
the industry or in any allied industry of that to which he is appointed. 
In announcing the appointment of these Government representa- 
tiveson December 15, 1933, General Johnson stated that Government 
members must avoid the fact or appearance of dictation or coercion 
and function as coworkers in an undertaking of public interest, con- 
cerned only in the faithful administration of the codes. Their duties 


are to 


|. Refer with recommendation to the Administrator through the division 
administrator those matters mentioned in the code as being subject to review 
and/or the approval of the Administrator. 

2. Recommend to the division administrator such other matters as in his 
judgment are important to the welfare of the industry, or to the public interest, 
or to the consumers or employees affected by the provisions of the code. 

3. Through the code authority secure complete assent to and compliance with 
all provisions of the code by each unit of the industry. 

1. Assist the code authority in connection with the preparation of reeommen- 
dations for necessary interpretations, modifications, and additions to the code. 
Consult with the division administrator in reference thereto. 

5. Wateh and guard against threatened deviations from the code or non- 
observance of its terms or action contrary to the principle of N.I.R.A. 

6. Constantly scrutinize the operation of the code and see that it does not 
permit or promote monopolies nor tend to eliminate or oppress small enterprises. 
7. Advise with the code authority in seeing that its affairs are handled in a 
cooperative and fair manner with respect to all units under the code, making 
Sure that the provisions of the code are strictly adhered to with an equitable and 
lair settlement of all matters covered by the code pertaining to the interests of 
the general public, consumers, or employees. 
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8. Assure himself and the division administrator that the industri. 
of the code authority are truly representative of the entire industry 
by a method fair and equitable to all concerned. 


_———- ae 


Continuance of National Labor Board and Its Powe, 


HE National Labor Board was continued by order of the Py 
dent, December 16, 1933. The board’s powers were outline . 
follows: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by an act of Congress, enti! \ 
act to encourage national industrial recovery, to foster fair eompetitic:, 
provide for the construction of certain useful public works, and for « 
poses’’, approved June 16, 1933 (Public No. 67, 73d Cong.), and i: 
effectuate the purposes of that act, it is hereby ordered that 

The National Labor Board, created on August 5, 1933, to “pass pro: 
any case of hardship or dispute that may arise from interpretation or a); 
of the President’s Reemployment Agreement’’, shall continue to adjust » 
trial disputes, whether arising out of the interpretation and operati 
President’s Reemployment Agreement or any duly approved industri: 
fair competition, and to compose all conflicts threatening the industrial poxc 
the country. All action heretofore taken by this board in the dischar; 
functions is hereby approved and ratified. 

The powers and functions of this board shall be as follows: 

1. To settle by mediation, conciliation, or arbitration all controversies be 
employers and employees which tend to impede the purposes of the Nationa 
Industrial Recovery Act, provided, however, the board may decline to tak 
cognizance of controversies between employers and employees in an 
trade or industry where a means of settlement, provided for by agreeme 
trial code, or Federal law, has not been invoked. 

2. To establish local or regional boards upon which employers and «1 
shall be-equally represented, and to delegate thereto such powers and te: 
jurisdiction as the National Labor Board may determine. 

3. To review the determinations of the local or regional boards 
publie interest so requires. 

4. To make rules and regulations governing its procedure and the discharg 
of its functions. 
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Volume of Work Handled by National Labor Board 


OME 600,000 workers have been involved in cases which) liave 
been handled by the National Labor Board and regional |ourds 
This was reported in a release made public January 6, 1934. (ase 
handled by the National Labor Board from its formation to Decem- 
ber 15, 1933, concerned about 350,000 workers, while 220,000 were 
concerned in cases dealt with by regional boards. Since then, cases 
involving 120,000 more have come up. Allowing for duplic: ‘ions 
the total is about 600,000. 
The boards’ reports show a high proportion of settlements by »2!e°- 
ment, a diminishing number of strikes, increased recourse 
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-ystem of labor boards for arbitration, and a decreasing number of 
yees listed as still pending. 

The following table shows the number of workers involved, num- 
ber of strikes averted and strikes settled, as reported by the 
vvional boards, December 15, 1933. 


Cul 


resi-  yworKERS INVOLVED AND STRIKES AVERTED AND SETTLED BY REGIONAL LABOR 
BOARDS, AS OF DEC. 15, 1933 


I ed as 
Number) Number 
City | of Strikes | Strikes City of Strikes | Strikes 
: | workers | averted! settled | ; workers | averted) settled 
involved, involved 
rp . 
7 \tlanta so 6, 000 7 New Orleans 10, 242 8 5 
, Boston ‘ 11, 000 6 10 | New York 21, 087 22 148 
Buffalo 687 3 Philadelphia &, 800 | 3 3 
Chicago 32, 663 6 | Pittsburgh A, 264 4 3 
Cleveland 14, 700 s 6 Seattle 7, 332 3 
i Detroit 18, 444 73 St. Louis 24, 031 7 
" Indianapolis 4, 229 San Francisco 38, 000 x 6 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 10, 953 10 6 
Newark 3, 301 Total 216, 733 


The release continues us follows: 


In addition, the National Labor Board itself had taken jurisdiction of 155 
eases involving 350,000 workers; 97 cases were strikes or lockouts, 104 cases had 
been settled, largely by agreement, 14 cases were pending, 25 had been referred 
to regional boards, and 6 to the Labor Department or special committees. The 
National Board had held 43 hearings and supervised 31 elections. 

Notable features of the work of the regional boards were the number of strikes 
averted, 87, and of strikes settled, 273 (11 boards). 

The reports show a continuation of the diminution in the number of actual strikes 
and a corresponding increase in the number of cases submitted before strike or 
lockout. Recourse to the system of boards for purposes of arbitration also is on 
the increase. The proportion of cases pending is low. The work of the regional 
boards has received the congratulations of the National Board and deserves the 
thanks of the country. Sample reports are as follows: 

From the New York board: From October 24, when it was appointed, to 
December 15, total cases, 170; workers involved, 21,087; strikes settled 148; 
strikes averted, 22; arbitration agreed to, 6; workers reinstated following dis- 
crimination because of union activities, 552. 

From the New England regional board: Cases, 54, involving 11,000; strikes 
averted, 6; strikes and lockouts settled, 11; elections held, 7, voting, 3,700. 

From the Chicago board: Cases 69, involving 32,663 workers, 13 settlements 
by agreement involving 17,809, 8 strikes pending, 49 cases under investigation 
the fact of taking jurisdiction in many instances having averted strikes). 

From the Cleveland board: 49 cases, from 15 northern Ohio cities; settlements 
by agreement, 16; decisions and recommendations, 12; 8 strikes averted involv- 
ing 6,100; total workers involved 14,700; returned to work after discrimination 
for union aetivity, 300. 

From the Detroit board: 102 cases, involving 18,444 workers; settlements, 83; 
lumber of strikes, 75; settled, 73. 

From the New Orleans board: 13 cases, involving 10,242; strikes and lock- 
Outs, 5; strikes averted 8, involving 8,900. 

The lists of cases read like a roster of the Nation’s industries, so varied have 
been the problems put before the boards. No case has been too small, as many 
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cases involve only 2 or 3 workers; and a single case may involve 70,000 
while it must be remembered that the boards’ members, some 170 
volunteers serving under Presidential appointment without compensat 
prising busy industrialists and labor leaders, with impartial chairm: 
generally from the ranks of universities or the bench. 

Despite certain recalcitrants, the outstanding thing still is the \ 
acceptance of this system of settlement of disputes, which was created | 
dential order adopting a joint proposal of capital and labor. Instance: 
are termed ‘‘defiances”’ of the boards naturally make more spectacy 
lines than do these quiet labors which, for example, prevent strikes fro, 
ing out and so into the newspapers. Those who do challenge the board 
ties are, | am afraid, people with bad cases and bad consciences. Unqiu 
there is a small minority, the same minority which wants all the adva 
the National Recovery measures and none of the responsibilities; and 
with this minority steps will have to be taken to prevent their getting a 
tage over the majority which is honestly endeavoring to attain the bett. 
trial relations necessary to recovery and reform. 
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Philippine Islands Ruled Not Under National Industria! 
Recovery Act 


HE Philippine Islands do not fall under the provisions 

National Industrial Recovery Act, but goods imported fron 
Philippine Islands into the United States are subject to the tiny 
provisions in section 3 (e)' of the act. The above ruling was rendered 
by the Attorney General of the United States on December 2, |\) 
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Appointment of Industrial Relations Boards in Motor-Bus 
, Industry 


HE motor-bus code authority, with the approval of the cod 

administrator, is preparing to establish regional industria! rela- 
tions boards according to the methods followed by the Nationa! Labo: 
Board. This was announced by the National Recovery Admu 
tration on December 20, 1933. The duties of the boards as outlined 
are to pass upon and make recommendations regarding comp 
between employers and employees in connection with violatio: 
code provisions, and the boards will not, unless the Administrator s 
orders, intervene in disputes on labor matters not directly concerned 
with code violations. 

In all, 11 regional boards are planned to be set up by geog: 
areas in conformity with the divisions under the code, each 
comprising three employer and three employee members, one © [1 
employer members to be the regional director of the Nationa! 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators and two to be designated by the cole 
authority. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1933, p. 76. 
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NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 295 
Production Control in Textile Industries 


| RTAILMENT of production was authorized during December 

1933 under the codes for the cotton textile, hosiery, and silk 
industries, the orders following petition by the respective code 
suthorities. 

The Cotton Textile Institute asked that operation of productive 
machinery be reduced during December 1933 to 75 percent of the 
hours otherwise permitted under the code in order ‘‘to preserve an 
equitable sharing of present inadequate business and employment 
among concerns engaged in the industry.”’ It was also recommended 
that, to provide procedure for future temporary changes in limitation 
of hours, the code authority might, with Government approval, re- 
quire temporary shortening of hours of productive machine operation 
for 90-day periods. General Johnson approved these recommenda- 
tions and production was accordingly curtailed to 75 percent, with 
the exception of the tire-fabric division of the industry. 

In the hosiery industry curtailment in production was effected on 
December 18, 1933, to be operative for 5 consecutive months through a 
reduction in weekly working time from 5 to 3 days of 8 hours each. 
Knitting shift hours are ordered reduced from 40 to 24 per week during 
3 days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Where code provisions 
allow fewer than 40 hours per week the reduction is to be at least 
40 percent. While the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday schedule 
may be varied upon approval of the code authority, no knitting 
machines may operate on Saturday or for more than 2 shifts of 8 hours 
each inany I day. In his order approving this action, General John- 
son called attention to the fact that the anticipated activity during 
the last quarter of 1933 did not materialize because of market condi- 
tions antedating the code and that following the clearing of the existing 
situation a more normal productive outlook might be looked for. 

In order to meet market conditions in the silk industry a 25-percent 
reduction in the number of hours of operation of each productive 
machine for a period of 30 days was ordered along the same lines as 
lor the cotton textile industry, and the same procedure was provided 
to curtail production for periods not to exceed 90 days in future. 
The order, as approved by General Johnson, also stated that operators 
believing that the reduction in production allowed would work undue 
hardship are free to petition the code authority for an exemption. 
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Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National In« us. 
trial Recovery Act During December 1933 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during Decei 

1933 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are show 
summary in the following tabular analysis. This tabulation br 
to date the summary carried in the December 1933 and January | \:; 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review, 195 codes having been appro 
up to the end of 1933. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention | 
supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i.e., tl). 
affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries cover | 
For exhaustive information relative to the exempted classes under ||, 
hours and wages sections, special provisions for the control of hon, 
work, sale of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazars. 
it is necessary to refer to the original codes. 

In this issue a special section at the end of the tabular analysis i. 
devoted to amended codes that have already been printed in origin: 
form. It is intended to keep a continuing record of amendments |. 
labor provisions as a part of the monthly summary. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
LABOR CONDITIONS 





Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 1932-33 


MONG the recommendations made by the Secretary of Labor 
in her annual report for the fiscal year 1932-33 are the setting 
up of some form of unemployment reserves in the different States, 
the stabilization of employment, low-cost housing, various provisions 
for the safety of workers, greater cooperation between State and 
Federal labor departments, the meeting of the problem of old-age 
security, and conference methods of approach in connection with the 
carrying on of the work of the United States Department of Labor. 
Reviewing some of the forward steps taken in the field of labor under 
the recent emergency measures, the Secretary expresses the confident 
expectation that the following reforms of basic importance will be 
made permanent: 


1. Shorter hours throughout industry and trade. 


2. Higher standard of wages, and particularly, a machinery for regulating the 
minimum levels of wages. 


3. The permanent abolition of child labor. 
4. The use of the Government purchasing power for supplies and equipment 
to maintain high industrial standards. 


5. Boards for hearing locally and investigating and making findings on all 
complaints of industrial practices and in cases of industrial disputes. 

6. The general recognition of the desirability of competent wage earners’ 
representation, selected through organization, in all matters affecting industry, 
labor conditions, and civic development. 


The Secretary advocates the establishment of a Division of Labor 
)Standards and Service in the Department of Labor “to study specific 
sand local problems and make recommendations of industrial sanita- 
tion, health and safety, security, wages, working hours, housing, 
adult and vocational education, community opportunity, and many 
}other factors which bear upon the lives of our workers.”’ 

> A résumé of the activities of the various bureaus and services of 
the Department of Labor is included in the report, copies of which 
ere now available for distribution. 
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Individual and Collective Bargaining Under National Indust -ia| qu 


Recovery Act tio 
NDIVIDUAL bargaining has not been eliminated by section 7 (a) = 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and employee represe: {a- re} 
tion plans have expanded greatly, according to a recent study of ‘he pr 
National Industrial Conference Board. This study deals with ‘he JB oo) 
trends in employer-employee relations as they are developing un ler ’ 
the collective bargaining provision of the N.I.R.A. The study was J oct 
undertaken to determine the extent to which the different methods JB plo 
of bargaining (i.e., through trade unions, company plans of employee J thr 
representation, or individual dealing between employer and employ ce) pel 
were being employed in the adjustment of labor relations. It js , 
pointed out that the results shown by this survey are “only a record J& ear 
of the first stage in developments resulting from conditions created 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act.” "i 


_ The information was secured through a questionnaire addressed to 
companies engaged in manufacturing and mining, all companies listed 
as having a capitalization of $500,000, or higher, being included in the 
list. The inquiry was sent to 10,335 companies, and replies were re- 
ceived from 3,314 companies, employing a total of 2,585,740 workers. 
Twenty-four and three tenths percent of the reporting companies em- 
ployed fewer than 100 wage earners, 62.3 percent between 100 and 


1,000 workers, and 13.4 percent 1,000 workers and over. This distri- 
bution between small, medium, and large firms was regarded as & inaiy 


indicating that a generally representative sample had been secured. rr 
The inquiry, which was confined to a few questions in order to in- cme 


° i 
duce as large a response as possible, covered the number of employees; comb 


the manner in which the company dealt with employees, that is, either comb 
individually, through a plan of employee representation, or through J comp 


ing, 


an organized labor union; the date when the agreement became opera- J and 
tive; and, in case there was a plan of employee representation, whethier 

it was the joint-committee type, with representatives of both em- ¥— 
ployees and management, or the employee-committee type, repre-7) T 





senting employees only. If more than one type of representation | the 
plan was used, the number or proportion of workers affected by each Weom 
policy was asked. deal 


In the classification of the plans it was decided that committees Btha; 
selected by the employees and having an established and permancnt Bthe 
status should be regarded as being employee-representation commit-| ¥thar 
tees but that temporary special committees appointed to represent Beom 
the workers when matters of special interest arise should not be so 3 7 
classified nor should standing committees, such as a safety committee, | Bdiff, 
which meets periodically for consideration of matters within its special | 
jurisdiction. However, it was felt that too-strict conformity ~ 
the provision of long-established plans should not be required ( 
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qualification as employee representation and that the main considera- 
tion was that the committee should be selected by the employees and 
should be permanent. The data presented in the report relate to 
the early part of November 1933, and although several companies 
reported that changes in the method of dealing with employees would 
probably occur in the near future, such companies were classified ac- 
cording to the methods followed at the time the report was made. 

The study showed that of the total number of employees in the 
establishments reporting, 1,180,580, or 45.7 percent, dealt with em- 
ployers individually; 1,164,294, or 45 percent, dealt with employers 
through employee-representation committees; and 240,866, or 9.3 
percent, through organized labor unions. 

Table 1 shows the number and proportion of companies and wage 
earners following one method exclusively or a combination of methods: 
TasLE 1.—-NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF COMPANIES AND WAGE EARNERS AF 


FECTED BY VARIOUS POLICIES OF CONDUCTING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RE- 
LATIONS 








Compa- | , 
nies Wage earners under— 





; Employee 
Method of conducting employer- Individual : —_ on 
employee relations bargaining oe Total 


wy = ey a 

Num- /Per-| Num- |Per-|Num-|Per-| Num- |Per- 

ber ru ber at ber cent) ber icent 
| | 




















Individual bargaining exclusively _.. 68. 9)1, 013, 016; 39. 2 be ee | , 013, 016) 39. 2 
Employee representation exclu- | | 
16. 8 804, 327) 34. 6 


sively . : j : 
nt exclusively 6.9) ” ; 189, 756| 7.3| 189,756) 7.: 


Union agreeme 

Combination, individual bargain- 
ing and union 4.4 | REARS Seas 5| 120, 420 
Combination, individual bargain- 
ing and employee representation _- 58} 1.8} 70,248) 2.7] 243,182) 9. | 313, 430 
Combination, employee represen- J. 

tation and union 6 
Combination, individual bargain- 
ing employee representation, | | 

and union 6 16,136, .6 10, n00) 4) 3,730, .1| 30,735 











15,916, .6 8,140) .; | 24, 056 

















100. 0)1, 180, 580) 45. Ye 164, 204| 4 16.0, 80 9. 3}2, 585, 740)1 














The data secured in the survey show, as would be expected, that 
the policy of individual bargaining is followed more often in the smaller 
companies. Thus, 79.5 percent of the companies in which employees 
deal with the management only on an individual basis employ fewer 
than 500 wage earners, while on the other hand about 44 percent of 
the plants using employee representation exclusively employ more 
than 500. No very definite relation was apparent between size of the 

ompany and the establishment of agreements with the trade unions. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of wage earners according to the 


Hdifferent types of bargaining policy, by industry: 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF WAGE-EARNERS AFFECTED BY VA) (7: 
POLICIES OF CONDUCTING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. BY INDUS \y 


















































Wage-earners under— 
oy 
Individual bar- | Employee rep- | . 
Industry gaining resentation Union Tot 
Per- Per- Per- Per. 
Number cont Number cont Number ant Number — 
Manufacturing: 
IT SS a aes PS 6A, 078 | 61.8 38, 607 | 37.3 048 | 0.9 103, 633 ").( 
SILL. SSac ban cnbiosdccanthen 16, 430 | 34.8 7, 150 | 15.1 23, 634 | 50.1 47,214 0.0 
Food products-_-..............-.... 148, 235 | 61.1 81,032 | 33.4 | 13,167 | 5.4 | 242,434 10.9 
Leather and its products.____.___. 33, 610 | 62.7 16, 407 | 30.6 3,606 | 6.7 53, 623 | 100.0 
Metal working. ._.........._.... 370, 863 | 33.3 | 709,833 | 63.8 | 31,425 2.8 (1,112,121 0.0 
its products........___- 52, 866 | 55.4 37, 194 | 39.0 5,335 | 5.6 95, 395 ”).0) 
and publishing....._..__. 11, 895 | 52.4 5, 875 | 25.9 4,915 | 21.7 22,685 100.0 
Rubber products.........._- 5a. d8d 14, 610 | 17.8 65, 288 | 79.6 2,171 2.6 82, 069 r 
Stone, clay, and glass products....; 41,821 | 65.3 10,003 | 15.6 | 12,228 | 19.1 64,052 10 
Se Shinn A ielalsdh 3b siBlieatalabdhed i ds wks 219, 696 | 67.2 47,783 | 14.6, 59,439 | 18.2 326,918 | 100) 
Wood and its products___......__. , 683 | 72.3 20, 494 | 22.9 4,342 | 4.9 89,519 | 100.0 
itiilanhinlew eh mercer 63, 762 | 73.1 18, 439 | 21.1 4,982 | 5.7 87,183 | 100.( 
eda cheba eeweek inv. clclecce 1, 102, 549 | 47. 4 |1, 058,105 | 45.5 | 166, 192 7.1 |2, 326, 846 
Extraction and refining: 
‘ ig i a RS. 2,579 | 3.2 5,543 | 7.0] 71,483 | 89.8 79, 605 0. 0 
Mining, metal..................... 3,374 | 26.6 8,112 | 64.0 1,191 | 94 12, 677 | 100.0 
Pe... . . cab es a ee tt 72,078 | 43.3 92, 534 | 55.5 2, 000 1,2 166, 612 | 100.0 
ei ee ia a 78, 031 | 30.1 106,189 | 41.0 | 74,674 | 28.8 | 258, 804 0.0 
: Grand total..................--- i, 180, 580 | 45.7 |1, 164, 204 | 45.0 | 240,866 | 9.3 |2, 585, 740 




















The report states that— 


Employee representation seems to be very evenly distributed over the various 
industrial groups, except that this policy prevails in a large proportion of metal- 
mining companies and in a small proportion of concerns in the chemical group, & 
food products, stone, clay, and glass, and coal mining. The largest proportions § 
of employees reported by the industries as under employee representation are 
found in metal working, rubber products, metal mining, and petroleum refini:g 

Organized labor shows its greatest strength in coal mining and in the clot\ing 9 
industries; more than 10 percent of reporting companies deal through the unions 
in food products, leather and its products, and stone, clay, and glass products 
The largest proportions of employees under union agreements are found in the 
clothing industries, printing and publishing, stone, clay and glass products, 7 
textiles, and coal mining. ; 


FRCS Ti. So ORIEN RR TO 


A classification of the collective bargaining plans according to date 
of adoption shows that about 61 percent of the employee-representa- 
tion plans have been introduced since the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and 41.8 percent of the union agreements} 
have been entered into since that time. It appears that, as regards? 
both the number of companies and number of employees covered, 
employee representation has gained more rapidly since the Recov«ry 
Act than have union agreements, although the proportion of employes 7 
coming under each form of collective bargaining since the Recovery | 
Act is only slightly greater for employee-representation than [or / 
union agreements. In its last study of employee-representation 
plans, published in the summer of 1933, the Conference Board fovnd 
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a total of 432,945 workers covered by such plans and the present 
figure of 1,164,294 represents, therefore, a gain of 169 percent since 
that time. 

A distribution of the employee-representation plans, by type, 
showed that more than one half of the plans were of the employee- 
committee type, about one third have joint committees, and about 
one tenth are a combination of the two, the employee representatives 
meeting sometimes by themselves and at other times with the manage- 
ment representatives. Since before the passage of the National 
Recovery Act the joint-committee type was the predominating one, 
it is evident that the employee-committee type has subsequently 
grown in favor. 








EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Work and Policies of Federal Civil Works Administration 


BOUT one sixth of the entire population of the United States \ :1s 

receiving public relief in March 1933, according to a statement 

by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. \s 

these people were receiving only about 50 cents per day each, thie 

result was lowered standards, undernourishment, and ‘‘a collective 
economic and social tragedy of the first importance.” ! 

The difficulty, as Mr. Hopkins pointed out, lay in the system of 
relief itself, necessitating as it did an application fer relief and a rigid 
investigation as to need which required the baring of the most inti- 
mate details of the families’ economic situation. 

In addition to the millions of dollars being spent in relief by loca: 
and State governments and the enormous amounts disbursed by 
private relief agencies, the Federal Government was advancing more 
than $35,000,000 per month for the same purpose. 

The sum of $3,300,000,000 had been provided by Congress, tv 
finance public works on a nation-wide scale and so provide employ- 
ment. Although many projects were planned, they were slow in 
getting under way and even by November, more than 6 montlis 
after the passage of the law, were furnishing employment for fewer 
than a quarter of a million persons. 


fh, 


In order to speed up the employment program, the Civil Works | 


Administration was created early in November with the purpose of 


providing immediately “regular work at regular wages” for able- [| 


bodied unemployed persons on work relief. This action was taken, 
not as a permanent policy nor to provide permanent employment, 
but to meet the emergency. 


On November 25, 1933, at the end of the first week of operation, | 


employment had been provided for 1,183,267 persons in 44 States and 
the District of Columbia,’ and an effort was being made to provide 
work for some 4,000,000 persons by the end of the year. In thie 
northern tier of States, where 130,000 had been employed on work 
relief, by the middle of November there were 425,000 men and women 

' Today (New York), Dec. 16, 1933, pp. 8, et seq.: ‘The War on Distress”, by Harry L. Hopkins. 

3 Press release No. 440 of Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Dec. 1, 1933. 
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working on civil-works projects. By January 18, 1934, the civil- 
works program was providing employment for 4,039,474 persons. 

The work is not to be limited to those receiving relief. Half of the 
jobs are to be given to persons not on relief. ‘This will give the 
opportunity of work to those who have stuck it out, who have at 
times, even mistakenly so, elected to suffer and see their children 
suffer rather than receive aid in a form that violated their self-respect 
and their right to earn what they receive.” 

The work being undertaken includes a variety of activities, such as 
the extension of sewer systems, building of bridges, widening of roads, 
cleaning out of slum areas, sanitary projects, malaria-control work, 
rebuilding and repairing of schoolhouses, construction of playgrounds 
and swimming pools, planting of trees, and traffic surveys. Other 
projects authorized include a farm-housing survey, production of 
objects of art (pictures, sculptures, etc.), renovating of buildings to 
be occupied by transients under Federal care, collection of statistical 
data (on employment, pay rolls, tax delinquency, prices of commodi- 
ties purchased by farmers, etc.), archeological work, protection of 
water supplies, sealing of abandoned coal mines, etc. 

It is evident that a departure is being made from former practices. 
Generally the work projects have provided occupations only of the 
-common-labor variety and persons of all callings were put to work 
regardless of their skills. The new program will provide work for 
“white-collar’’ classes—teachers, clerical workers, artists, sculptors, 
scientists, statisticians, agricultural experts, etc. 


Wage and Other Policies 


It 1s the policy that “all persons employed on civil-works projects 
shall be paid just and reasonable wages, which shall be compensation 
sufficient to provide, for the hours of labor as limited, a standard of 
living in decency and comfort.” Accordingly, on December 15, 1933, 
the Federal Civil Works Administrator issued regulations governing 
the rates to be paid for the various classes of work. In these regula- 
tions three zones (so thern, central, and northern) are recognized. 
For statistical, survey, and general white-collar jobs, four rates are 
set: Base, intermediate, operating supervisory, and technical super- 
visory. The weekly base rates range from $12 in the southern zone 
to $18 in the northern zone, the intermediate rates from $15 to $21, 
the rates for operating supervisory jobs from $18 to $24 per week, 
and those for technical supervisory jobs from $18 to $45 per week. 
For construction work the rate for unskilied labor ranges from 40 to 
50 cents per hour and that for skilled labor from $1 to $1.20 per hour. 
The rates for semiskilled labor depend on local custom but must be 
between the skilled and unskilled rates. 


* For detailed data regarding employment on civil-works jobs, see p. 442 of this issue. 
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If the prevailing local union scale exceeds these rates, the union j. grol 
is to be paid. In case of dispute as to what is the prevailing ; |. (to 
the United States Department of Labor may be called upon to dec |. on . 

The hours of labor are limited to 8 per day and 30 per week, ex: ( 
in the case of clerical employees who may work up to 39 hours iD 
persons employed at remote and inaccessible places who may \ | Cal 
up to 40 hours per week. Mi 

Labor for the projects is to be obtained from employment agen: »s ma 
designated by the United States Employment Service. Union mv \- $i, 
bers are not required to register at such employment agencies but | Oh 
to be secured through the local unions of their craft. an 

The employment of persons under 16 and of convicts on civil-wo .s : 
projects is forbidden, as is also the use of any materials produced |\\ col 
convict labor. tio 

A board of labor review is created to hear all issues arising in c«)- it 
nection with the civil-works program and projects. Fe 

A distinction is made between civil-works employees and civil-wor\:: 
service employees. The latter include all persons employed on proj- FP! 
ects directly relating to relief offices, such as nursing, interviewing anid FR fo 
investigating, work in sewing and canning centers, and those employed th 
on projects such as vocational education, adult education, nursery al 
schools, etc. The wages and other expenses incurred in connection m 
with such service are to be met from available relief funds, and persons of 
employed on such projects must be drawn from those eligible for relic!. as 
In order to qualify, definite need must be shown but “there shall be P 
a minimum of individual case investigation and maximum avoidance a 


of follow-up in the home of the individual.” The prevailing wage is 
to be paid, but in no case less than 30 cents per hour. 





—> 


Federal Grants to Self-Help Organizations of Unemployed | 


o HE years 1932 and 1933 saw the formation, in practically all Ff 
sections of the United States, of groups of unemployed who © 
banded themselves together for activities of all sorts which would | 
enable them to be self-supporting. A survey made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1933 showed that while 
some of these groups had not been particularly successful, others ha: 
been able to supply themselves-with a considerable proportion of their 
necessaries. 

The value of such organizations was recognized by Congress b: 
the inclusion in the Federal Emergency Relief Act of a — 
authorizing the making of outright grants of Federal aid to ‘‘c 
operative and ‘self-help associations for the barter of goods and serv- 
ices.’ Almost immediately after the. passage-of the act several suc! 


' Information supplied by Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
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groups made application for grants. The first grants actually made 
(to three associations in California, Indiana, and Ohio) were allowed 
on August 29. 

Up to the end of 1933, 35 grants had been made to 29 associations 
in 13 States. These grants totaled $263,344, of which 7 groups in 
California received $73,400, 6 groups in Colorado $50,692, 4 groups in 
Michigan $24,167, and 2 groups in Washington $15,500. In the re- 
maining States the grants were made to one group only: Indiana, 
$7,000; Louisiana, $2,000; Minnesota, $20,000; Nebraska, $2,000; 
Ohio, $30,000 ; Pennsylvania, $5,500; Utah, $10,000; Virginia, $15,485, 
and West Virginia, $6,000.? 

The groups thus aided had, at the time the grants were made, a 
combined membership of nearly 60,000. In a number of cases addi- 
tional persons were registered with the self-help organizations who, 
it was expected, could be taken into membership with the aid of the 
Federal grant. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration points out that rising 
prices and improving markets have brought with them a new problem 
for these cooperative groups. The most substantial contribution to 
the support of their members was in most cases that of vegetables 
and fruits obtained from neighboring farmers by the exchange of the 

members’ labor therefor. In Los Angeles County probably 90 percent 
_ of the income earned by the 130 self-help units came from this source, 
as the farmers were glad to get their farm work done in exchange for 
produce they could not sell. With improved markets, however, their 
attitude has changed and the groups are finding it increasingly difficult 
to continue their farming contacts. 

Although some organizations are working farm land on their own 
account, the chief means by which they propose to solve this problem 
is to produce goods of various kinds for their own use, using any sur- 
plus they may have for trading purposes. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration states that recent applications for grants have 
contained more requests for light industrial equipment and fewer for 
transportation equipment and supplies than did the earlier ones. In 
this connection the Federal office states: 

Productive activities do not multiply the effectiveness of the ‘‘relief dollar’’ 
as many times as the services-for-goods method, and yet sustenance is provided 
more cheaply in this fashion than by any other relief technique. Before Federal 


aid became available, a conservative estimate of the total relief saving effected 
by associations now on grants is in the neighborhood of $1,800,000. 


The productive activities are looked upon by the older members of 
the groups as a possible source of permanent occupation. These men 
feel that they will never again be able to gain a foothold in industrial 





? Early in January 1934 a grant of $13,733 was made to the Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association 
at Compton, Calif.; this organization was the first self-help association formed in California. 
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employment, and are therefore anxious to develop new sources { 
livelihood which the group industries seem to offer. 

The importance of these organizations as a medium, also, of vo. 
tional adjustments and adult education is pointed out. Thus , 
some cases the members are acquiring new skills... In one gro 
carpenters are learning cabinetwork, in another ex-miners are lea: - 
ing how to make craft furniture in fine woods. The case is cited | { 
a former “handy man” in one group who through group activiti 
discovered he had a genius for trading. He began operations wi: 
$100 in cash, contributed by an interested business man. Aft.; 
6 weeks’ trading, he had 3 cows, a sow, several sheep, and $150 i) 
cash, as well as the original $100 capital. 

The greatest contribution made by these groups, it is felt, lies i) 
their having sustained and raised the morale of the unemploye: 
participating in the self-help activities. Their members are proud 
of the organizations they have built up and are reported as beine 
reluctant to leave them even for cash jobs. 

The Federal Relief Administrator has set up a staff to assist 
organized unemployed cooperative groups who receive or apply for 
Federal grants, to help them to improve their methods of production, 
accounting, and management. 


Grants Made Under Relief Act 


Tue table following shows the individual grants since the passage 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Act in the spring of 1933. 


GRANTS TO SELF-HELP ORGANIZATIONS OF UNEMPLOYED, MADE UNDER FEDERA| 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT DURING 1933 


- 























Active 
State and organization for which grant was made aan “93 auaie Sop 
group 
California: 
= anes t Associaton, \faug. 29 | *30:000 | 
nemploy: 00) ve e ation, ug. ——s 
Los Angeles__..-- 1s hd ec? AN i RRR Ae eae {pee 18 | 15,000 35, 908 
Deer nee nuee ner erenen, Catinns.... ioceailningaiecins 4 Om 23 [= 450 
acific ve League, Berkeley.................-.-.-...---.-.-- ...d0...2. 355 
A eeoadane Tradl CESS es +o Sa ee 1 rae 2, 775 373 
South Gate Relief ter, South Gate.__...........-.........-.----.. Nov. 22 2, 400 450 
Cooperative Distribution ‘Commit Orange City_..........-- acum Dec. 28 1, 300 (1) 
c ay Unemployed Relie salen aia BPRS °° SERRE: Nov. 22 3, 000 2 228 
change, Grace Church Relief Sane (Den- 
mee E Seas | pe of Unemployed (Denver), and Citizens’ a 
DRG eed&deraSSoysdémodoraséecscavenssecausccencce ct. 
Harmon = Association, Denver... .................-------- Dec. 26 
Citizens’ League of Boulder. --_................-..--.-------------.--- > 
Denver Recovery Exchange. -............-....-....-.-------.------ do 
South Denver Cooperative Industries. ---.-.................-...-.---.. A edi 
Grace Center Cooperative Association, Denver. ...............--....- Pia aie 
Highland Group of Unemployed, Denver.__._...........----.-------- ee 
Allen County Scrip and Barter Association, Fort Wayne-.-_........-.- Aug. 29 
East Baton Rouge Employment Exchange... Oct. 23 
.! Not re 


2 Fami 








ma wm Aamo 4&4 ©» = Co. &. 
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GRANTS TO SELF-HELP ORGANIZATIONS OF UNEMPLOYED, MADE UNDER FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT DURING 1933—Continued 





a 
=——— 





D . | Active 
ate of | Amount | member- 
State and organization for which grant was made grant of grant | ship of 

| group 





Comm unity Cooperative Industries, Lansing o* : 
ec. 
Grand Rapids Emergency Exchange Association... -._...........--. .| Oct. ‘ 
Alma Coo tive Exchange ‘ Dec. 

_ Barter an SIA CAE TEES SF) A VTE ....| Dee. 


Minnesota: 
Unemployed, Minneapolis 


Ne ° 
Self-Help Movement of Grand Island 
Ohio: 29 | 5, 000 | 
Cooperative Production Units, Dayton : | 4 
Pennsylvania: 25, 000 | 
Barter Association, Philadelphia . 11) 5, 500 | 
Utah 


Natural Development Association, Salt Lake City ies . 23 | 10,000 | 


inia: é 2, 000 
Citizens Service Exchange, Richmond-.-............-..-.------- i ‘te 13. 485 
Washington: ; nodihiicin 
United Producers of Snohomish, Everett... ..................--.-. wt. 23) 13,000 
State Emergency Relief Administration, Olympia-.._.................| Nov. 23 | 2, 500 | 
West Virginia: 
Mountaineer Craftsmen’s Cooperative Association, Morgantown. -._-|...do-_. 6, 000 | 


Michigan foet. 








? Families. 


Purposes of loans.—Under the regulations the grants can be made 
only for ‘productive purposes.’”’ The productive purposes include 
a variety of projects. Nearly three fourths of the grants included 
money for transportation (gasoline, oil, service, and repair of trucks, 


etc., or purchase of trucks). As was pointed out in a study made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1933,° the problem of 
securing the wherewithal to keep the trucks moving in the hauling 
of vegetables and other commodities purchased by the labor of the 
members has been a most difficult one, as it is seldom that a sufficient 
supply of gasoline can be obtained without the cash, which, of course, 
these groups have lacked. Equipment and tools for various pro- 
ductive enterprises were requested in almost every application for 
Federal funds, including (in order of number of requests) canning 
operations, shoe repair, operation of wood or lumber camp or yard, 
clothing manufacture, manufacture of bakery goods, house repair, 
garage operation, laundry operation, house wrecking, coal-mine 
operation, working over of gold-mine dump; manufacture of cloth, 
shoes, leather, lumber, shingles, furniture, and soap; and operation 
of a stone quarry and of a poultry farm. 


Activities Carried on by Groups Aided 


THE activities engaged in by the groups aided thus far include land- 
scape gardening, farm labor on shares, dairying, butchering, raising 
of poultry and rabbits, canning of fruits and vegetables, plumbing, 

+See Monthly Labor Review, issues of March to june 1933. 
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grinding of grains, logging, carpentry, house-repair work, hou 
wrecking, art work, dentistry, printing; making of bakery goo: ., 
brooms, bedding, box shook, crates, cider, cloth, clothing, furnitu » 
(also upholstery), maple sirup, pickles, soap, hand-made rugs, a: | 
rubber mats (from automobile tires); repair of clothing, furnitur 
radios, shoes, and stoves; and operation of store, commissary, caf - 
teria, beauty shop, barber shop, blacksmith shop, coal mine, foundr. . 
garage, laundry, sawmill, and wood yard. 

One association in Pennsylvania has operated two farms, aggrega - 
ing 210 acres, of which 175 were cultivated; it is estimated that tl 
value of the crops so obtained was about $6,000. A Middle Wes: 
organization has been operating a 33-acre farm which it had to irrigat«- 
The use of the land was obtained in exchange for the planting of 2() 
trees. This group has also raised garden stuff on 125 city lots. 

An association in a mining region is concentrating its efforts on the 
development of handicraft industries, training its members, ex-miners, 
in cabinetwork and furniture manufacture. Its membership includes 
26 former miners who have learned chair making and more than ha!{ 
of whom are now good cabinetmakers as well; 8 women who weave 
small rugs and runners on hand looms; and 10 women who do fancy 
sewing and embroidery. 

The provision of living quarters for the members is a knotty prob- 
lem with which only a few associations have had any degree of success. 
Several groups have been able to obtain housing for a small number of 
their people by renovating run-down houses in return for a lease on 
the premises. In other cases the members have been able to exchange 
labor or scrip for rent. 


Results of Group Effort as Regards Employment and Relief Costs 


One association at the time of receiving the Federal grant was 
supporting 9 persons entirely and expected to give temporary em- 
ployment to 100 others in its canning operations. A second organiza- 
tion, consisting of 360 families, has been able to support itself partially, 
and to give assistance to 3,000 others during the first year of operation. 
Another association has by its activities removed 65 families from 
the county relief rolls. A southern group is maintaining through co- 
operative effort 378 persons who would otherwise have been a charge 
on the public. It has concentrated on assisting families not receiving 
relief rather than those who are on relief, on the ground that assist- 
ance is needed more by the former class. This organization is re- 
ported as “‘finding work in unusual jobs or occupations, so there is 
no competition, for 40 to 50 individuals a day who would do no work 
otherwise.” 


A Middle West association has enabled 118 families, which would 


otherwise have to resort to public aid, to be self-supporting. Another 


in the same section of the country, whose numbers fluctuate around 
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350, by its cooperative activities was responsible for the removal of 
94 families from the public relief rolls in August 1933 and 63 more the 
following month; but for the employment furnished by group enter- 
prises, from 60 to 75 percent of the membership would be unable to 
support themselves. A far-west organization of 355 includes in its 
membership about 100 who would otherwise be forced to ask public 
help. 

In several other cases a considerable proportion of the membership 
is receiving a certain amount of relief which the group supplements 
through its activities. 

Most of the groups find entire self-support difficult if not impossible. 
One far-western association, however, has been entirely self-sustaining 
since its formation in August 1932. The activities of this group 
include the gathering, drying, and canning of fruits and vegetables, 
repair and servicing of trucks and automobiles for doctors and dentists 
in return for medical and dental service, rebuilding of cars, recondi- 
tioning of tires, shoe repair, construction and carpentry, foundry work, 
art work, landscape gardening, soap making, weaving of cloth, and 
making of clothing. This group is recognized as having been “of 
definite constructive benefit to the community by making members 
self-sustaining and preventing them from ever getting on relief rolls in 
the first place. Besides the provision of food, clothing, and shelter, 
the necessity of education to a new way of living and general rehabili- 
tation of individuals is recognized and has a place in their program.” 

Of another association in the same region it is said that the “in- 
genuity shown in securing projects has helped to make the system 
self-sustaining to a surprising degree.’’ 

One of the largest associations receiving a Federal grant is reported 
to have saved the State the sum of $150,000 in work relief during the 
2 years it has been in operation. Another, farther west, is estimated 
to have saved the taxpayers about $5,000 a month or $90,000 in the 
18 months it has been operating. Of a third, not far away, it is 
reported that, “‘most members have had to seek aid through conven- 
tional channels, but reduction in relief cost can be estimated at 
$20,000 for first 6 months of 1933.”” A Middle West group is reported 
to have reduced relief costs $11,392, and two others (in the Mountain 
States) by $1,000 and $1,250 a month. The largest organization of 
all has since its formation saved the county and the State an estimated 
amount of $300,000 in relief costs; during the month of September 
\5-October 15, 1933, the saving in direct relief was stated to be 
$85,985. 

A comparatively smal! number of the associations are reported as 
using serip, and, of these, only in three instances has the scrip 
depreciated. In one case it is stated that there is ‘“‘no depreciation; 
has in fact increased in value.” 

33773°—34—6 





HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Health of Workers in Dusty Trades 


RANITE cutters showed by far the highest disability rate, 

especially for pulmonary tuberculosis, in studies of the effec's 
of dusts in six dusty trades. Respiratory disease rates were relative|y 
high for anthracite-coal miners and for employees of the Portland 
cement plant studied. The 8-day and longer respiratory disease rates 
were not much above the average for male industrial workers gen- 
erally in the studies of other types of dust; that is, soft-coal mining, » 
textile plant, silverware manufacturing, and street cleaning. 

The above facts are shown in a series of six studies on the effects of 
specific types of dust on the health of workers recently completed by 
the United States Public Health Service. The dusts covered in thie 
studies include cement dust, siliceous dust in the granite-cutting 
industry, carbon dust in the anthracite and bituminous-coal indus- 
tries, vegetable dust in cotton-cloth manufacturing, dusts from 
silverware manufacturing processes, and municipal dust to which 
street cleaners are exposed. The results of! these studies are briefly 
summarized in a recent issue ' of Public Health Reports. 

In the studies physical examinations and X-rays were made of 
groups of workers who were observed over a considerable period of 
time in order to determine the character and severity of sickness they 
experienced so that the illnesses could be correlated with occupation: 
environment. The dust determinations were of a uniform character 
so that it was possible to obtain a fairly accurate estimate of thie 
dustiness of the occupation, the upper and lower limits, and the changes 
which might take place especially at different seasons of the year. 
Sickness records were kept for each person in a group, and workers 
who showed any evidence of lung pathology were placed in a speci: 


pos 
rat 


wa 


Gra 


Ant 


Bit 


group for further examination. In most of these special cases X-rays | 


were made of the chests and sputum examinations were made where | 


necessary. 
The frequency of cases of respiratory disease causing disability 
for more than 1 week was used as an index of the effect of dust ex- 


Cer 


Cot 
iz 
Bily 
Me 


posure, as it placed the emphasis upon the more serious disabilities | 


and facilitated comparison with other industrial groups. 


! United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Nov. 17, 1933. The health of workers .0 
dusty trades, p. 1398. 
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The nature of the respiratory diseases differed among persons ex- 
posed to different types of dust. Thus, in granite-cutting plants the 
rate for pulmonary tuberculosis was very high, in the hard-coal 
group the rates were highest for influenza and bronchitis, and there 
was an unusual frequency of influenza among employees of the cement 
plant, in spite of the fact that there was no epidemic of consequence 
during the periods in which records were kept. 

An association between the amount and character of dust in the 
working atmosphere and the health of the workers was shown by the 
physical examinations and the X-ray findings. Serious physical 
impairment was found where the workers were exposed for long 
periods to large amounts of dust containing a high percentage of 
quartz. In industries where the dust concentration and quartz 
percentage were relatively low only a mild fibrosis was found which 
in most cases could not be regarded as due to the particular dust. 

The following table gives estimates of the degree of the dust hazard 
in the different studies. 


SUMMARY OF DEGREE OF DUST HAZARD AS SHOWN IN SIX STUDIES BY THE UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 








Aver- 


age 
dust | Aver- 
count age 


in mil- |percent- ae 
Other character- | Degree of hazard (under conditions as 
lions of mee istics of dust 


rti- observed in each study) 
silica 
(quartz) 











Granite cutting: 
(a) Hand pneumatic : Great excess of pulmonary tuberculosis 
opera t after 15 years or more exposure; sili- 
(6) Surface-machine 4 Remainder mostly |} cosis in from 2 to 10 years. 
combined with {Silicosis after prolonged exposure; no 
silica. i} excess of tuberculosis. 
|| Negative except for occasional nondis- 
| abling silicosis. 


Siliceous rock Data .insufficient; other studies show 

severe hazard. 

Carbon and inor- | Dyspnea and other signs of pneumo- 
ganic matter. coniosis; excess sickness from respira- 

tory conditions: excess mortality from 

influenza, pneumonia and possibly 

tuberculosis. 


Data insufficient; other studies indicate 
severe hazard. 

Generalized fibrosis chiefly linear in 
character; excess mortality from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. 

Primarily lime....| Some early pneumoconiosis: excess of 

diseases of upper respiratory tract and 

of influenza. 

Cotton-cloth manufactur- Vegetable and sili- | Negative. 


ing. ca. 
Silverware manufacturing __ ; Metal and other- -. Do. 
Municipal Not determined... Do. 
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Miners’ Phthisis in South Africa 


N IMPROVEMENT has been shown in recent years in t 
number of compensable cases of miners’ phthisis (silicosis) : » 
ported among both European miners and native laborers, accordi) ¢ 
I to the report ' of the South African Department of Mines and Indus- 
| tries for 1932. 
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| The following table shows the number of new cases of silicos)s, 
tuberculosis with silicosis, and tuberculosis among European mines, , 
) which were detected at periodical examinations for the years 1926.7 I 
. to 1931-32: ' 
the 
! Taste 1.—_NEW CASES OF SILICOSIS, TUBERCULOSIS WITH SILICOSIS, AND TUBE :: 
| CULOSIS, AMONG EUROPEAN MINERS IN SOUTH AFRICA FROM 1926-27 TO 1931.» ind 
Co 
Number of cases Number of cases Mi 
Tuber- Total As 
Silico- | culosis | Tuber- Silico- | culosis | Tuber- 
: sis with | culosis sis with | culosis 
silicosis cel 
Brera Teo Bess eat Ce errr eres ra mi 
pnw Sabet MEM cwdion i -| 208 th 
1920-30..--.....-| 256 2 291 Total ____. 1, 608 
— — by 




















Routine physical examinations of native laborers (Eurafrican a1 tr 
Asiatic) have been made since October 1929. Since that period 1,544 m 
laborers have been examined, 16 cases of silicosis and 12 cases of ed 
tuberculosis being found, but no cases of tuberculosis with silicosis. pI 

The following table shows the number of cases of compensable de 
disease among native laborers in South Africa for the past 13 years: ; 
Tasie 2._NUMBER OF COMPENSABLE CASES OF SILICOSIS, TUBERCULOSIS WIT!! . 

SILICOSIS, AND TUBERCULOSIS DETECTED AMONG NATIVE LABORERS IN Ti! il 
‘BOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS, 1919-20 TO 1931-32 ip 

Number of cases 0 

E 

4 

p 

St 

waves} 195| 380 > > 701 | 1, 308°} a926-27. l 

STI | ae } 1981-8202 202222022 : 

at": d 
































! Union of South Africa. Department of Mines and Industries. Annual report of the Governme::' 
Mining Engineer for 1932. Pretoria, 1933, pp. 82-90. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Minnesota Emergency Law - aig by United States Supreme 
urt 


N AN opinion based upon prior decisions which, according to the 

court, showed a ‘“‘growing appreciation of public needs and of 
the necessity of finding ground for a rational compromise between 
individual rights and public welfare”, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld emergency legislative powers and declared valid the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium law of 1933 (Home Building & Loan 
Association v. Blaisdell et al., 54 Sup. Ct. 231). 

Whether or not the economic emergency justifies the enactment of 
certain recent legislation is a question which has been debated by 
many outstanding authorities for several months, and the opinion of 
the Supreme Court is welcomed to throw light on the problem. 

The facts in the case involve the mortgage-moratorium law enacted 
by the State of Minnesota in 1933. This law provides that the dis- 
_ trict courts of the State may extend the period of redemption from 
mortgage foreclosure sales for such length of time as the court deems 
equitable, ‘‘but in no event beyond May 1, 1935.” The law also 
provides that if such an extension is ordered by the court, it shall 
determine the reasonable value of the income from the property and 
the court may order the mortgagor to pay “all or a reasonable part 
of such income or rental value, in or toward the payment of taxes, 
insurance, interest, mortgage, or judgment indebtedness.”’ 

In 1928 the Home Building & Loan Association made a loan to 
one Blaisdell in the sum of $3,701, and as security. a mortgage on 
Blaisdell’s home was given which contained the usual provisions 
authorizing sale in case of default. The mortgagee foreclosed on the 
property following a default by the mortgagor. The property was 
sold on May 2, 1932, to the mortgagee, for the amount of the mortgage. 
Under the Minnesota law Blaisdell had the right to redeem the prop- 
erty during the year ending May 2, 1933. On April 18, 1933, the 
moratorium law was enacted and Blaisdell petitioned the district 
court for an extension of the period of redemption under this new law. 
A deeree was issued extending the period of redemption until May |, 
1935, and providing for the monthly payment of a certain sum by the 
mortgagor during the extended period. The decision was appealed 
to the Minnesota Supreme Court, which held the law valid and 
declared that the impairment of the contract was necessary to afford 
the relief desired (249 N.W. 893). Appeal was thereupon taken to 

323. . 
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the United States Supreme Court. The counsel for the mortg» -c¢ 
contended that the law was unconstitutional because it impaired |e 
rights under the contract, deprived appellant of its property wit}).); 
due process of law, and denied equal protection of the laws. 

In defending the statute, counsel pointed to the fact that ‘a great 
economic emergency has arisen in which the State has been compe|ied 
to invoke the police power to protect its people in the possession snd 
ownership of their homes and farms and other real estate from the 
disastrous effects of the wholesale foreclosure of real estate mortguves 
which inevitably resulted from the present State-wide, Nation-wide. 
world-wide economic depression.” 

In rendering the majority opinion, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes re- 
viewed the major provisions of the law and found that in determining 
whether the provisions of the law exceed the power of the State by 
reason of the clause in the Federal Constitution prohibiting impuair- 
ment of the obligations of contracts, the Court must ‘“‘consider the 
relation of emergency to constitutional power, the historical setting 
of the contract clause”, and the development of the principles of 
construction which we may consider to be established by the Court in 
the construction of that clause. 

In referring to the economic emergency as a basis for the legislation 
the Court quoted from Mr. Justice Olsen of the State court as follows: 

The present Nation-wide and world-wide business and financial crisis has 
the same results as if it were caused by flood, earthquake, or disturbance in nature. 
It has deprived millions of persons in this Nation of their employment and means 
of earning a 'iving for themselves and their families; it has destroyed the value 
of and the income from all property on which thousands of people depended for 
a living; it actually has resulted in the loss of their homes by a number of our 
people and threatens to result in the loss of their homes by many other people 
in this State; it has resulted in such widespread want and suffering among our 
people that private, State, and municipal agencies are unable to adequately 
relieve the want and suffering and Congress has found it necessary to step in 


and attempt to remedy the situation by Federal aid. Millions of the people's 
money were and are yet tied up in closed banks and in business enterprises. 


The Supreme Court then discussed the question as to whether 
there had been a change in the rights of the parties because of tlie 
enactment of the law. It found: 


The statute does not impair the integrity of the mortgage indebtedness. 1! !ic 
obligation for interest remains. The statute does not affect the validity of ihe 
sale or the right of a mortgagee-purchaser to title in fee, or his right to obtain a 
deficiency judgment, if the mortgagor fails to redeem within the prescribed period. 
Aside from the extension of time, the other conditions of redemption are unaltered. 
While the mortgagor remains in possession he must pay the rental value as t/!\a1 
value has been determined, upon notice and hearing, by the court. The re: ta! 
value so paid is devoted to the carrying of the property by the application of 
the required payments to taxes, insurance, and interest on the mortgage indebt«- 
ness. While the mortgagee-purchaser is debarred from actual possession, °° 
has, so far as rental value is concerned, the equivalent of possession during | '° 
extended period. 
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‘While emergency does not create power’’, said the Court, ‘‘emer- 
gency may furnish the occasion for the exercise of power.” The 
Court restated the rule established in Wilson v. New (243 U.S. 332) in 
which the Court said: ‘‘ Although an emergency may not call into life 
a power which has never lived, nevertheless emergency may afford 
a reason for the exertion of a living power already enjoyed.” Con- 
tinuing the Court said: 

The constitutional question presented in the light of an emergency is whether 
the power possessed embraces the particular exercise of it in response to particular 
conditions. Thus, the war power of the Federal Government is not created by 
the emergency of war, but it is a power given to meet that emergency. It is a 
power to wage war successfully, and thus it permits the harnessing of the entire 
energies of the people in a supreme cooperative effort to preserve the Nation. 

In the construction of the contract clause the court found the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention of little assistance, but re- 
sorted to prior decisions to determine the full intent and meaning of 
the clause. In Sturges v. Crowninshield (4 Wheat. 122), Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall said: ‘“‘The distinction between the obligation of a 
contract, and the remedy given by the legislature to enforce that obli- 
gation, has been taker. at the bar, and exists in the nature of things. 
Without impairing the obligation of the contract, the remedy may 
certainly be modified as the wisdom of the Nation shall direct.” 
In Penniman’s case (103 U.S.714) the court said: ‘“‘ The general doctrine 
of this court on this subject may be thus stated: In modes of proceed- 
ing and forms to enforce the contract the legislature has the control, 
and may enlarge, limit, or alter them, provided it does not deny a 
remedy or so embarrass it with conditions or restrictions as seriously 
to impair the value of the nght.’”’ The court also called attention to 
the decision in Stephenson v. Binford (287 U.S. 251) in which the court 
had pointed out that “the policy of protecting contracts against 
impairment presupposes the maintenance of a government by virtue 
of which contractual relations are worth while—a government which 
retains adequate authority to secure the peace and good order of 
society.” 

In upholding the Minnesota law, reliance was placed upon the 
decisions upholding a statute establishing reasonable rates for elec- 
tricity; a statute prohibiting injurious practices in business; and 
statutes regulating the renting of houses during an emergency period 
of searcity of housing facilities. 

In arguing against a narrow interpretation of the Constitution, 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes again quoted Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, 
who, in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316) uttered the memorable 
warning, ‘‘We must never forget that it is a constitution we are ex-. 
pounding—a constitution intended to endure for ages to come, and 
consequently, to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.”’ 
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In summing up the findings of the Court Mr. Chief Justice Hu; 
concluded: 


PS 


1. An emergency existed in Minnesota which furnished a proper occasio 
the exercise of the reserve power of the State to protect the vital interests « 
community. * * * 

2. The legislation was addressed to a legitimate end; * * * 

3. In view of the nature of the contracts in question—mortgages of un 
tionable validity—the relief afforded and justified by the emergency, in o; 
not to contravene the constitutional provision, could only be of a character a; 
priate to that emergency and could be granted only upon reasonable conditi.);\s 

4. The conditions upon which the period of redemption is extended dv), 
appear to be unreasonable. * * * 

5. The legislation is temporary in operation. It is limited to the exiy, 
which called it forth. * * * 

We are of the opinion that the Minnesota statute as here applied does \\ot 
violate the contract clause-of the Federal Constitution. Whether the legislation 
is wise or unwise as a matter of policy is a question with which we are not 
cerned. 

What has been said on that point is also applicable to the contention prese) ted 
under the due process clause. 

Nor do we think that the statute denies to the appellant the equal protection 
of the laws. ‘The classification which the statute makes cannot be said to be an 
arbitrary one. 


eT 


()}- 


C\ 


Mr. Justice Sutherland rendered a dissenting opinion concured in 
by Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, and Butler. The dissent 
expressed the views that the decision rendered in Ex parte Milligan 
(4 Wall. 2), ‘‘in the face of circumstances of national peril and public 
unrest and disturbance far greater than any that exist today,” should 
be declared as the rule to be followed today. Referring to that case 
the dissenting justice said: 


In that great case this Court said that the provisions of the Constitution there 
under consideration had been expressed by our ancestors in such plain English 
words that it would seem the ingenuity of man could not evade them, but that 
after the lapse of more than 70 years they were sought to be avoided. ‘Those 
great and good men’”’, the Court said, ‘‘foresaw that troublous times would arise, 
when rulers and people would become restive under restraint, and seek by sharp 
and decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed just and proper; and that the 
principles of constitutional liberty would be in peril, unless established by irre- 
pealable law. The history of the world had taught them that what was done in 
the past might be attempted in the future.’”’ And then, in words the power aid 
truth of which have become increasingly evident with the lapse of time, th«re 
was laid down the rule without which the Constitution would cease to be | 
*‘supreme law of the land’’, binding equally upon governments and governed «1 
all times and under all circumstances, and become a mere collection of politica! 
maxims to be adhered to or disregarded according to the prevailing sentiment or | !ic 
legislative and judicial opinion in respect of the supposed necessities of the hour: 

‘‘The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equ |) 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 1: 1), 
at all times, and under all circumstances. No doctrine, involving more pernic::''s 
consequences, was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its provis! \s 
can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of government. Svc!) 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, * * *.” 









































r INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ie 
Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December 1933 
er ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
- December 1933 with comparable data for preceding months are 
to) 
: presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
rt : 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 
Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
1927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man-days lost 
. for these years and for each of the months, January 1932 to December 
" 1933, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the 
end of each month and the number of workers involved. The number 
d of man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to 
the estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in 
: disputes which were in progress during the month or year specified. 
TasLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY 1932 TO DECEMBER 1933, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1932 
i L _ 1 
{ ; Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes ; yn an Sap sea thon Number of 
{ man-days 
—— lost in 
C Month and year - disputes 
Begin- In effect | Beginning | In effect | existing in 
aca at end of | in month at end of month or 
. a month or year month year 
1927 | 734 | 349, 434 37, 799, 304 
1928 es eee cadet as | 629 | 357, 145 31, 556, 947 
1929. Sry an BP Ob ee : 903 | 230, 463 t 9, 975, 213 
i AOE = al eiaiaineyaetiaaadl } 653 158, 114 2, 730, 368 
RR 2 OE % FS : ak wanda. a 804 | 279, 299 6, 386, 183 
OE. «sume tenes naanaidel cs 808 | 242, 826 6, 462, 973 
} 
1932 | 
OY ae Mas toe stata 87 | 37 | 12, 091 4, 993 132, 873 
February... ‘ RSE oul 56 | 34 | 33, 713 31, 103 460, 701 
i ee dtiles wens dkwseasesevkos 64 | 30 | 33, 087 13, 937 736, 782 
BOWE cngagswacstiietnss <: SKnpahatintesaiaen 89 | 44 | 19, 187 21, 513 620, 866 
oe ee ; ceoli eased 87 52 44, 357 49, 777 1, 251, 455 
ew RIOT a 69 46 15, 858 24, 138 943, 338 
POLY .ncakbeds tokicne ‘ 66 | 40 20, 890 33, 216 740, 785 
ee ee eee a ; 85 | 38 28, 492 | 27, 717 754, 423 
ae, sabe 85 | 33 17, 824 | 7, 456 | 566, 045 
a ee . ebCiiarananinimninanes 47 23 10, 442 | 2, 324 147, 059 
November..........._.- as ) See ee 38 21 | 3, 460 | 1, 896 68, 154 
So eee tens 35 12 3, 425 997 40, 492 
, ae ea oe Ee ae 67 29 19, 616 8, 790 240, 912 
Gn St ST. 63 32 10, 909 6, 706 109, 860 
a ee Re REE SEAS bee 91 41 | 39, 913 12, 794 | 445, 771 
yy a Ok Ne rie 72 46 | 23, 077 19, 867 535, 039 
wp lS ! 133 49 | 41, 652 16, 584 603, 72: 
J lll a 131 45 | 40, 903 24, 593 | 504, 362 
i.  » Ja 219 68 | 108, 350 49,058 | 1, 404, 850 
ugust............ ie cabins EESTdiiecmbeNied 198 7 | 145, 635 101,041 | 1, 401, 532 
, RARE © shee S 2 Se ON 180 92| 235,071 15,210 | 3, 642, 431 
| i. . x SaSRIRRER plckciients 3. BORER 107 67 | 51, 668 9a, 368 | 3, 067, 967 
RT i, eae ae 56 45 38, 875 23, 277 1, 193, 188 
tricnanuahincenscascepeece 41 40 26, 924 14, 706 441, 807 











' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Table 2 shows in detail by city, State, and industry the numb. of 


strikes in December 1933, the number of workers involved anc 


man-days lost. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END 
DECEMBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY 

























































































the 


Number of work- 
sso ~ *-dueet ers involved in 
P disputes Number 
— of n- 
Industry or occupation and city | } da) \ a 
Begin- | In effect | Begin- | In effect | in De- 
ning in | atendof| ningin | atendof) cempber 
Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber | ber ber ber 
. 
e as eee Tee i 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers: 
 cseussoeshene aaa | Sere | 400 rT 
Pennsylvania: 
Ne EI Res is mage plies” 1 200 1 000 
EE HOARE Te PS Help aes ee | $400 
Pad n<acxcutbaasienDnadsitbenbcdbnseas | seecdbbont 2 |- 600 100) 
Bakers: * | 7 
a ee Se 1 1 | 43 43 817 
New York: 
Tecan a eisti: 2 ae a EEE RCS acne 5() 
ee eae: aT fea a 1, 200 | 000) 
Ohio: ' | 
RN RS. Le ae Oe ee janes eees- |--" Geb eubiee aacumne } m* 
(TNE Ss A BE ta iS II ll als 1 locneneaee 17 | +4 
eG SE a 1 | 1 | 45 45 810 
ER RR eae MCE Cee, 3 | 3 | 105 | 1, 288 33, 037 
Building trades: oh. 
New York: New York City..............._.___. Sis aed heel {2 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh_................_____- beia 1 200 "X) 
EEE Se ee Se eee | Ra a | 1 | 200 042 
| — — ——_ 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
ee ee 1 | a 100 00) 
Co EN ea eee es i: i a a 20 
New York: New York City.....................| 1 | 1 800 | 800 &, 400 
ne ceeawne ge oo} 144 576 
Pennsylvania: 
RN NE 0 a OS MN See e |---------- Be eer — 87 
St ee eee, oo De ee ee ey Pee 900 7, 900 
IN ah iia eels aon suid tn inky mapas Gagnon 3 | 1; 12,800 | 2, 500 38, 100 
a Ha i a EN A a RS Ee 1 |- : --| 212 | 848 
RE AE SE Fa Se | 8 3| 14,096) 4,200) 87, 231 
Clerks and salesmen: far r 
New York: New York City.___._..__.____._.._- 1 | 1 18 | 18 360 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia... ................-- 2 2 | 450 450 6, 400 
Re See ee 3 | 3 | 468 468 6, 760 
Clothing trades: 
California: Los Angeles..................._.___.. SS se Lt ock.-..- 000 
rr i ee ted ndeceuanianemesduedhsneseasenh [-ccanensee 748 
ES ES  . MSE Pas Oe | 334 
ig SE ae ae 1 1 615 615 7, 99 
SRE Re ee ee eee ee 2 1 1,615 615 | 10) 
Food workers: [ 
ns SD es cbaeccumeenia 1 1 1, 500 1, 500 | 24, 000 
I inn, ann cteetndinintainat atleaindudiimnind 6 Rt | ae | 21, 000 
a on ell 2 1 2, 900 1, 500 45, 000 
Furniture workers: ‘y ‘ 
I a 4 ee oe 26 Le 
Hotel and restaurant workers: 
New Jersey: Lakewood_................-....._.. 1 1 40 40 0 
New York: New York City.__................_. ) ae | eS 
HE ae AR iE Oe ety TE 2 1 79 40 =a 




















' Le., in strikes which began prior to December and continued into December but were not in effec‘ 


the end of the month. 
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TssLe 2—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
DECEMBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY—Continued 





Number of dis- 















Number of work- 
ers involved in 

































































































the end of the month. 








A Number 
putes disputes of man- 
_— _ days lost 
Industry or occupation and city in De- 
Begin- | Ineffect| Begin- | Ineffect | cember 
| ningin | atendof;| ningin | at end of 
Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber | ber ber ber 
er | 
n- ~ — —— | = 
“4 Iron and steel workers: | aia ll . | 6 
“ Illinois: Alton. -.-..-.--- 1 | 1 | 250 | 250 2, 750 
thio an denkns dsbeehaskudenabie l 1, 000 isaaal 7, 000 
dns cktnnedncesssccsdcaddave 2 | | 1, 250 | 250 | 9, 750 
Jewelry workers: ' ee = _ 
New Jersey: Newark 1 | 600 | 15, 000 
100 Laundry workers: | " 
EE TT ee Ce Ee ee E bnweie a: 27 27 
i) Leather workers: : | - 
00 EE a eS EE See Linea Teme. ee 1 2, 600 
Longshoremen, freight handlers: c os _ 
rT Louisiana: New Orleans__. -- alma 1 l ' 75 5 525 
Metal trades: 
. ——— - 
EE as, a eee ee ‘site —e - 208 
5() ee oe gs ac ceheonoemed l ] 185 | 185 3, 700 
) ee sts to eit deiiriategianl ‘ — =--|---------- 1 528 
Georgia: Atianta................ sata aedaaidlasedaeda pee 21 | 204 
> Illinois: 
4 EG SERRE eae ee eee — l roneel 8 200 
() eu niaweenbaieers 1 | iil 143 | ear 715 
 , .  cccceicndbeccssegucéuwes causa Tee See : os 1 4, 000 
7 New York: | | 
ee ee Se a Sibidawene <o-]-- 2-20 <= 1 2, 280 
a ec ecimeaeaie | l | 1 70 70 | 1, 400 
" RE Ses a Ae | 4) 3 419 263 | 13, 325 
i= -— —————SS——S= === 
2 Miners: | . - 
ee Oe P iinawensnnd |. ee ee 700 
Pennsylvania: | . | _ 
() a ee ae iste a j.- esas 2, 650 ad 37, 100 
0 et oi ohtidnt oni maeeibegeesen oes Sie bekeiwidwod ‘ 1 3, 75 
, an aml — , 
a ae a ee | ee 2, 825 41, 550 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: fae or a 
| . i.) =e i icapiwdeheniod | ') Semen 10 | 310 
) Oil and chemlcal workers: _ . 
Pennsylvania: Langeloth..._-...............--.- 1 1 | 427 427 | 8, 540 
Slaughtering and meat-packing workers: | _ 
Illinois: Chicago. .._- SS ROO See LO Se pT +: 1276 
oS ES en ee Bf cenccees 300 | = =17, 500 
iat dbannjsiaudidhiicnccupiiatsejetiaksnden \ oe 300} 7,776 
| — = —————— 
M oe employees: 
linois: 
i omnmbenell 1 l 1, 000 1, 000 19, 000 
SS TR Se See lassie ---|----------| 1 150 
NEN icccctisaahiintadaniinnensen note 1 1| 1,000} 1,000) — 19, 150 
Teachers: | 
Pennsylvania: Pittston township...............- 1 1 30 30 360 
Textiles: | —_ 
Alabama: 
GET Et i Aaa 1 1,440 
PSE | Cae 350 | 8, 750 
Ka Ty Sn el ae: one ae 
a  aeeentasaataune | AE |) a: 100 
Buen: maeemeemolie. __.....................]-----..-.. yee | 100 2, 500 
Mississippi: | 
ee sudioeenebesudbiconbianes i eal 1 200 
i ee ea 1 1 200 200 2, 200 
ee y ancien 
Le ne rea ee , 
. rs dial cnnecibaiancinds 1 1 70 | 70 | 560 
a mdicadansanndivsececsondioe pore ay ae Be 1 1, 600 


' Le., in strikes which began prior to December and continued into December but were not in effect at 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT EN) } 
DECEMBER 1933, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY—Conti: 


TABI 














. ‘ Number of work- 
} me dis- | ers involved in : 
disputes a 
- 
——— = = - a los 
Industry or occupation and city y 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect e! 
ningin | atend of! ningin | at end of 
Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber | ber ber | ber Auto, 
Baker 
= ” Brewe 
Textiles—Continued, aoe 
Pennsylvania: eh 
TO Se ene ee 1 75 , Cloth 
EE ES eae eens l ener 759 cer 
Northampton____- 1 l 100 100 Mx) ween 
Reading______- 1 1 200 200 10) Ser 
Scranton____- ; | ee 340 |. 6) — 
Rhode Island: | oe 
Ee ee es ae ”) ey 
Pawtucket .____- i 22 | 140 het 
South Carolina: yet 
te EE I Te ee: ae, ee > 06 a 
Clearwater _ _- ce a i — 
Langley and Bath______- 58 Lig 
Tennessee: Knoxville..._...............-._.- 1 200 | KX) — 
Total._...... 6 | 10] 960 | 2,076 | is ae 
Tobacco workers: a 
Pennsylvania, Nanticoke 1 1 | 614 | 614 1,12 Pri 
— —_ — — —— —— _|——- — = = 
Other occupations: | - 
Molders: Sha 
Ohio: Dayton__-_-___- ‘ : 4 Mt 
Paint workers: Tes 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia : . 0) 1 “ 
Rubber products: To 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 1 1 | 34 34 82 Ot 
Tin-can workers: 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia... ____-- oe 
W ooden-box workers: | 
Washington: Raymond--___.._...-_--. a J 90 _ 
ees 1 Ee | l 2 | 34 124 | 
ee Fea 41 40 26, 924 14, 706 507 





! T.e., in strikes which began prior to December and continued into December but were not in e! 


at the end of the month. 





























Occurrence of Disputes 





ect 


TABLE 3 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning 


in October, November, and December 1933, and the number of 


workers directly involved. 
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3.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND 
DECEMBER i933 










































Number of disputes Number of workers involved 
beginning in in disputes beginning in 
Industrial group eas in 
No- Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ees vember| ber October ber ber 
; 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers____-__ _--- ; 7” 2 ee 698 
Bakers ---------------~-------------------- ----| 2 | 4 | 3 5, 315 1,718 105 
Brewery and soft-drink workers...________ : | 1 ; 40 

Buil ii ng trades. oe eee eee ewer 6 2 605 207 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_ : sta 5 3 s 4,835 1, 071 14, 096 
Clerks and salesmen. ----_____- ka : 3 : 468 
Clothing workers-- -- | 13 3 | 2 9, 133 | 251 | 1,615 
Electric and gas appliance workers 2 300 | 

Farm Jabor...-.------ 2 2, 550 ; 

Food workers. —......-- 3 1 | 2 | 210 | 7 2, 900 
eth ure workers - oi 4 | 1 441 | 26 
Hotel and restaurant ‘workers. - 2 79 
[ron and steel workers__.......__- : 2 1, 250 
ee i ae 1 | ] : 3, 050 600 
Laundry workers................... I 1 | 90 P 27 
Leather workers_.......-- 5 6 i 2 528 650 
Light, heat, power, and water workers l 300 
ee ee ‘ 2 1 | 1 | 300 | 1, 500 75 
Mattel (1s haw nnns ann. 7 3 4 | 490 119 419 
Miners ewe 13 | 6 | 2 | 5, 471 21, 862 2, 825 
Motion picture operators and theatrical workers _| 2 | 28 
Oil and chemical workers l $27 
Paper and paper goods workers I 550 

Printing and publishing workers 1 37 

Rubber workers 2 1 1, 736 37 
Shipbuilding workers - | 1 3, 500 
Slaughtering and meat-packing employees 1 > . 93 5, OSS 
Municipal workers-___. 1 | 3 l 100 213 1, 000 
a eee 1 | 1 | 112 30 
Textile wale. 5. 3...1i... bas 18 | 10 | 6 5, 753 2, 363 960 
Tobacco workers... ___- ae l 614 
Other occupations._...___- 12 5 | l 4, 131 2, 437 34 

TOM, scence oe 107 56 4] 51, 668 38, 875 26, 924 





Size and Duration of Disputes 


TaBLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 


December 1933, classified by number of workers and by industrial 

groups. 

Taste 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER 1933, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 























Number a disputes beginning in December 1933 
involving 
Industrial group 6 and 20 and | 100 and | 500 and — 5,000 
under | under | under | under aaa workers 
20 i 100 | 500 1,000 5 On) and 
workers | workers | workers | workers oe irkers| over 
Bakers_.....__. Be he Be ee 1 | 2 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_ ee Pek 1 | 4 | l l l 
Clerks and salesmen... = sss—st—CS 1 | 2 | 
Clothing workers... Fie FE 1 | ] 
Food workers...._____ ay 2 | 
Hotel and restaurant workers 2 
[ron and steel workers | 1! 1 | 
Laundry workers.__. l | 
Longshoremen . . 1 | 
Metal trades... 2 2 | 
kt 1 1 
1! and chemical workers ; 1 | 
Municipal workers 7 \ 
Teachers... __ “56 : a | 
Vextile workers... 0.000. o 2 | 4 | 
1obaceo Workers....... | : 1 
Uther Goompations......................... 1 
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In Table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes end) > ; 
December 1933, by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TaBLE 5.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN DECEMBER 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


= I 














INDUSTRIAL GROUP AND CLASSIFIED DURATION mn 

Classified duration of strikes ending in 1) nhber 

33 
Industrial group 
Ov ‘ 

One-half ‘te pew Bey os 2and less 3 and less 
month /iessthan| than2 | ‘han 3 n4 
or less 1 month | months | ™onths iths 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers__ ........_._.___-|__________]____.___. ee 
he ao Me i ak 5s adie Xda du pave |} ee a a ee 
he intdiha tedden benweebeeumnkes eee a es Gee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.........._..__.._-______ _, SSS Ee 
SE: TE Sa a ee 1 _ | aS 
a cic enskindecene se iy ae 
Hotel and restaurant e.. 7 ee Al RD See 
Iron and steel workers_- iieale ain oleae SSiloediel 1 
Oe ee = Sf ee eee ’ 
Ses ice SS See baz 
ee on csi eau ckacedmaataacoes ; 2 1 3 
Miners_-___---- as Spee 2 ht ae 
Slaughtering and meat-packing employees. Le. ee Same) En pee 1 - 
I, onan cesar adodatechnhaeutinewnsd 8 Naeneeie: Pa oe : 
ES eS ST ie CRT |) ee -| 6 | 1 
IN 0 ee Bincd acid dintanssenenamndas 1 | l 
NIG ltd net deat nitndtniedidadimadiaedlnaeesaabentine 26 6 8 | 5 




















Table 6 gives the number of disputes beginning in December 1933. 


by States and classified number of workers. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL NUMBER OF STRIKES 


AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASSIFIED 


BY STATCS AND SIZE, FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1933 














Con 











| 
| Number of disputes beginning in December, 
; Total involving 
‘ Total =. 
num- ro 
State ber of |workers} 6 and | 20 and | 100 and) 500 and = | 5,000 
strikes} in- | under | under | under | under A 4 work- 
volved} 20 100 500 | 1,000 | “rio | ers and 
workers} workers| workers, workers - ork ers| Ve 
II :sncn:is ccna Seiten iendramanavetiiauieel 1 ) ee | are 
CAL. radatatitecimaddaenee 1 SE Ra CURE FS Sie l 
ESE RE a 5-0 | Se Ge ee eee ] 
scapes ddncha Sachs cwemes cokan 1 |» eae SE Se) Sa 
SE oo rs St 2es........ 1 ' | Snes 2 | 
0 BEE Se aa ee eae 1 a ae OT 
Re eens 1 75 reaaeT Sat ea 
a ind ae cetteathneriiates 1 ended ) a aa 
DLC OLb BI... mass dneedauaas l ORE a: Sar "Ema | 
si eee waincdcidcanedawed ad 1  . SS Saaeee es 
Se ARS oe a 2 «| aa CS eee 4. eee 
RT alee Sara 3 | eee |) eee Pe ee 
| i AT ae 4 927 1 3 3 
EC Rea TRE 3 1, 161 | See I cal 1 
ESA EE, SEES, te 4 | seen 3 8 1 2 
Pe aan ek Saeere. 41 | 26,924 2 12 16 3 7 | l 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December 1933 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiIATION 


» BY HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 


cised her good offices in connection with 58 labor disputes during 
December 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 71,162 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature of 
the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 

In addition to the cases shown, there were 58 cases in general 
industry, 8 controversies involving the provisions of the prevailing- 
wage law, 98 disputes involving violations of the N.I.R.A., and 
13 cases involving wages and working conditions on civil-works 
projects. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 337 


Work of United States Board of Mediation, 1932-33 


({1E United States Board of Mediation was constituted under the 
terms of the Railroad Labor Act of 1926, to handle cases of dispute 
which the carriers and their employees have been unable to settle in 
conference. In such casés the law directs that the Board of Media- 
tion shall endeavor to induce the parties to submit their controversy 
to an arbitration board composed of 3 or 6 members (as the parties 
may determine), of whom one third shall represent the carriers, one 
third the employees, and one third shall be neutral. If the repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and the employees fail to name the neutral 
member or members, it becomes the duty of the Board of Mediation 
to appoint such member or members. 

The report of the board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
recently issued, records 845 cases involving rates of pay, rules, of 
working conditions as having been submitted to it since it began opera- 
tions in July 1926. Of this total 765 cases had been disposed of by 
June 30, 1933; 95 of these were acted upon during the fiscal year 
1932-33. Of these 95 cases, 23 were settled through mediation, 3 
were submitted to arbitration, 14 were withdrawn during process of 
mediation, 4 were withdrawn before mediation was instituted, 6 were 
withdrawn for other reasons, and 45 were closed by action of the 
board. During this period the board also received 1,268 cases involv- 
ing grievances or differences arising out of interpretation or applica- 
tion of existing agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions, which had been considered by but had not been decided 
upon by an appropriate adjustment board. Of this total 991 cases 
had been disposed of by June 30, 1933; 344 of these were acted upon 
during the fiscal year 1932-33. Of these 344 cases, 107 were settled 
through mediation, 37 were submitted to arbitration, 90 were with- 
drawn during process of mediation, 12 were withdrawn before media- 
tion was instituted, 97 were closed by action of the board, and 1 was 
settled before arbitrators were named. 

In submitting the report the board says: 

There has been no employee withdrawal from service during the past year. 
While carriers and employees do not always agree eye to eye as to all features of 
settlements made under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, the conclusions 


reached (with only negligible exceptions) have been accepted in a fine and gener- 
ous spirit and without evidences of recrimination or hostility by employees and 
carriers alike. — 

Probably no better evidence of the relationship of employers and employees 
can be found than the very fact that interstate commerce has not been inter- 
rupted. 

The past year has been marked by ancertainties and indecisions on the part of 
both carriers and their employees. 

The times appear to have led all persons having differences in interstate com- 
merce railroad industry to move with unusual caution and probably to make 
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claims and hold out against claims for obvious reasons. We think it fai, 

that many questions have arisen in the form of disputes, claims, ete., dur ¢ th, 
past 2 years of depressed conditions which would not have been brought f. \arq 
in normal times. * * * 

The railroad labor establishment, employers and employees, has manifes: | {)\. 
same courageous and temperate purpose as has marked industry generally), ¢}, 
United States and has contributed its share in the direction of proceeding ) eo. 
fully in the transaction of its business, and, we believe, with a desire to eo.) \})))1, 
its share to the stabilization of industrial relations and the establishment of |i te, 
Nation-wide economic conditions. 
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Report of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1932-33 


NDER the plans for the cooperation of the States with the 

Federal Government, local vocational education programs 
continued during the year ended June 30, 1933, in each of the 48 
States and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, according to the report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, which is included in the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior for that year.’ 

In some States the plans have expanded even under the great 
pressure for retrenchment. For the first time since the creation of 
the Board, however, the total enrollment under State plans was 
below the total of the preceding year. This falling off was an inevi- 
table result of the cut in Federal, State, and local revenues available 
for vocational education. In the fiscal year 1932-33 the expenditure 
fom Federal funds amounted to $7,728,141 and from State and local 
funds, $22,398,643, making a total of $30,126,784, which was a 
reduction of $3,275,619 as compared with the expenditures of the 
previous year. Vocational training opportunities were correspond- 
ingly reduced and no funds were available for the promotion of 
vocational education in new sections, despite the need of broadening 
the scope of vocational training to include new occupations. The 
reductions in enrollments were found mainly in the registration of 
employed workers in vocational evening courses for instruction 
bearing on their every-day employment and in the enrollments of 
young wage earners for part-time instruction. The reduced enroll- 
ments indicate chiefly the widespread unemployment in the trades 
and industries. It is, of course, obvious that unemployed workers 
cannot take vocational training ‘‘supplementary to their daily 
employment”, when they have no such employment. 

As for young wage earners, it is found that when unemployment is 
on the increase some of them who normally would enroll for part- 
time vocational training return to the all-day schools. However, 
any cannot or at least do not do so and, for the time being, are 


be By !-xecutive order of June 10, 1933, effective on Aug. 10, the functions of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional  ducation were transferred to the Department of the Interior, and the board was made an advisory 
board to aet without compensation. On Oct. 10, 1933, the Secretary of the Interior assigned the functions 
of the board to the Commissioner of Education, the necessary personnel under the board to be organized 
aS a | 


‘division under the general supervision of the Commissioner of Education, who was directed to 
Proceed with the necessary reorganization of the Office of Education. 
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neither at work nor attending school. During the year 
review, in New York City and in numerous other comn 
unemployed adult workers enrolled in all-day schools, bi 


enrollments were not reported under State vocational pro 


The unemployment situation has not so directly affected the 
ments in home-economics and agricultural schools, whic! 
continued to increase in 1933. 


For the 12 months ended June 30, 1933, the total enrolli, 


vocational courses of all types carried on by local communitie: 


State plans was 1,149,495, including boys, girls, and adults of «|| aves 


distributed as ete 3 in table 1: 


TABLE 1.—ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATED UNDER 
PLANS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1933! 


INI ties 















































Agricul- | Trade and | Home eco- 
Type of school tural industrial nomics | 
Schools federally aided: , | 
a ceca hs hs cae capil aaibiaaiebiesiiisesiolaie 81, 689 123, 777 136, 705 | 
RE SO eee ee ee ee eee yee e es ee 12, 558 255, 204 31, 730 | 
_ (i Sere a EES 12, 558 38, 064 31, 730 | 
RE TE a Rares 257, 14 i...... 
"ileal ates oa. 57 Se Reed tebe SE: 159, 858 110, 919 109, 131 
ER: cibed LE dada chdbidicbinndss nc encankinwnnne 10, 000 eee he hat : 
wR BE SS ee eee eee 264,105 | 489, 900 | 277, 566 
Schools not federally aided t < oa J i 
ee  r  ee? 1, 683 31, 817 5, 678 
| REPRE 2° a OS ESE A SOT OTS re ee 193 ; 
0 SE SE ee eee, 2a | ae 
General continuation _ -...........-.....---____|- AS decir ds:. 32 | 
Endep ta ric hacia AB caghecascers haieih tnd sl oasuiaileniielintdanms darekcaih Aicttinsacs 190 15, 602 62, 761 
i FESS Re ae ee es 1,873 47, 612 | 68, 439 
Total: | we 
ESS BE Seg Ce SP ee eT Dee WO eee &3, 372 155, 504 142, 383 
5a 12, 558 255, 397 31, 730 
ST. ae) a pe eee eee 12, 558 38, 225 31, 730 
I oa i ncn aliaet sec alll andenticnmdnin SF 
FS OR Se Pa PP ee eee ea 160, 048 126, 521 171, 892 
I a ais so eacthd idl ns in cid ens neeens te dite races aaa 10, 000 ‘ 
CO eee a oe a 265, 97 537, 512 | 346, 005 
Increase or decrease compared with ound year: | 
EERE TS, EE POT a Eee eR Pee —fi, 030 —3, 465 —10, 061 
i (as SAR SS ES es +1, 766 —il, 540 —7, 08S 
NEES Set eee Oye eee ees +1, 766 —7, 209 —7, O88 
EEE EPs —54, 331 |.......- 
I Sika a a eee Sn ce +14, 177 +22, 926 +23, 838 
RR ES RMSE: soe a ee a | —1, 190 ee) Sa 
PO ES ee a i +8, 723 —42, 079 +6, 689 | 











1 Provisional figures. 


Total enrollment in agricultural, trade and industrial, and home- 
economics courses under State plans from 1929 to 1933 by yeurs are 
given in table 2 
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qasLe 2--ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATED UNDER STATE 
ndep PLANS, 1929 TO 1933, BY YEARS 
Such | | | Total 
ams Year | —- Trade and Home We 
courses industrial | economics | Increase 
rol]. Number | or 
decrease 
have seo 7 . 
——— = | j | 
1929 bbidttbebaiancndatenats | 171, 466 627, 397 249,113 | 1,047,976 | +48, 945 
; | RRR. 10, OR OE Ee 193, 325 633, 153 238,058 | 1, 064, 536 +16, 560 
1b in Be, AE itih de cknsusindotoeens ...| 237, 200 602, 755 227,601 | 1,117, 556 +53, 020 
1932 PI 257, 255 579, 591 339, 316 | 1,176, 162 +58, 606 
nder 1933 ! sik) eae a end | 265, 978 537, 512 346,005 | 1, 149, 495 — 26, 667 
| 














ives, 


Provisional figures. 


In table 3 the expenditures from Federal, State, and local funds 
for vocational education under State plans are shown by years for 
1929 to 1933. 


Taste 3. EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL MONEY UNDER STATE 
PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1929 TO 1933 





— —————— —___—— 





. : -rease or decrease i 
Expenditures from Increa lecrease in 

















82 : expenditures from 
79), 90K Year senaaes mon ames 
10, 000 Federal State and Federal State and 
. funds local funds funds local funds 
ey rerrarery lI i 
0 1929 SEI Maik rai iincinepcin elo biaanten $6, 878, 530 | $20, 595, 776 +$57,078 | +$1, 701, 467 
in, cd Abie make danupiclnegbinen 7,404,223 | 22, 504, 675 +525, 693 | +1, 908, 900 
1931 _. 7, 978, 729 24, 164, 463 +574, 506 +1, 659, 787 
SS: ke PRR RS ORS | 8,414,834 | 24,987,569 | +436, 105 | +823, 106 
78 1933 1. EE ey ae tere | 7, 728, 141 22, 398, 643 — 686, 693 | — 2, 588, 926 
| | 
‘ ! Provisional figures. 
. Research 
1 BRE 
— ° ms) y . 
82, 513 Amone the research projects of the Federal Board for Vocational 


‘8.40 i Education during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, was an inquiry 
to determine ‘‘in what ways vocational programs can be made to 
function effectively in maintaining for our workers continuous 
occupational adjustment, thereby avoiding as far as may be possible 
displacement and unemployment in the face of an intensely dynamic 
‘0.04! I economic situation.” 


— In this matter of vocational training and adjustment the obligation of society 
extends to workers of all classes. And it is not limited to youth. It extends to 
workers of all ages, employed and unemployed, more particularly in the present 
situation to adult workers being thrown out of occupational adjustment by the 
continuous economic, technological, and social changes. These changes present 
unlimited possibilities for advancing society’s welfare, but they present at the 
same time serious problems of economic insecurity of our workers, with which 
society and specifically our program of vocational education supported out of 
public funds must deal. 


me- 
, are 


Among the studies carried on in the year 1932-33 were those 
dealing with the following subjects: Placement opportunities for 
farm operators enrolled in agricultural part-time schools; the needs 
of out-of-school farm boys for vocational training; a follow-up of 
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former students of agriculture now engaged in farming as ope tops. 
the organization and conditions necessary for the successful \. ring 
out of agricultural programs in small rural high schools. Two }),)\J0. 
tins were issued, one dealing with the organization and con: j« of 
agricultural part-time schools and the other giving a compar. on of 
the earning abilities of vocationally trained farmers with tho erp. 
ings of farmers not so trained. 

A bulletin was prepared on ‘the home project in homer aking 
education”, and some progress was made on a preliminary dr:{t {o) 
a report on trends in commercial occupations. 
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Growing Need for Technical Experts 


AccorDING to recent surveys, it would seem that the demand {or 
trained technicians has outstripped the increase in provisions being 
made in vocational-education programs for the training 0! sich 
workers. 

The increasing value of broad technical knowledge in industrial fields 
erally recognized. For the industrial technician the training is of a 
fessional grade, as compared with the training of the industrial enginecr, : 
demand for this subprofessional training appears to have been in gen | 
adequately met than has the demand for training industrial engineers. [t y,9) 
be added that the training required by the technician is a type of training which 
can commonly be most advantageously provided in organized courses, and a type 
of training also which industry can seldom provide economically if at all. 

The opportunities for cooperative service of far-reaching social 
value presented to vocational teachers are discussed in connection 
with the back-to-the-farm and farm-factory movement, live-at-liome 
programs, and the growing tendency of homemakers to add wage 
earning to their homemaking activities. 


Problem of Boys and Girls 14 to 16 Years Old 


THE most serious problem arising in the last few years in the 
educational field, according to the latest annual report of the | ederal 
Board, is the question of what to do with boys and girls from 14 to l( 
years of age who have completed the full-time compulsory s«!)00!- 
attendance rejuirements and are still too young for gainful em)loy- 
ment. 

The period of compulsory full-time school attendance has been exten 
some States to 16 years, with provision for part-time attendance in conti iation 
schools for employed young workers even beyond that age, but in a majv'ity 0! 
States there is a gap between the age of release from compulsory full-time: <0)! 
attendance and the minimum age of employment as fixed in child-labor |\s!: 
tion, or as determined independently by industry, which of its own initia‘ 
been more generally refusing to employ workers under 16, and even |) sult 
occupations under 18 years of age. 

Employment opportunities for these young people, freely or | nde! 
work permits which require part-time attendance at contin! tio! 
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vhools, have been decreasing for some years, but the codes formu- 
lated under the National Industrial Recovery Act ‘‘have been so 
lle. Hi drawn as practically to eliminate all employment in these ages by 
‘tof BB ¢xing the minimum age of employment at 16 years.” According to 
ihe Federal Board for Vocational Education, it may be assumed that 
‘his minimum age of employment will be continued after the existing 
emergency is over. 

The Federal Vocational Education Act provides that one third of 
the Federal funds allotted for trade and industrial education, if 
expended in the States, must be used for schools giving instruction 
during a part of the regular working time to youthful workers over 
i4 years old. It would seem that in the future such schools must be 
| for operated almost entirely for workers over 16 years of age. 

It is pointed out in the report that school authorities must confront 
the problem of providing some other educational discipline for 
children between 14 and 16 years of age who are unable to benefit by 
additional formal academic training. 


elng 


such 


Need for Continuous Training for Adult Workers 


THE theory that a worker could be trained once for all, either 
through apprenticeship or by a vocational course or by some combi- 
nation of apprenticeship and crganized training, the report states, is 
no longer valid under present-day conditions. ‘The necessity for 
further training may develop for an adult worker at any age, and to 
meet this need a training service must be maintained which will 
parallel trade developments and which will be available to adult 
workers whenever occasion requires it. Such a service should not 
be confined to training for the manufacturing industries. The need 
for a continuous training service for adults is urgent in all fields. 
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tha Vocational Training and Industrial Recovery 
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Tur importance of vocational training in the new techniques in the 
program of industrial recovery is stressed, as this recovery and the 
elimination of unemployment will be not simply a placement pro- 
cedure of returning workers to jobs for which they are fitted, ‘but 
rather a training procedure of preparing labor for the new jobs that 


din & have become available.” 
ition 


( 0l- 


loy- 


ty of Activities Under Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act 


‘hool 
‘isla- WASHINGTON, at the last session of its legislature, accepted the 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. On July 1, 1933, that 
State inaugurated a rehabilitation service, making the forty-fifth 
der (E>2’e Cooperating in this work. 


tion 
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During industrial depressions the difficulties which the ph) sically 
handicapped face become greater. Even in such crises many 
thousands of physically disabled men and women can be trained 
and placed in gainful employment. In the fiscal year closed Jyno 
30, 1933, under State programs nearly 11,000 men and women wer 
vocationally rehabilitated and over half of them were permanently 
placed in employment. At the end of the year some 25,300 addj- 
tional physically handicapped persons were reported on the rolls of 
the State rehabilitation services in the course of being vocationally 
rehabilitated. 


All of these dependent, disabled, and unemployed men and women 01) State 
rolls, when reported as rehabiiitated, will have received expert vocational guid. 
ance leading to the selection of some occupation in which their disability wij) 
not be a vocational handicap, will have been thoroughly prepared for this 
occupation, placed in employment in it, and followed up for a period after 
placement to insure permanent restoration to self-supporting status. 
























During the past year our national vocational rehabilitation program 
for the physically handicapped has shown steady gains in accom- 
plishment. Under unprecedented difficulties the States in general 
have maintained their rehabilitation service and the development 
of the national program has been steady. In the year 1932-33 the 
total amount expended under State plans for vocational rehabili- 
tation was $2,176,126, of which $1,011,440 was Federal money and 
$1,164,686 State and local funds. The total expenditure of the 
preceding year under State plans was $2,165,814.2 The 45 States 
cooperating with the National Government in the program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and occupational readjustment for disabled 
persons have indicated that they intended to continue to support 
the program and to extend their services further through additional 
State and local funds. 

The Federal act which provided for the setting up of a national 
system of employment offices, effective July 1, 1933, provides that 
State employment office systems cooperate with State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. In various States plans have been for- 
mulated for making these cooperative relationships practical. With 
the development of the employment system “this cooperation be- 
tween employment and vocational rehabilitation services will expand.’ 

Plans for the cooperation of the National and State emergency 
relief administrations with the Federal and State vocational 
rehabilitation services are being worked out ia order that during the 
existing economic depression a higher percentage of handicapped 
persons may be removed from the public relief rolls and be prepared 
for and placed in self-supporting occupations. 





? Monthly Labor Review, February 1933, p. 326. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-over in Manufacturing Establishments, Fourth 
Quarter of 1933 


CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from representative manufacturing establishments in 148 census 
industry classifications, the accession rate for the fourth quarter of 
1933 was 11.31. This was slightly higher than the fourth quarter of 
1932, but much lower than for the third quarter of 1933. 

The quit and discharge rates for the fourth quarter of the year, while 
higher than the corresponding quarter of last year, was lower than for 
the third quarter of 1933. 

The lay-off rate for the fourth quarter exceeded that of the fourth 
quarter of 1932 and the third quarter of 1933. 

The rates shown herein represent the number of changes per 100 
employees that took place during the 3 months ending December 
31,1933. The form of average used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for compiling turn-over rates is the arithmetic mean. The rates 
shown in table 1 are compiled from reports made to the Bureau from 
establishments employing approximately 1,000,000 persons. In the 
industries for which separate indexes are presented (see table 2), 
reports were received from representative plants employing at least 25 
percent of the workers in each industry, as shown by the Census of 
Manufactures of 1929. 

In addition to the separation rate and the accession rate, the net 
turn-over rate is shown. Net turn-over means the rate of replace- 
ment, that is, the number of jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 
employees. In a plant that is increasing its force, the net turn-over 
rate is the same as the separation rate, because while more people are 
hired than are separated from their jobs, the number hired above 
those leaving is due to expansion and cannot justly be charged to turn- 
over. On the other hand, in a plant that is reducing its number of 
employees, the net turn-over rate is the same as the accession rate, 
because while more people are separated from the pay roll than are 
hired, the excess of separations over accessions is due to a reduction of 
force and therefore cannot logically be charged as a turn-over expense. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole the total separation 
tate, subdivided into the quit, discharge and lay-off rates, together with - 
the accession rate and the net turn-over rate, for each quarter of 1932 
and 1933. 
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TABLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURN-OVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORI! 
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at - = and 
Separation rates 193. 
Total separa- - Net ct 
| tion rate papenaaien rate the 

Period Quit Discharge | Lay-off 
—_—— s the 
1932 | 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 19: ane 

| 
Te Ey ary te C3 MMe Wades CR ehes Waa Saaes the 

Quarter: 
ee 2.28 | 1.56 | 0.58} 0.38} 818] 10.14] 11.04] 1208! 9.65] 8.50! 9. fou 
Second St GT 2.15 | 2. 23 . 49 .52 | 12.92 4.46 | 15. 56 7.21 | 7.80] 20.86 | 7 

ae 2.10 | 4.16 . 45 .78 | 10.78 6.31 | 13.33 | 11.25 | 12.55) 22.88 | 12 OCE 
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Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net jrp- 
over rates for the 10 industries for which the Bureau’s sample covers 
a sufficiently large number of firms to justify the publishing of sepa- 
rate industry figures. 


TABLE 2.—QUARTERLY TURN-OVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRI} 








| Automobiles 














} 
} Boots and shoes Brick 
* | 
Class of rates Fourth | Third | Fourth | Fourth! Third | Fourth| Fourth | Third 
quarter |quarter |quarter |\quarter |quarter quarter |quarter |quarte: 
1932 1933 1933 1932 1933 1933 1982 | 1933 
ar ee aneniuie ==" a 
Quit.....--...-+ | LSt}] 482] 342) 224) 535] 190] 0.64) 2.58 ’ 
Discharge - - ----- .73 1.74 45 1.16 . 60 24 .73 ® 
Lay-off__ _- 15.88] 12.05| 19.90 6.17 4.27 | 10.42] 39.54] 22.05 7 
Total separation... 18. 12 18. 61 24, 22 8, 86 10. 78 12. 92 40. 42 25. 3¢ 
SSE Ae 28. 04 28. 76 40. 02 6. 38 15. 20 7. 7 18.83 | 29.32 
Net turn-over.......-.--..-- 18.12] 18.61 24. 22 6.38 | 10.78 7.75 | 18.83 | 25.36 
Cotton manufacturing | * pnp ent machine Furnitur: 
ps 
a ee ee ae 3. 30 5. 53 33 0. 64 2. 42 1. 57 0. 60 2. 23 fs 
EEE “an 1, 25 86 an .72 . 53 . 23 1. 09 Ag 
PE ee ee 7.20) .9.68}. 981) 843] 5.84] 10.24) 11.19) 5.56 2 
Total separation... --..-..--- 11.27} 16.46] 14.00 9. 28 8.98 | 12.34] 12.02 8. 8S 28. 34 
AMUN Ss i... 555 < sc - -S 13. 55 | . 21. 30 7. 76 6.40 | 27.14 10. 15 9.78 | 36.56 9.2 
es SU aciancanviuess 11.27 | 16:46 7. 76 6. 40 8. 98 10. 15 9. 78 &, 8S 
Tron and steel Men’s clothing Sawmills 
EE Ee Se ne 1.17 2. 51 2. 05 2.14 3. 10 2. 26 1.79 3. 00 
Discharge. -.-./2:--.--- efi d *.14 . 33 125 4 . 58 . 39 1. 23 1. 26 t 
a a eT Seer 4.62} 233) 7.10] 7.79] 6.85] 10.98] 27.96| 10.38 13 
Total ‘separation_........---- ' §.93 5.17 9.40} 10.10; 10.53] 13.63} 30.98] 14.64 8 
PE, Sa ae 4.44 22. 70 4. 05 8. 54 13. 26 7. 28 16. 96 27. 05 
Net tare-oves Lo sbaskowelnss = 4.44 5.17 4.05 8.54] 10.53 7.28 | 16.96 | 14.64 
Slaughtering and meat 
- packing 
(oars are he See eee 2.12 4. 21 OE TST ER SEE pees ee. Seer 
pT ee ree ee :64 111 5 eI eee AF ee CO PS 
WOE Sbisiiss pe oe tb and - 8 aS RO Oe i MO Rs SS sh SSR SEL dds hee déis--]---- 
Total separation__-_----..-.-- 275i WB) B® |......-.).<.-....}., oeicbiy cil tthiats Atos 
Accession..........-----.---- Fen = EE 4 | Sees aRerne: eae Seeereaes mee 
Net turn-over---_..-.---.---- gg ER 8 8 . SL Sa eS 
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Among these 10 industries, automobiles had the highest and foundry 
— and machine shops the lowest quit rate during the fourth quarter of 
1933. The highest discharge rate occurred in the sawmill industry ; 
the lowest in the iron and steel industry. Brick manufacture showed 
the highest lay-off rate; the lowest lay-off rate occurred in the iron 
and steel industry. The highest accession, or hiring rate, occurred in 
the automobile industry. The accession rate for this industry for the 
fourth quarter of 1933 was 40.02. The lowest accession rate, 4.05, 
occurred in the iron and steel industry. The highest net turn-over 
rate, 24.22, was shown by the automotive industry. The iron and 
steel industry had the lowest quarterly turn-over rate, 4.05. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1931 and 1932 


HE present article, which is the fourth of a series of articles on 

labor turn-over,! covers 373 identical establishments in the 
foundry and machine-shop industry for the years 1931 and 1932. 
These firms had an average monthly employment roll of 104,796 in 
1931 and 81,619 in 1932. 

The 1931 net turn-over rate for this industry was 30.85. This 
compares with a net turn-over rate for industry in general of 35.72. 
During 1932 the net turn-over rate for foundries and machine shops 
was 28.20, while that for manufacturing as a whole was 40.50. The 
foundry and machine shop turn-over rate, as will be noted, was lower 
than the all-manufacturing rate for both years. The comparison 
during 1932 was especially favorable to the foundry and machine- 
shop industry. 

Table 1 shows the number of firms and employees, and the number 
of quits, discharges, lay-offs, and accessions in 373 identical plants in 
the foundry and machine-shop industry, by rate groups, for the years 
1931 and 1932. 

' The previous articles dealt, respectively, with the automotive industry (Monthly Labor Review, June 


1933, p. 1316), boot and shoe industry (October 1933, p. 893), and the cotton manufacturing industry (No- 
vember 1933, p. 1152). 
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TABLE 1.—-CHANGES IN PERSONNEL IN 373 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTSs | 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP INDUSTRY DURING 1931 AND 1932, By 
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GROUPS WATE 
Quits 
Firms Employees Ni “ r of 
Rate group 
1931 1932 | 1931 1932 | 1931 | 1939 
Se edb daabetecdetacdleces tuudénccenees 131 212 | 18,892 | 31, 956 184 97 
2.5 and under 5 pervent............-.-...----..------.- 67 73 | 16, 575 | 28, 625 676 | 1, 10. 
S anc under 7.6 peroent............................. 60 38 | 35,811 | 14,191 | 2, 183 833 
7.5 and under 10 percent - __............-..---.-------. 36 17 | 12,039 | 2,815) 1,042 9° 
10 and under 15 percent - ---..-.-..........------.--..- 43 18 | 12,049 | 2,376) 1,412 273 
15 and under 20 percent _-_.................. ; 17 7| 2,356 783 414 130 
20 and under 25 percent... _--........-........... 12 2| 3,829 90 852 19 
25 and under 30 percent - - - . -. .-....-.-..------------ 5 1} 1,282 101 351 09 
30 and under 35 percent... -...............---...--.- l 2] 1,843 423 578 150 
SEE SE ae. Aner 1 3 120 309 84 178 
EE ce ee ne ae 373 | 373 |104, 796 | 81, 619 E 776 | 3. 269 
Discharges 
. Number of 
Firms | Employees Giechors te 
Rate group tt 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | i932 
oe oho erineesdaeninng 153 | 253 | 25,166 | 39, 741 22 3 
0.5 and under 1 percent _ pe wed, eee eas ete ket ed. 28 27 | 22,582 | 9,037 147 60 
1 and under 2 percent .-_-____....-.--.-.-.---.--.-- sie 40 35 | 15,219 | 16, 306 214 2 
re eer ee oi 47 18 | 17,049 | 11,034 407 251 
ee eee 16 13 | 2,201 1,266 79 
4 and under 5 percent. -_-.--_---_----._--.---------.---. 13 6| 6,748) 1,000 298 
fl eee 25 6| 7,630 365 414 99 
7 and under 9 percent. _-_--__-_____-_--__-------..----. 9 6| 1,344| 1,488 106 il 
9 and under 11 percent__-_.__._-_-._.-------_-..--- 6 2 929 168 98 | 16 
pS errs er ae ae ae 36 7} 5,928; 1,214] 1,190 
yh ob bah dd Seid opie po cone wagons 373 | =: 373 |104, 796 | $1,619 | 2,975 0 
Lay-offs 
l — | a 
, Number of 
Firras Employees lay-offs 
Rate group na 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 132 
Under 5 —- ptditbuceeutccenkrentubediteyoceisen 30 50 | 4,554 | 11, 434 123 243 
Be I IR ic < cccccccccccccccckencccccsdes 43 28 | 17,004 9,933) 1,151 | 701 
10 and under 20 percent. _-........-.-.-..--..----.-... 54 51 | 16,544 | 12,900 | 2,411 1, 884 
20 and under 30 percent........ .-..--..-.---...---... 55 46 | 17,108 | 10,264 | 4,020) 2,637 
30 and under 40 percent. _..-__.._....-........8.-.-.-. 35 26 | 11,481 | 13,066 | 3, 885 4, 485 
40 and under 60 ae lela ea a 2. [| ee 46 43 | 13,429 | 8,434) 6,427 i, 2 
60 and under 90 percent.........-_-..----. 22-2 eee 48 44 | 13,9383 | 6,233) 9,876 4, 5 
90 and under 1 wal EE eR 7 ea 24 23 | 4,875 | 3,882) 5,017 4,0 
120 and under 150 percent __-__._-.-._-.-.------.--..-. 14 17} 3,418 | 2,060; 4,476 
eo onnccscccknapemansrennguctaneaes 24 45 | 2,360} 3,413 | 4,534 
TE intebadchsbibtinbdbcstinghorgnsscnestosousas 373 373 |104, 796 | 81,619 | 41, 920 
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THE FOUNDRY _ AND MACHINE SHOP INDUSTRY DURING 1931 AND 1932, BY RATE 
ATE GROU PS—Continued 
Total separations 
. Total separa- 
Firms Employees tions 
f 
ol Rate group 
—_ 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
932 ———— 
ae le I iain cnnnnshoie Randinoghicensnces 25 52} 3,900 | 11,992 250 612 
sg ee ee eee 47 49 | 20,128 | 15,842 | 3,031 2, 267 
297 ae I I so 5 none dwn sencgnccecenceesnns 63 48 | 19,492 | 10,354 | 4,948 2, 525 
1, 108 and under 40 percent. -._....--.-- gthdietraiued , 47 34 | 17,891 | 11,449 | 6,578 4, 054 
833 mend unger Ge Peremnt . ... .--...-.----.5-2--2- haat 57 53 | 14,488 | 14, 237 7, 159 6, 610 
252 a) and under 90 percent. BAS AA! APA Eee 55 49 | 10, 793 8, 036 7, 847 5, 846 
273 ) and under 120 percent - ntadedttbansutsss 33 22 | 10,303 | 2,696 | 10, 375 2, 724 
130 10 and under 150 percent - ............-.--.--.---- 17 18 | 4,754 | 3,453 | 6,423 4, 691 
19 Te ee ee ee ee eee il 16 | 1,238; 1,097 | 1,972 1, 823 
.. a eee 18 32 1, 809 2,463 | 4, 088 6, 649 
50 _|_——— 
178 eS) EC a eee er ee bs 373 373 |104, 796 | 81,619 | 52,671 | 37, 801 
3, 269 apaaaict o -= © 
Accessions 
4 ™ s | 
ae . ra Number of 
Firms Employees accessions 
of Rate group a 
1931 | 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 
32 ” Rae Fant ¢ arity aa aS | - 
| Under 5 percent_-_-_-- Seine aele we 80 93 | 30,605 | 32, 536 | 758 608 
5and under 10 percent - - - --- as See Stes 43 40 | 15,095) 7,011 | 1,041 469 
, 10 and under 20 percent Son te 65 56 | 22,146 | 12,306! 3, 238 1, 693 
~ 2 and under 30 percent 37 31 | 5,411 | 4,333 | 1,338 1, 058 
04] 30 and under 40 percent 26 29 | 6,211 | 9,541 | 2,026] 3,362 
251 40 and under 50 percent ae 25 19 | 5,059 | 1,495 | 2, 269 666 
“4 §0 and under 70 percent - - cae , 33 22 | 5,933 |) 4,455 | 3,410 2, 689 
44 70 and under 110 percent 37 37 | 8,776 | 5,888 | 7,823 5, 088 
ae 110 and under 150 percent . 16 19 | 4, 250 1,715 | 5,207 2, 264 
k. 150 percent and over - | ll 27 | 1,310] 2,339] 3,123] 5,643 
k Total........ eet | 373 | 873 |104, 796 | $1,619 | 30, 233 | 23, 540 
012 --2- a 7, i 
Net turn-over 
| Firms Employees | Net turn-over 
Rate group ‘wricnie a Ceineiin Cotes Taeame 
| 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
= Under 10 percent... __ - ans ee ee 140 | 46, 169 40,610 | 1, 823 1, 083 
2 10and under 20 percent... ............--.--...-- sdhandinal 67 54 | 22,160 | 11,972 | 3, 236 1, 571 
2) and under 30 percent - ae pe a 39 33 | 5,388) 4,958) 1,314 1, 188 
Pye — 40 percent. ___. 2 | Fae 29 29| 7,459 | 9,428 | 2,466 | 3,320 
243 ww EEE ee 23 20; 3,934) 1,601 1, 762 | 706 
701 50 and under 60 percent __- a ‘ See ; 19 17 | 4,720) 3,557 2, 590 1, 984 
N84 60 and under 70 percent _- deeskidibeeiecbus spontaneity 13 9/ 1,164 | 2,047) 762) 1,363 
637 70 and under 100 percent ____..._-........--- nhnedl 30 | 23 | 8,307 | 3,346) 7,041 2, 807 
485 100 and under 130 percent... ............-.------------| 17 | 14| 4,166 1,319 | 4,616) 1,549 
68 130 percent and over.....2022200-02222cii} 12] 4 1,329] 2781] 2,887 | 5,920 
8 | Btrzvd i 
130 CE tin cn snes ccceenaescnseses (ee 373 "04 796 | 81,619 | 28, 497 | 21, 500 
167 | | 
j24 ee _ — - - — — = _ 








The quit rate for the foundry and machine shop industry for both 
1931 and 1932 was lower than that for any other industry for which 
the Bureau presents separate turn-over figures. Of a total of 373 
firms in 1931, 131 employing 18,892 people had a quit rate of less 
than 2.6 pereent, while in 1932, 212 firms employing an average of 
31,956 people were in this class. Only 7 firms in 1931, and 6 firms 
in 1932, had an annual quit rate of over 25 percent. 
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In 1931, 181 firms and in 1932, 280 firms had a discharge ry » of 
less than 1 percent. In contrast, 36 firms in 1931 and 7 firms in 939 
had an annual discharge rate of over 11 percent. 

The annual lay-off rate for the foundry and machine shop ind) <;;y 
was 43.38 for the year 1931, and 40.65 for the year 1932. A \oo4 
many firms had extremely low lay-off rates, even in these 2 \ oars 
when lay-off rates were much higher than normal. In 193), 72 
foundry and machine shop firms, and in 1932, 78 firms had an anjyjq! 
lay-off rate of less than 10 percent. 

The 1931 accession, or hiring, rate for the foundry and machine «|\op 
industry was 30.85 and 28.20 for 1932. The accession rate for [23 
firms was less than 10 percent during 1931, while during 1932, {33 
firms were in this group. However, 27 firms in 1931 and 46 firms in 
1932 had a hiring rate of over 110 percent. 

Of the 373 firms from which reports were received for the years 
1931 and 1932, 124 in 1931, and 140 in 1932, had a net turn-over rate 
of less than 10 percent. In contrast with this extremely good shovw- 
ing, 29 firms in 1931 and 48 firms in 1932 had an annual net turn-oyer 
rate of over 100 percent. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 373 identical 
establishments in the foundry and machine shop industry for the years 
1931 and 1932, by size of establishments. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARATIVE LABOR TURN-OVER RATES, 1931 AND 1932, IN 373 FOUNDRIES 

















AND MACHINE SHOPS HAVING FEWER THAN 100 EMPLOYEES AND THOSE HAVING 
1000R MORE EMPLOYEES 
Firms having 
Class of rate Under 100 | 1000r more) Under 100 | 100 or mor 
employees, | employees, | employees, | emp!o ve 
1931 1931 1932 19 

SE PS eS ee LAE ane ee eee 5.49 7.72 4. 24 
PE dticnmghtahesteusibacadiatbltess <i cecacencat 4, 27 2. 62 1, 00 yi 
SE: SA Se Lar e APS kata 53. 86 37. 86 65. 96 is 
li np cumin ebtidnedeandcocabuscccccdaahe 63. 62 48. 20 71. 20 82 
Po SE Se TE | ay eS eG ae 36. 74 27. 63 46. 21 6. 41 
is oan. tb ate ncn conti lmdnaxramboanndumae 35. 17 25. 96 42. 32 1. 10 
RE EE SRE OE ee OO 196 177 196 177 
Percent of employees.___...............---.--.--------- 13.4 86. 6 12.3 | | 














Of the foundry and machine shop firms included in this study, | 
had fewer than 100 employees per establishment and 177 firms /iad 
100 or more employees per establishment. The 196 firms haying 
fewer than 100 employees per establishment had an average of 14,())!) 
persons on their pay roll during the year 1931 and 10,035 employes 
on their pay roll for the year 1932. The 177 firms having 10) or 
more employees per establishment had a total of 90,757 in 1931 snd 
71,584 in 1932 on their rolls. : 
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The establishments having 100 or more employees had a much 
better turn-over experience than the firms having less than 100 
employees. In 1931 the net turn-over rate for the larger firms was 
95.96, as compared with 35.17 for the smaller firms. The 1932 net 
turn-over rate for the larger firms was 24.10, as compared with 42.32 
for the smaller firms. 

Considering the quit rate for the two grades of establishments, it 
will be seen that in 1931 the smaller firms had a lower quit rate, 
while in 1932 the larger firms had a lower quit rate. The larger 
firms were able to keep their lay-off rate from mounting as high as 
that of the smaller firms in both 1931 and 1932. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
December 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports of building 
operations from 756 identical cities having a population of 1(),0(0 
or over for the months of November and December 1933. 

The number of buildings for which permits were issued in these 
cities decreased 31.5 percent comparing December with November. 
The value of the buildings increased two tenths of 1 percent. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables are as estimated 
by the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building operations within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. The States of 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the Federal Bureau in the collection of these data. 


Comparisons, November and December 1933 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 756 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 756 IDENTICAL 
CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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New residential buildings | 





















































New nonresidential buildings 


(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 

Geographic division ae ee fa 
November | December or ip November | December Pe ~ oa 

1933 1933 change 1933 1933 Pi aa 
= =r" eee 
SL eee eames $1, 081, 400 $819,450 | —24.2 | $1, 746, 985 $683, 400 | —60.9 
peewee Beets... ...............-.. , 568,125 | 4,210,250 | —56.0 | 2,460,688 | 4, 963, 645 | +101. 7 
East North Central. __...--...-.-... 518, 700 301,817 | —41.8 933,073 | 2,460,698 | +163.7 
West North Central_.............--. 417, 362 223,100 | —46.5 499. 081 808, 569 +-62.0 
 ncdcchnactaccwesenen 623, 294 533, 229 | —14.4 904,813 | 3, 287, 061 263.3 
ee 367, 559 316, 102 | —14.0 | 2,210,204 | 1, 728, 628 21.8 
Mountain and Pacific. --...-...-.-.- 1, 129, 804 871,511 | —19.5 | 4,232,217 | 3,419, 316 7.7 
EN ee hoe 13, 706, 244 | 7,275,459 | —46.9 | 12,987,061 | 17,351, 317 3.6 

Additions, alterations, and re- | Total construction (estimated 

pairs (estimated cost) cost) Num- 

Geographie division meee Peceat| a 

November | December of | November | December of sic 
1933 1933 change 1933 1933 change 

New England-.--..........-..-- $1, 030, 131 | $1,050,540 | +2.0 | $3,858, 516 | $2,553,390 | —33.5 10 
Middle Atlantic__..........--- 2, 693,959 | 4, 228,757 | +57.0 | 14,729,772 | 13,402,652 | —9.0 110 
East North Central__........-- 1, 105, 917 913,527 | —17.4| 2,557,690 | 3,676,042 | +43. 7 1/4 
West North Central__.......-- 330, 665 379, 796 | +14.9} 1,247,108 | 1,411,465 | +13.2 of 
South Atlantic. _-.....-----... 890,760 | 1,376,189 | +54.5 | 2,418,867 | 5, 196,479 |+114.5 ‘i 
| een 632, 667 841,349 | +33.0 | 3,210,430 | 2,886,079 | —10.1 ad 
Mountain and Pacific... ....-- 1, 326, 351 1, 358.379 | +4.6 | 6,688,352 | 5,649,206 | —13.6 $l 
EN Ae ee Se 8, 010, 430 | 10, 148, 537 | +26.7 | 34, 703,735 | 34, 775, 313 + 2 6 
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Permits were issued during December for buildings to cost $34,775,- 
313, which is two tenths of 1 percent in excess of the valuation of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in November. Three of the seven 
seographic divisions showed increases in the value of buildings for 
which permits were issued, comparing December with November. 
The greatest increase occurred in the South Atlantic States. 

The estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in December decreased 46.9 percent as compared with 
November. Decreases occurred in all seven of the geographic divi- 
sions, ranging from 14 percent in the South Central States to 56 
percent in the Middle Atlantic States.. The large decrease in the 
Middle Atlantic States in December as compared with November 
was caused by the issuing during November of permits for several 
large apartment buildings in New York City. The cost of these 
buildings totaled over $7,000,000. 

The value of new nonresidential buildings for which permits were 
issued in December showed an increase of 33.6 percent as compared 
with November. Four of the seven geographic divisions showed 
increases for this type of building. 

The erection of buildings financed from public works funds is begin- 
ning tohavea sizeableinfluence on the trend of nonresidential buildings. 
Indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs increased 
26.7 percent in December as compared with November. When the 
phrase ‘‘indicated expenditures” is used it does not mean that the 
money was all to be expended during the month the permits were issued ; 
in fact, a very small percentage is expended during that month. The 
expenditure of money occurs during a number of Months after the build- 
ing is started, the time varying with the size and type of the building. 
Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 756 cities of the United States, by 
geographic divisions. 

TaBLe 2—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 756 IDENTICAL CITIES, 


AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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Novem-| Decem-| Novem-| Decem-| Novem-| Decem-| Novem-| Decem- 
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174 Now Engle feo... . 2... 207/ 120! 722| 308] 1,743| 987| 2,672! 1,304 
67 Middle Atlantic...................... 338 188 843 537 | 3, 2,885 | 4,774| 3,610 

7 East North Central_................- 100 61 758 425| 1,775| 1,145| 2,633] 1,631 

“4 est North Central.................. 134 56 444 202 710 468 | 1,288 726 

$i Gout —— 154 130 451 277 | 2,334| 1,663| 2,939} 2,070. 
= 56 — ° * SRO RRRRPRS RRR: 187 127 362 288 | 1,616 | 1,089 2,165 1, 504 
Mountain and Pacific............._.. 311 214 880 646 | 3,591 | 2,756| 4,782| 3,616 

P Total... ... pO Leathe: Sac 1, 431 905 | 4,460 | 2,683 | 15,362 | 10,963 | 21,253 | 14,551 

ee, «-s‘“‘<i‘ié#;'‘“*‘( CR A —36.8 |........ —30.8 |........ “<< Hilaire —31.5 
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There was a decrease of 36.8 percent in the number of new rej. 
dential buildings, comparing permits issued in December with . \\os0 
issued in November. All geographic divisions showed decreas j) 
the number of new residential buildings comparing these 2 mv ths 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 39.8 percent, and addi: ions, 
alterations, and repairs, 28.6 percent. Decreases were shown |) || 
seven geographic divisions for both of these classes of building 
operations. . | 

The December total for the number of building operations as 
whole decreased 31.5 percent. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost and the number of families pro- 
vided for in the different kinds of housekeeping dwellings for w hich 
permits were issued in 756 identical cities in November and Decem- 
ber, by geographic divisions. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS \WrEk 
ISSUED IN 756 IDENTICAL CITIES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY Gri 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR I ‘ThF 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS ). 



























































= 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost em a Estimated cost ge ide. for 
Geographic division EE ot «paint 
| 
No- No- Le 
Novem- | Decem- | vem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- | vem el 
ber 1933 ber 1933 ber | ber 1933 ber 1933 ber 1933 ber 
| 1933 | 1933 
| Lisette ie aes Ce oa 
New England____-_-_-_--- _|$1, 060, 500 | $745, 650 204 118 $20, 900 $50, 300 
Middle Atlantic. ____.__. 1, 444, 225 | 823, 950 260 | 149 | 239,100 | 164, 800 62 i 
East North Central____-_- 493, 278, 567 96 57 21, 100 14, 250 | 6 
West North Central____- 304662 | 221,100} 120 | 55| 17,700} 2.000 | 5 ) 
South Atlantic. ._____- _.| 590,129 | 494,979 148 | 127 5, 830 | 8, 250 ‘ ’ 
South Central _-_--------- 274, 181 270, 402 167 | 116 85, 478 | 41, 000 | 34 } 
Mountain and Pacific____| 1, 047, 854 716, 631 293 197 58, 350 54, 880 30 
_ 5, 305, 151 | 3,551,279 | 1, 297 819 448, 458 | 335, 480 148 
Percent of change --_-_--.---|........-.-- —33.1 |........ } 86.9 }........... —25.2 |... 
- j ; = = 
Estimated cost -—~) Estimated cost — of 
Geographic division 
t No- | No- 
Novem- | Decem- | vem- | Decem-| Novem- | Decem- | vem- 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 ber | ber 1933| ber 1933 | ber 1933 ber 
1933 | 1933 
New England............ 0| $23,500 0 9 |$1,081,400 | $819,450, 209 143 
Middle Atlantic----_-.-.-- $7, 884,000 | 3,221,500 | 2,477 1, 194 | 9, 567,325 | 4,210,250 | 2, 7 392 
East North Central -_---- 0 9, 000 0 4 514, 700 301, 817 102 0b 
West North Central. ---- 5, 000 0 4 0 417, 362 223, 100 138 of 
South Atlantic_-.......-- 27, 335 30, 000 16 15 623, 204 533, 229 170 146 
 ateerss 4, 000 4, 700 4 3 363, 659 316, 102 205 138 
Mountain and Pacific. --- 23, 600 100, 000 7 40 | 1, 129, 804 871, 511 330 258 
id alncieh htt obra 7, 948, 935 | 3,388,700 | 2, 508 1, 265 |13, 607, 544 | 7,275,459 | 3,953 200 
Percent of change--------|.......-... Et Isantéinnes —49.6 |...---2 228. —46.9 |....---. 44.9 
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resi. Comparing December with November, there was a decrease of 33.1 
hose percent in the estimated cost of 1-family dwellings. The number of 
S in family-dwelling units provided in these single dwellings decreased 36.9 
ths, percent. The decrease was general as all seven geographic divisions 
Ohs, provided fewer dwelling units in December than in November. 

The value of 2-family dwellings decreased 25.2 percent comparing 
ling December with November permits. Dwelling units provided in this 
class of dwelling decreased 21.6 percent. The New England was the 
only geographic division registering an increase in this type of dwelling. 
The cost of apartment houses for which permits were issued in 
r0- December was less than one half of the value of apartment houses 
ich for which permits were issued in November. This large decrease was 
entirely caused by the decrease in apartment-house construction in 
the city of New York during December. Family-dwelling units in 
apartment houses decreased 49.6 percent. 

Indicated expenditures for all types of building operations decreased 
46.9 percent and the total family-dwelling units to be provided by 
the dwellings for which permits were issued in December decreased 
44.3 percent, as compared with the previous month. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 


TasLeE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF INDICATED 
EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 








j 




















Indicated expenditures for— 
Families | en | r 
Month — New resi- |, New non- | Additions, Total 
| dential | residential |alterations,, building 
| buildings | buildings |andrepairs| operations 

a “ | fe, cad 2 

: 1929 

ited AE lb Se) 51.7 44.8 89.6 | 95. 2 | 68. 1 

eI ea hes ews 1 EE "35.9 30. 2 74.3 | 66.1 | 51.7 

. 1930 

Movemigean sf ae 52.9 42.5 54.4 37.8 46.3 

Deseo erties oo nek conden cudbcoaed— 45.0 37.6 64.3 53. 5 50. 1 

. 1931 

“nt _.. S00 Ca eer 23.8 19.0 32.7 33. 6 26. 2 

ee) ENE RRS RRR: 14.7 11.8 32.9 27.3 22.3 

N 1932 

Der veh nw nnnnnenw-2eseneeenen-en------- 6.4 4.9 21.8 14.9 13.0 
+ OCTET Keddie daUuecnnenesdicydececebee 5.0 3.6 17.3 13.7 10. 5 
7 _ 1933 
4 OVO Aube Madicases teectleseses 12.1 8.6 10.3 18.3 11.0 
Te ORR 6.7 4.6 13.8 23. 5 11.1 
5S oe. 








‘he index numbers of families provided for and of new residential 


“ bu dings, while lower than for November 1933, were higher than for 
December 1932. 
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The index number for new nonresidential buildings, while lower | |, 
for December 1932, was higher than for November 1933. 

The index number of expenditures for additions, alterations. . ) 
repairs, and for total building operations were both higher dj: 
December 1933 than during either November 1933 or December | 





Construction from Public Funds 


TaBLE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded by the United States 
Government for construction projects of all kinds during Novenber 
and December 1933. This includes awards for building construction: 
public roads; river, harbor, and flood-control projects; street paving: 













































































. . 7 0 
naval vessels; reclamation projects; forest service; water and sewerage 
systems; and miscellaneous projects. 

Whenever a contract is awarded for a public building in a city 
: having a population of 10,000 or over, the data are included in al! the 
r tables published in this report, but data for public construction, ' 
y other than buildings, are not so included. ¢ 
a \ 
7 TABLE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 
2: PROJECTS BY TH UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING NOVEMBER AND 
: DECEMBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ! 
\ : 
River, harbor, and flood- 
Building construction Public roads poe projects 
Geographic division a - 
November | December | November | December | November December 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 =|: 1933 1 
— ’ 
New England.__._._.-_._.._-- $707,107 | $629, 867 | $2, 975, 681 | $1, 556, 642 | $1,337,700 | $365, 478 | 
Middle Atlantic.___---------- 2, 483,438 | 2,704,835 | 7,114,333 | 5,488,775 | 1,511,038 | 00), 761 ' 
East North Central -_-_-_......-- 293, 993 322, 223 | 7,054,030 | 7,592,410 | 4,226,577 5, 112, 191 
West North Central........... 205,804 | 208,642 | 5,709,449 | 6,213,545 | 3,803,792) 3, 492.675 
South Atlantic......--.--_--- 5, 361,827 | 2,499,895 | 4,839,679 | 3,994,881 | 118,965 | 719, 660 
South Central.....___...-.-_.. 5,097,392 | 2,482,416 | 7,275,424 | 8,282,160 | 3,842,087 | 2, 341, 272 
Mountain and Pacific........- 5, 748, 506 | 2,188,107 | 6,258,793 | 8,798,882 | 2, 067, 569 668, 134 
at ee 19, 898, 067 | 11, 035,985 | 41, 227,389 | 41, 927, 295 | 16,907,728 13, 500, 169 
Outside of continental United 
sac i eetanmat oe) eee L.....1........... 4, 865,115 |... 
! com 
Reclamation : 
eae and roads? | Naval vessels projects Forestry 
Geographic division eae 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem-| Decem- | Novem-| Decem- | Novem-| Decem- 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 ber 1933 
New England..-......-.. $36,002 | $13, 063 |$266, 739 | $17, 535 0 0} $3,476 | $8,334 
Middle Atlantic.......-..- 146,004 | 46, 976 1,091,955 |1,106,104 0 0 0 | 100, 690 
East North Central_...... 0 | 160, 205 (1,134,106 | 962, 597 0 0} 24,601 | 143,070 
West North Central_...._- 172,983 | 35, 386 0 0 | $12, 000 0 | 236,603) 749 
South Atlantie......----_- 536, 639 | 541, 169 |1,894,264 |3,076,018 | 10, 000 0} 69,219 | 155, 928 
South Central............ 477, 454 | 347,912 0 0} 8,000 O | 130,173 | 400, 875 
Mountain and Pacific... -_|1, 283, 352 |2, 549, 485 | 614, 650 |1,510.421 | 562, 397 |$1,628,150 | 854,879 6, 513. 534 
ee 2, 702, 384 |3, 694, 196 (5,001,714 6.672.675 (0.596, 397 | 1,628,160 1,318,951 7, 323, 180 
Outside of continental a wim 
United States........... 89,794 | 53,000 | 126,140 | 21,000 |.........|.......-..|--------- 84, 000 
1 Subject to 


revision. 
3 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $4,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Taste 6.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING NOVEMBER AND 





DECEMBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 









































Water and sewerage , 
systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
November December | November | December | November | December 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
New England...............-- 0 $14, 495 $453, 470 $62,695 | $5, 830,175 $2, 668, 107 
Middle Atlantic........-..---- $81, 518 5, 000 771, 432 304, 221 13, 199, 718 10, 557, 362 
East North Central--.......--- 0 16, 722 509, 574 478,657 | 13, 242, 881 14, 788, 075 
West North Central_-.....___- 0 0 338, 080 34, 728 10, 478, 661 9, 985, 725 
Sent) AUisesanenene<-..-- 193, 113 310, 738 837, 942 439, 249 13, 861, 648 11, 737, 538 
Gantt Can casdsdencdno~ 224, 308 32, 543 751, 649 112, 564 17, 806, 487 13, 999, 742 
Mountain and Pacific. _-_--_-_- 224, 600 52, 879 803, 832 950, 376 18, 418, 578 24, 859, 968 
Na 723, 539 | 432,377 | #4, 485,705 | 2, 382, 490 | $92, 861, 874 | 88, 596, 517 
Outside of continental United 
Reeth dca nadie ictekenaiiinian 20, 920 22, 300 374, 952 181, 022 5, 431, 113 1, 003, 028 





4 Includes $19,726 not allocated by geographic divisions. 5 See notes to details. 


Comparing contracts awarded for Federal projects in December 
with those awarded during November, there was a decrease in building 
construction; public roads; river, harbor, and flood-control work; 
water and sewerage systems; and miscellaneous projects. 

Increases were shown in the value of awards for public roads, 
street paving, naval vessels, reclamation projects, and forestry projects. 

The value of contracts awarded within the continental United 
States for construction projects of all kinds during December totaled 
$88,596,517. In the outlying territories of the United States, con- 
tracts were awarded during December to cost slightly over $1,000,000. 
November contracts were valued at nearly $98,000,000. Decreases 
were shown in total construction awards in all geographic divisions 
except the East North Central and the Mountain and Pacific. The 
value of projects for which contracts were awarded in the Mountain 
and Pacific division increased from $18,400,000 to $24,800,000. 

In each of the seven geographic divisions, road building accounted 
for a larger percentage of the value of awards than any other type 
of construction projects. 

Table 6 shows the value of contracts awarded from public-works 
funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic divisions. 


TaBLE 6.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































“vem " ., | Water and sewerage 
Building construction) Streets and roads! | systems 
Geographic division s — — — 
November! December |November| December |November, Decem- 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 | ber 1933 
yl: $862, 665 0 | $128,654 | $320,236 | $207,828 |$1, 642, 284 
Middle Atlantic.....................- 725, 664 |$2, 327, 815 10, 000 0 | 2, 609, 358 0 
East North Central.................- 2, 095, 051 | 6,343, 251 | 4, 189, 607 196, 816 |10, 521, 566 | 2, 320, 547 
West North Central.....___._.-..__- 782, 544 | 1,717,484 | 485,028 | 157,905 | 1,083,358 | 353, 804 
a _i(‘(“‘(‘ Ok eR 1,758,598 | 561,975 ¢ 0| 278,227| 534,253 
South Ceméral........................ 72,515 | 106,720} 191,547 66, 822 | 1, 258, 849 192, 419 
Mountain and Pacific......___...___- 418,355 | 106, 127 137, 441 0| 682,365] 315,861 
pS EE 5 0EE a ae ee 6, 715, 392 |11, 163,372 | 5,142,277 | 741,779 |16, 641,551 | 5, 359, 168 





' Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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TABLE 6.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONS’ " 
TION PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING NOVEMBERANDDF: \). 
BER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 





























Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division nan 
November | December | November | Decey: |; 
1933 1933 1933 l 
ESE STE Se oy $22, 500 0 | $1, 221,647 | $1, 
EEE PE ET ee 0 0} 3,345,022; 23: 
SS ee eae eee 265, 232 $47, 907 | 17,071,456 | 8, 90s. 59 
\  _ | _ _- Pegs eSesreeteegsERIpEN 0 24,318 | 2,350,930} 2.25) 5); 
nnn. dine det won castilidesiinnceesdee 0 0} 2,036, 825 *, 006, 29 
no atts lin wine ctibin sian aanenailé 796 399,400 | 1,523, 707 | 65. 36] 
EY ae 32, 518 54,508 | 1, 270, 769 | 476 4 
nell Alina 2 le talc TIRE 321,046 | 526, 133 | 28,820,266 | 17,7 


















Non-Federal projects are contracts awarded by States, cities. 
counties, or in some cases private firms, funds for which are provided 
by the Public Works Administration. These funds may be provided 
either by loan and grant, or by grant only. 

Contracts awarded for non-Federal public-works projects during 
December 1933 totaled nearly $18,000,000 as compared with more 
than $28,000,000 in November. The decrease was caused by a large 
reduction in the value of awards made for water and sewerage systenis 
and for street and road paving. The value of awards for build.ag 
construction and for miscellaneous projects increased in December «is 
compared with November. 

Street and road paving as shown in the table does not include thie 
road work done by the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Table 7 shows the value of public buildings and highway construwc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments. 


TABLE 7.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AWARDs5 AS 
REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 












































| Value of awards for high- 
Value of awards for public buildings way construction 
Geographic division — 
December | November | December | November | December 
1932 1933 1933 1933 | 1933 
TERE ASR REE aS $232,381 | $141, 665 $99, 985 $21, 844 | 
Middle Atilantic.........................-. 3, 059, 844 143, 688 319, 769 125, 818 | 
East North Central.-...........-.-.-.----- 162, 539 302,116 |} 1,780,777 566, 883 | $62, 851 
West North Central.-........-.-.-.-.-.-.- 7, 365 15, 440 437, 482 949, 419 | 22k, 883 
South Atlantic. ..............-.......-.... 169, 714 134, 013 362, 654 156, 129 | 252, 28 
inn iga. concecstenctsiosutsute 134, 453 597, 230 135, 157 23, 282 | 311, 202 
Mountain and Pacific. --.....-.-.-----.-.- 387, 551 805, 435 550,971 | 2,761,577 | 2, 549,9" 
a AES RE ea Pee) 4, 153,847 | 2,139,587 | 3,686,795 | 4,604, 952 | 3, 699, 19 





Data concerning building construction awards by State govern- 
ments are received direct from the State officials. Information 
concerning highway construction is obtained from the Bureau °f 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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During December 1933, State awards for building construction 
totaled over $3,500,000. This was over $1,500,000 more than the 
value of awards made in November 1933, but was $500,000 less than 
the value of awards made during December 1932. 

The value of contracts awarded for State highway construction 
during December 1933 was nearly $1,000,000 less than the value of 
contracts awarded during November. 


Comparisons, December 1933 with December 1932 


TaBLE 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 340 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over for the months of 
December 1932 and December 1933, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 8.— ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 340 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER 1932 AND DECEMBER 1933, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






























































re New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
> mated cost) mated cost) 
HS Geographic division i 
ig December | December Percent of os me | as aed — of 
1932 1933 change change 
il S | | | 
Mow Tec e denccesesocene os $616, 000 $602, 750 —2.2 $502, 741 $360, 509 — 28.3 
Middle Atlantic. ............-..-. 1, 430,820 | 4,016,750 | +180.7 5, 618, 201 4, 729, 093 —15.8 
le East North Central..........-..-- 439, 630 203, 725 —53. 7 1, 468,455 | 2,247, 578 53. 1 
: West North Central.............. 214, 425 188, 500 —12.1 161, 178 631, 514 +291.8 
US South Bieatiecccdscctccecs 590, 329 460, 155 —22.1 | 7,556,773 | 3,035, 993 —59. 8 
Seek Tinted tascnacnncesce 181, 306 275, 497 +52. 0 683, 013 1, 580, 292 +1314 
Mountain and Pacific..._.....---- 890, 896 775, 863 —12.9 | 4,748,648 | 2,350,922 — 50. 5 
U- . TR ateaen...s..0+5...-4 “4B! 6D +49. 5 | 20,739,009 | 14, 935, 901 — 28. 0 
3 ee repaifs otal construction (estimated cost) ee 
S Geographic division | ) -\ber of 
. December | December |Percent of| December | December Percent of “!!€s 
a 1932 1933 change 1932 1933 change 
: New England.............- $011,573 | $011,603} (1) | $2,030,314 | $1,874,952) -7.7| 53 
Tr Middle Atlantic.._......... 1, 838, 487 | 4,111,735 | +123.6 | 8,88 oy 12, 857, 578 +44.7 68 
East North Central......._- 538, 025 842, 443 +656.6 | 2,446,110 | 3,293, 746 +34. 7 92 
West North Central__...._- 325, 126 289, 959 —10.8 700,729 | 1, 109, 973 +58. 4 25 
South Atlantie._........... 802,728 | 1, 288, 754 +60.5 | 8,949,830 | 4,784, 902 —46. 5 37 
0 South Central. ...........-- 272, 248 703, 242 | +158.3 | 1,136,567 | 2,559,031 | +125.2 29 
0 Mountain and Pacific... _. 798,149 | 1, 197, 461 +50. 0 6, 437,693 | 4,324, 246 --32.8 36 
51 
43 ye a 5, 486,336 | 9, 345, 287 +70. 3 | 30, 588,751 | 30, 804, 428 +0.7 340 
SO 























' Increase less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


The value of the new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued for December 1933 was 49.5 percent greater than the value 
0. residential buildings for which permits were issued in the same 
‘ionth of the previous year. 

Although there was an increase of nearly 59 percent in the value 
0! new residential buildings throughout the country, 5 of the 7 
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geographic divisions registered decreases. Increases occurre: jp 
only two geographic divisions. 

Comparing December 1933 with the same month of the prey ious 
year, there was a decrease of 28 percent in the cost of nonreside)) ti] 
buildings. Three geographic divisions showed increases in indic: ted 
expenditures for this type of building, while four registered decre:ses 

The cost of additions, alterations, and repairs for which perinits 
were issued during December 1933 increased 70.3 percent compared 
with December 1932. Increases were shown in indicated expenditiires 
for repairs in 6 of the 7 geographic divisions. 

The value of construction projects of all kinds increased seven 
tenths of 1 percent comparing December 1933 permits with those 
of the like period in the previous year. Four geographic divisions 
registered increases and three decreases in the valuation of total 
construction projects, comparing the two periods under discussion. 

Table 9 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building construction in 340 identical cities having a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or over for the months of December 1932 and December 
1933, by geographic divisions. 

















TaBLE 9.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 340 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
































| 
New non- Additions, | . 
New ee residential alterations, aad sa 
¥ es buildings and repairs —— 
Geographic division —_|— — — 
De- De- De- De- De- De- De- De 
cember| cember| cember| cember| cember| cember| cember cember 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
New E Ditedcanntnadesecnondnasé 104 87 267 184 | 1,079 793 | 1,450 | 064 
Middle Atlantic. --_.....-.....-....-- 199 155 614 442 | 2,653] 2,732] 3,466 | 29 
East North Central_................- 96 46 467 381 | 1,047] 1,002] 1,610/| 1,429 
West North Central_--............... 50 42 155 163 328 398 533 | 603 
South Atiantie....................... 142 107 272 236 | 1,501] 1,533} 1,915) 1,876 
OED GE ienceecesecocssecececss 110 94 198 233 767 814 | 1,075 1, 141 
Mountain and Pacific...............- 267 187 706 545 | 2,102] 2,345 | 3,07: 07 
ic ccdablidignssiepenipigue 968 718 | 2,679} 2,184} 9,477| 9,617 | 13,124 | 12,519 
PURSES GE GE, occ dcccncecccctcestleosceees —25.8 |...-...- 18,5 |.......- |, | 4.6 














Comparing December 1933 with December 1932, there was a de- 
crease of 25.8 percent in the number of new residential buildings, a 
decrease of 18.5 percent in the number of new nonresidential buildings, 
an increase of 1.5 percent in the number of additions, alterations, and 
repairs made to existing buildings, and a decrease of 4.6 percent 10 
the total number of buildings for which permits were issued. 

Table 10 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 340 identical cities 
during December 1932 and December 1933, by geographic divisions. 
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Taste 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISsU ED IN 340 IDENTICAL CITIES IN DECEMBER 1932 AND DECEMBER 1933, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
ee } (Oe ee Pre 
Estimated cost Wided for. —|_~SCs«é timated cost ae” 
Geographic division AG bt hh F al 
De- De- 
December} December} Decem-| Decem- | December; December} cem- | cem- 
1932 1933 ber 1932) ber 1933 1932 1933 ber ber 
1932 1933 
din aed 
New England...........- $601,000 | $550,750} 102 79| $15,000 | $38, 500 4 12 
Middle Atlantic__........ 845,270 | 655, 250 172 119} 133,800} 140,000 40 44 
East North Central-_----- 389, 630 180, 475 95 42 | 0 14, 250 0 5 
West North Central... 164,425 | 188, 500 49 42 0 0 0 0 
South Atlantic..........- 559, 329 430, 155 135 106 | 14, 500 0 5 | 0 
South Central.........-..| 174,056 | 232, 297 108 84 7, 250 38, 500 4) 17 
Mountain and Pacific-_--- 721, 746 627, 483 242 171 | 79, 850 48, 380 34 | 19 
ee Ss 3, 455, 456 | 2, 864, 910 903 643 | 250,400) 279,630| 87 | 7 
Percent of change.....--- pennnserans ae | ee ws * Siearages jac % ) eee | +115 
Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
Geographie division vided for vided for 
oe | 
De- | De- 
December} December) Decem-| Decem- | December| December| cem- | cem- 
1932 1933 ber 1932) ber 1933 1932 1933 ber ber 
1932 1933 
New England..........-.. 0 $13, 500 0 6 $616, 000 $602, 750 106 97 
Middle Atlantic. ......-- $451, 750 | 3, 221, 500 146 1,194 | 1,430,820 | 4,016, 750 358 1, 357 
East North Central. _-.--.- 0 . 9, 000 0 4 389, 630 203, 725 95 51 
West North Central_____ 0 0 0 0 164, 425 188, 500 49 | 42 
South Atlantic........... 10, 500 30, 000 14 15 584, 329 460, 155 154 121 
South Central...........- 0 4, 700 0 3 181, 306 275,497 | 112 104 
Mountain and Pacific....| 89,300 | 100, 000 52 40| $90,896 | 775,863 | 328 | 230 
ae 551, 550 | 3,378, 700 212 1, 262 | 4, 257, 406 | 6, 523, 240 1, 202 2, 002 
Percent of change-___.._- Jocoeceeceee +512.6 |........ _ | oat WO lowaaked | +66. 6 




















The value of the one-family dwellings for which permits were issued 
during December 1933 decreased 17.1 percent as compared with the 
value of one-family dwellings for which permits were issued during 
December of the previous year. The number of family-dwelling units 
provided in this type of dwelling decreased 28.8 percent. 

The estimated cost of two-family dwellings increased 11.7 percent 
and the number of families provided for in duplex houses increased 
11.5 percent, comparing December 1933 with December of the 
previous year. 

The apartment houses for which permits were issued for December 
of this year were to cost in excess of 500 percent more than apartment 
houses for which permits were issued in December of last year. 

There was an increase of 53.2 percent in the estimated cost of 
housekeeping dwellings of all kinds comparing the two periods under 
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discussion. The total number of families provided for, hoy 
increased 16.6 percent. 


Details by Cities 


TABLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new resid: 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, and for total bui 
operations, together with the number of families provided for in 
dwellings, in each of the cities of the United States having a )) 
lation of 10,000 or over from which reports were received for De 
ber 1933. 

Permits were issued for December for the following important 
building projects: In the Borough of Manhattan, for an office building 
to cost $350,000; in the Borough of Queens, for apartment houses to 
cost $3,000,000, and for a school building to cost over $1,300,(\(0: 
in Wilmington, Del., for a school building to cost over $1,300 (00): 
in Minneapolis, Minn., for a school building to cost over $200,000; and 
in Peoria, Lll., for a distillery to cost over $1,000,000. Contracts 
were awarded by the Federal Government for a veterans’ hospits! in 
Roanoke, Va., to cost nearly $1,200,000; for shops and barracks in the 
navy yard at Bremerton, Wash., to cost nearly $1,000,000; and for an 
airplane hangar in Shreveport, La., to cost over $300,000. 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issl ED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1933 


New England States 





















































New |Fami-| New otal | New Fami- New | ,, 
residen-| lies | nonresi- (includ- | residen-| lies | nonresi-| (;...).\. 
City and State tial pro- | dential ine re- City and State tial | pro- | dential 
build- | vided) build- | SO | build- vided) build- | 
ings for ings = i ings for | ings 
| | 
Connecticut: Maine: 
Ansonia. ___.. 0 0 0 0 | Biddeford... - - 0 0) $1,500) $2, 200 
Bridgeport. __| $17,000 5; $1,480) $21,781 Portland _ ___- 0 0 1,300) « 5 
ristol._._-_- 20,000,  1{ 1,990 23,117 || South Port- 
Danbury - ---- 0 0 0 0 land_-__...-.. 0 0 715 
Sieh ee 0 0 0 250 Westbrook - _. 0 0 400 100) 
East Hart- Massachusetts: 

Sg. 5362... 0) 0 50 5, 699 Arlington. ...| $13, 000 2 1, 400 
Fairfield ___-- 14, 600 4 0; 27,200 Attleboro__ 6, 000 1 465 7, 18 
Greenwich_..| 55, 500 7 3,000; 79, 200 Belmont 8, 000 1 1, 000 1, O00 
Hamden - - _-_- 3, 800 1 950 6, 750 Beverly __--_- 0 7,625; 61, 389 
Hartford _ ___- 0 0} 30,200) 70,170 | Boston !_____- 81, 000 17 30, 785) 31s, 374 
Manchester_.| 5, 000 1} 1,750) 6,950 Braintree... _. 0 O| 1,625) 6, 275 
Meriden___-__- 13, 350 4 1,770} 22, 605 | Brockton 4, 000 1} 450 3 
Middletown-_. 800 1 7,715 9, 390 Brookline___.| 42,000 4 850) 5 
Milford . -__-- 0 0 175 4, 807 Cambridge - -- 3, 500 1 350} 20, 705 
Naugatuck - _- 0 0 300 300 Chelsea - - -- -- 0 0} 10,000) 40, 060 
New Britain_- 4, 000 1 3,800| 19, 206 Chicopee - - _ _- 0 0 4, 350 1, 950 
New Haven-. 0 0 5,455) 16, 805 Dedham - ___- 0 0 1, 250 0 
Norwalk __-_- 37, 800 3 150} 43,910 Easthampton. 0 0 50) 50 
Norwich.....| 24,000 4 550) = 25, 805 Everett - - - --- 0 0 0} 29, 600 
Shelton__-_---_- 1, 500 1 75 1, 625 Fall River___- 0 0 15 ; 
Stamford -_-___- 6, 500 2} 27,800) 48,001 Fitchburg - - -- 0 0 300 X) 
Stratford - --_- 800 1 1, 256 2, 856 Framingham - 0 0} 72,500) 73, 270 
Torrington - -- 0 0 435 815 Gardner -_-___- 0 0 155 
Wallingford _ 0 0) 145 725 Gloucester .__- 16, 500 4 100} 22, UsS 
Waterbury_._| 19, 500 2 450; 21,400 Haverhill___ _- 0 0 350; 1 0 
West Hart- Holyoke__--_- 9 0) 0} 30, 500 

| atin 29, 500 5 2,275) 51, 687 Lawrence - - _- 0 0 148 De 
Willimantic - - 0 0} 475 475 | lLeominster--- 2, 200 1! 10, 088 








1 Applications filed. 
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New England States—Continued 





































































































































! ! 
New |Fami-| New New |Fami-| New | 
residen-| lies | nonresi- Gnchad- residen- | lies | nonresi- ao 
|}; City and State tial pro- | dential ing re- City and State tial pro- | dential | U2 — 
ling build- | vided} build- Aes build- |vided| build- ea he 
ney ings for ings P ings for ings pe 
_ , nail = i ae 4 n 
pus Massachu- M assachu- 
eC) setts—Con. setts—Con 
— Lowell $2,000/  1| «$7501 «$4,800 || West Spring- 
CC 0 0 1, 100 56, 650 eee 0 0 0 $140 
Malden -- . --- 4, 500 1 0} 10,155 Weymouth __| $2, 250 2| $15,727) 24, 252 
ant Marlborough - 0 0, 200 3, 800 Winchester __- 11, 000 l 650} 12,850 
, Medford 0 0} 2,000 20,750 Winthrop__-- 0 0) 100 400 
‘ine Melrose $4, 000 1 $100! $6, 600 Woburn_____- 4, 500 1} 151,700) 156, 200 
5 Milton 17, 800 5 350} 28,879 Worcester . 54, 400 12 13,060) 75, 366 
; to Natick - ----- 9, 000 2} 1,850 10,850 || New Hamp- 
Needham....| 5,000) 1 400, 5,800 || _ shire: | 
00: New Bedford 0 0 2, 600 5,600 || Berlin......-- | 0) 0 0 200 
, New bury- i| Concord ----- 2, 000) 1| 500| 2, 750 
(00): port 0 0 600 60C J ae 5, 000 2 6,700, 13, 190 
} Newton 123, 000 12 16,000; 152,785 | Manchester - - 18, 000 6) 1,050) 23, 490 
ind North Adams 0 60 0 17,620 || Rhode Island: | | 
Northampton. 0 0 50 450 | Central Falls- 0) 0) 0 4, 350 
Cts North Attle- | Cranston ----- 10, 500) 2 2,915) 13,620 
; boro 0 0 0 0 | East Provi- 
; Norwood 0 o 8, 250; 21, 688 | dence. . 0) 0} 8,015) 12,613 
Peabody - - - 0 0 12,150, = 12, 500 | Newport. ___- 4, 600 1) 5, 400 82, 269 
he Pittsfield. 10,000, 1) 0} 10,825 || North Provi- | | 
Plymouth - -.- 0) 0) 450 1, 625 Genee........ 3, 000 1} 250 3, 650 
an Quincy 16, 500! 3) 2,520) 24, 621 Pawtucket - _. 0; 0) 250 2, 480 
Revere ...... 0) 0} 1, 300 Providence _. 6, 000) 1, 10,450) 49, 600 
Salem 0) 0} 130,000| 159, 600 Warwick. ___. 20, 500 2} = 1,900) 23, 900 
Saugus ; 2, 000, 1 0 2, 500 | Westerly -- __- 950 ] 3, 500 5, 525 
Somerville... - 0) 0) 200 3,730 || West War- | 
ED Springfield _ _. 0 0) 1,500) 25,950 | Wale. ..... 0 0) 2, 500 2, 500 
; Stoneham - 0 0 0 400 | Woonsocket - 0) 0) 50) 3,742 
Swampscott -- 0! 0 25 50 || Vermont: 
Taunton 0} 0 196 946, Bennington _ - 0 0) 0) 0 
Waltham 4, 600) 1 125) 7,510 || Burlington. 0 0} 25,000) 27,800 
Watertown... 0 0 100 14, 040 || Rutland_____- 0 0 150) 1, 650 
Wellesley___.- 48, 500 6 12, 000 68, 400 | - | ~~ ~~; —____. 
:' Westfield y 9 0 0 Total____| 819, 450) 143) 683, 400/2, 553, 390 
i } | 
\d- eee ——e 
) Middle Atlantic States 
j } | | 
New Jersey: | | New Jersey— | 
Asbury Park?_| 0 0 0, $5, 620 | Continued. 
0) Atlantie City. 0 0) $106,460! 116,013 || Orange... __- 0 0} $6,800) $11,610 
Wn Bayonne. ___. $5, 000, 2) 0} 11, 250 | Passaic. .....-. 0 0) 0) 6, 165 
- Bloomfield _ _ - 0 0) 400) 2, 000 | Paterson _ _ - 0) 0; 39,300) 46, 201 
Bridgeton. ___ 0 0 0 0 | Perth Amboy 0) 0) 100 500 
00) Burlington. -- 0 0) 0 1,235 || Phillipsburg-- 0 0 0) 0 
Camden. __- 0, 0) 8,625; 10,385 | Plainfield 0 0) 9,175) 11,725 
WV Cartaret.____- 0 0| 65,000) 80,000. Pleasant ville- 0) 0) 0) 150 
s Clifton____- 4, 000 1) 2,630 7,630 || Red Bank__. 0 0) 0) 4, 500 
- Dover. __._... 0 0| 6,050 7, O85 Ridgefield 
x9 East Orange..| 10,000} 2) 8, 895, 32,418 | Park . a 0| 770 
4 Etizabeth..._| 11, 900 1 500, 16,345 || Ridgewood_..| $6, 500) 1 0; 9, 600 
£ Englewood. . 0 0 0; 2,750 | Roselle... 0) 0 200) 700 
5 Garfield....--| 4,900} 1 0, 6,900 || Rutherford 7 § 4 
0 Hackensack _ - 0 0 0) 2, 405 | South Orange. 6, 000) | 0 7, 700 
5 Harrison. _. 0 O| 13,000) 15,175|| Summit_. 0 =O 200 685 
v Hillside Twp. 0 0 5,850, 6, 025 TeaneckTwp.| 7, 000) I 1,785 10, 582 
0) Hobok@n____. 0 0 0; 4,937 Trenton... __| 0) 0 16,694) 31,375 
vy Irvington_____ 4, 500 1 550 5, 780 Union City___| 0) 0 750) 4, 330 
0 Jersey City... 0 0} 2, 500 , 360 Union Twp...| 18, 600) 2 0 18, 650 
7 Kearny...._.. 0 0 900 1, 050 Weehawken | 
Long Braneh. 0 0 250 3, 860 | » =a 0 0 0 865 
y Lyndhurst | Westfield ___- 17, 200) 3 700' 18, 200 
4 Mh mere 0 «(0 450 800 || West New | | 
| Maplewood fork...._.| 12,000, —5|_—s«6, 200'_—«67, 990 
} _ Twp. ......| 16,000 2 1,225) 21,715 West Orange.| 23, 000) 4) 700, 24, 505 
‘tontelair.._.| 14, 000 3 0; 15,110 || New York: 
} lorristown_ . 0 0 0, 215 Albany -.------ 31, 000) 4 300, 78, 667 
Newark...___ 0 0} 19,450) 81,326 Amsterdam. 0) 0 2, 100 2, 100 
| ‘New Bruns- Auburn. ...-- 0 100-11, 600 
Wiel... a0 0 0 0} 16,385 Batavia - - ---- 0 860 325 525 
itley...-... 5,000, 1 520} 5,520! Binghamton..| 6,000/ | 780, 26, 651 





‘ot ineluded in totals. 
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1933—Continued 


ED 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 





































































































New |Fami- New | Total || New |Fami- New 
residen-| lies | nonresi- (inelud- | residen-| lies | nonresi- tal 
City and State} tial | pro- | dential — = City and State tial pro- | dential ud- 
build- | vided) build- oN build- |vided) build- re 
ings for ings pase ings for ings rs 
New York— Pennsylvania— 
Continued. Continued. | 
Buffalo. $14, 000 6) $25, 510) $153, 707 Bethlehem _ _ 0 0 = $3,600 -& Kp 
Cohoes_____ 0 0 0 75 Braddock___- 0 0 0) any) 
Dunkirk_____ 0 0 0 40 Bradford _- 0 0) 1, 400 Age 
* Elmira_____ : 0 0} 6,150) 63, 160 Bristol. __ 0 0 200 on) 
Endicott_____ 0 0 4, 600 4, 750 Carlisle______ 0 0) 0 0 
Floral Park___ 0 0 500 500 Chambers- 
Fulton___.__. 1, 200 1 500 1, 700 ae 0 0) 250 ani 
Glen Cove___. 0 0 2, 713 4, 163 Charleroi. ___ 0 0) 0), 0 
Glens Falls. 0 0 950 7, 250 Chester_______ 0) 0 750 750 
Hempstead __. 16, 500 4 0} 16,500 Clairton____ 0) 0 1, 775 7" 
Herkimer_____ 0 0 0 0 Coatesville 0) 0 00 754) 
Hornell. ____ , 0 0 0 0 Connellsville 0) 0 0 0 
Irondequoit - 4, 800 1 980} 5,930 || Coraopolis... oo 860 0 0 
Ithaca______ 14, 000 2 3,150} 17,150 Donora_____ 0 0 0 
Jamestown __. 0 0 0 6, 780 Du Bois___. 0) 0 0 
Johnson City. 3, 800 2 0 3, 800 Duquesne. __. 0 0 500 1X) 
Kenmore_.___. 0 0 7 75 Easton_____ 0 0) 500 08 
Kingston. ___- 0 0) 42, 335 eee 0 0; 60,836 73,7 
Lackawanna 0 0 0 0 Greensburg___ 0 0| 0 ( 
kport____. 0 0} 38,000) 38, 060 Harrisburg __. 0) 0 0 971 
Lynbrook ___- 3, 500 l 0 3,500 || Haverford. __ 0 0 250-2 at 
Mamaroneck 0 0 6, 050 8,150 | Hazleton_____ | $3, 000 1 3,000 6,000 
Middletown. 0 0 0 1,185 || Jeannette 0 0 0 5 000 
Mount Ver- | Johnstown. .__| 0) 0, 11,000 Fin 
M.........| Sie 5 750| 47,750 || Kingston 0 0 200 1, 200 
Newburgh. __ 11, 500 2 2,900; 15,000 || Lancaster. 0 0 7, 000 7, BSI 
New Rochelle 0 0 800, 8,100 || Latrobe.___. 0 0 0 
New York | Lower Meri- 

City: on Twp. 24, 600) 2 1,800! 30, 07 
The Bronx! | 196, 000 61) 27, 300) 396,185 || McKeesport. | 0 0 0 4, 350 
Brooklyn'__| 278, 500 83} 568, 640/1, 880, 771 ec Kees | 
Manhattan: 0 0/1, 327, 612/2, 745, 162 Rocks. 0 0 0 0 
Queens !____/3, 164,000! 138 1, 713, 068|5, 027, 103 Meadville. ___| 0) 0 2, 600 15 
Richmond! 0 0| 70,250) 99, 505 Monessen _ - 3, 500 ] 0 4( 

Niagara Falls 14, 500 2 2,077; 25,012 Mount Leb- 
North Tona- anon Twp 5, 000) 1 0 000 
wanda ?____ 1, 400 1 325 1, 725 New Castle. 3, 800) ] 465; 13, 565 
Ogdensburg _- 0 0 500/11, 200 New Ken- 
Olean__.____” : 0 0 0 0 | Sington_____ 0 7, 400 100 
Oneida_______ 0! 0 0 600 || Norristown. 0! 0} 25,375! 65, 355 
Ossining______ 0 0 6, 300) 6, 300 North Brad- 
Oswego... __- 0 0 0; =—-8, 000 dd aces 0 0 0 0 
Peekskill. ____ 3, 500 1 16,600| 21, 100 Oil City_____. 0 0 0 3, 135 
Plattsburg___- 6, 000 2 0) 6, 000 Philadelphia - 15, 600) 4; 82,147 564,342 
Port Jervis. _. 0 0 0 0 Phoenixville. _ 0) 0 0 0 
Poughkeepsie 0 0 200 9, 419 Pittsburgh.__| 19,700 5| 14,245) 108, 415 
Rensselaer ___- 0 0 0 6, 045 Pittston __. 0 0 0) 0 
Rochester. ___ 3, 900 1} 71,278) 97, 489 Plymouth__- 0) 0) 0 500 
Rockville Pottstown__.. 0 0 500 75 
Center____. 10, 000 2 0} 11,270 Pottsville... __ 0) 0 950 1, 750 
Saratoga cranton_____ 6, 500) 2} 25, 231 , Bat 
Springs____- 2, 800 1 0 4, 794 Sharon.______ 6, 000) 1| 0 6, 200 
Schenectady _. 0 0} 17,000) 27,423 Steelton____ 0) 0) 0 0 
Syracuse__ | __ 26, 450 5 775| 32, 150 Sunbury 0) 0) 0 0 
Tonawanda__ 0 210 2, 710 Swissvale_____ 0 0) 0 0 
aa 23, 500 3 500} 28, 905 Uniontown_._. 0) 0} 59,114 1, 364 
Oe... 13, 000 2} 6,200; 19,200 || Upper Darby-| 12,0001 2 8 450 50 
Valley Stream 0 0 530 880 Vandergrift __ 0) 0) 0 
Watertown __- 0 0} = =1,150/ 10,495 || “Warren. ___ 0 0 0 = 1,000 
White Plains_| 12, 000 2 3,000; 17,150 Washington_. 0) 0, 0 0 
Yonkers._____ 39, 300 5| 28,250) 79, 100 Waynesboro... 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania West Chester. 0 0} 8,800 = 9, 100 
bington Wilkes-Barre. 0) 0} 2,975 5, 404 
. ee 0 0 950 4, 100 Wilkinsburg __ 7, 000) 2) 475 7, 600 
Allentown 0 0 175} = 4, 525 Williamsport - 0) 0} 345,150, 351, 11 
Altoona. ____. 0 0 650 1, 350 > el 2, 200 1; 200,14, 130 
Ambridge. __. 0 0 0 0 Ee ree ——— 
Arnold... ___. 9 oO 9 0 Total... _.|4, 210, 250} 302/4, 963, 645/13, 102,652 





! Applications filed. 





? Not included in totals. 
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East North Central States 



















































































_—_ | | 
1} | 
New (|Fami-| New New (|Fami-| New | 
tal residen- | lies | nonresi- Gndlad- | residen- | lies | nonresi- | Gnane. 
pag City and State | tial | pro- | dential | ‘17 re. || City and State | tial | pro- | dential — 
re s build- | vided) build- airs) | build- |vided) build- yairs) 
rs ings for ings : P | ings | for | ings pas 
— a ao | neal Gee nae Gi 
Illinois: || Indiana—Con. | 
en eee 0 0 $280) $2, 505 | Mishawaka_.. 0 0 $3,000| $3,650 
Ren re, 0 0 7, 500) 8, 590 | > maior ar 0) 0 240) 1,175 
Belleville... -- 0 0 0 0 Newcastle___- 0 0! 0! 0 
Berwyn.....- 0 Oo 0 0 | Peru. <=. 0 860 0| 0 
Bloomington . 0; 0 0 0 || ichmond__.. 0) 0 0) 2, 600 
Blue Island_-- 0 0 1,800; 8,860 | South Bend_- 0 0) 0| 4,500 
Brookfield - - - 0 0 0; 580 ] a Haute. 0 0 2,080) 15, 785 
CRD ccsascan 0 0 0) 0 || incennes. _- 0 0 0) 182 
Calumet City 0 0, 0, 0 || _ Whiting----_-- 0 0 0 0 
Cantoli....<.- 0 0 75) 75 || Michigan: | 
Centralia- ---- 0 4 0} 0 || oy ee 0 0 200 644 
Champaign... 0 0 2, 000) 3, 700 Ann Arbor-.. 0} 0 50; 10, 548 
Chicago. . . . -- $20,500 4 75,645) +242, 870 Battle Creek. 0 0 12,200) 14,450 
Chicago | | At > = $1, 500 1 200 | 4, 485 
Heights -- 0 0 0 1, 150 | Benton Har- 
Sa 0 0 2, 600, 4, 975 - Or - 0 0 5, 095 5, 695 
5M) Danville...--- 9 0 44, 800 50, 898 earborn ____- 0 6 155 2, 255 
308 Decatur... _.- 1, 000, 1} 25, 000 26,000 || Detroit... _..- 7, 800 6, 148,780 319, 086 
7 East St. Louis! 3, 250, 2) 913} 12,213 || Escanaba----- 1, 350 2 0 1, 350 
Elgin.........| 0 0 240, 10,559 || Ferndale__--. 0 0 0 0 
970 Elmhurst.--- -| 0 0 0) 0|| Flint " 0 0 39, 712 44, 342 
me 5 ed Jd od 250 20 || “ids ee 0 0 800 15,115 
, 000 --<---<- | | | D--e------- 5 ‘ 
000 Evanston... - 4, 000, 1| 750| = 33, 250 ] Grosse Pointe 
600 Forest Park _ - 0 0 600, 600 || =a 0 G 0 0 
~ Granite Gity:| “oo G9 of “oll Hightead 75 | ™ 
- wan , a ! ! | | | | 
ae * 0) 0 400 400 || - 2, 0 0 0 8, 950 
Highlan | olland_____- 0 0 7, 540 7, 590 
Orr —— 35, 600) 2) 9,550) 47,550 |) Ironwood_-_-- 0 0 0 200 
350 Joliet........- 0 0 0 7,000 || Jackson---- 0 0) 150 4, 150 
Kankakee _-_- 0) 0 0) 0 || Kalamazoo. _. 4, 500 ] 125 6, 255 
La Grange..-- 0 0 0 0|| Lansing 0) 0) 2, 400 3, 007 
150 Maywood. . _- 0) 0 0 1, 200 Lincoln Park 0) 0) 135) 1, 535 
540 Melrose Park - 0, 0 0 0 | Marquette... 0) 0 0 365 
Moline. _____- 2, 000) ] 0 2, 875 Monroe._.__. 0) 0 0 1, 600 
000 Mount Ver- | | || Muskegon. 0) 0) 0 175 
565 Oak t ns a 0 0 0 450 | Owosso. _ 0} 0 0 0 
ak Park... 0 0 610| 2,235 || Pontiac 0) 0 2,000 3,475 
100 Ottawa-____... 0, 0 0 2, 000 | River Rouge. 0 0 0 5, 565 
355 Park Ridge... 0 0 200) 200 || Royal Oak... 0 0 0 0 
Peoria_..._... 5, 000 2/1, 060, 300)1, 079,350 || Saginaw 0 0 2,660, 5, 810 
Quincy... _. 2, 500) 1} 2,650 5,425// Sault Sainte | 
135 _——. o- 0 oO 125} 7, 135 | Marie. 09 oO 150| 525 
42 Nock island - - 500) 1| 0} 2,329), Traverse City 0) 0 400) 400 
Springfield _ 0 0 19,150, 24,450|| Wyandotte. 3, 950) I 460) 6, 210 
415 Sterling ..._... 0 0 1, 100, 1,250 |; Ypsilanti..___| 0 0 0) 0 
oe. bebe 0, 0 0 || Ohio: ™ P cen s 
500 roana..__._ 0 0 0 || Asem. ...... 12, 52% ‘ 5,620; 31, 106 
7 Waukegan... 9 1, 12,500 || Alliance. 0 0 3,900 7,900 
7 wee bone 0 600| 1,030 || Barberton. 0 9} 10,000 10, 900 
336 netka._.... | 3,400 | Bellaire._-. 0) )| 0 
0 Indiana: ‘ 7 Bucyrus. 0) 0| 0} 0 
pene 0 0 300 || Cambridge. - 0 0 0 0 
onnersville _ 0 0) 0 Campbell _---- 0 0 0} 0 
Crawfords- | | Cate... 0 0} 1,710 5,955 
6 _ Ville... .. - 0 0 0 33 || Cincinnati....| 66,200 13) 56,320; 176, 295 
5 East Chicago- 0| 136,900, 137,025 || Cleveland....| 18,500 4 15,525 55,000 
pikhart....... 0 50) 614 |) Cleveland 
¥ Breage 0} 0} 0! 0 | Heights____. 0 0 3,700; 4,980 
4 7, Vansville..... a 0; 1,600) 16,746 || Columbus___- 4, 500 1, 193,600) 212, 000 
0 a Wayne. 0 7,475, 59,165 || Gy yahoga 
on Gene tg Sage 0 0 300 | i ae 0 0) 0 500 
hal felled ata 0 100 665 | ) | 5X 
0) Hammond... 9 4 3501 10, 350 | Dayton... noe 0 o 1, 048 2, 523 
13 Huntington ; 0 0 "150 East Cleve- 
30 Indi lis. ae e -@ 170 325 
ot » GIanapolis._ 8, 2 83,885) 114,632 | E'vria 0 0 2,1 2. 705 
59 Pr apa - — a =e i “42, 3 13, 442 
° LA Porte RK 0 1 700 1 730 Findlay. occce 0 0) 0 500 
Logansport... 0 11. 975 12° 280 Fostoria. __.-_- 0 0 0) 200 
Marion... 7 oo ' oO 650 Garfield | | 
Michigan Heights____-. 0 0} 0 0 
CHP nceebes 0 50, 2,245 || +‘ Hamilton... 0 0 150 250 
| iho... 0 oO O 1,250 
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East North Central States—Continued 


ERMITS WERE 
», DECEMBER 1933—Continued 









































New /|Fami-| New Total New (|Fami-| New 
' residen- | lies | nonresi- (includ- residen-| lies | nonresi 
City and State tial pro- | dential ~- an City and State tial pro- | dential 
build- |vided| build- she build- |vided) build- 
ings for ings pa ings for ings 
Ohio—Contd. Wisconsin: 
Lakewood. __- 0 0 $650| $2, 475 Beloit_._____- 0 0 () 
a 0 0 55 55 Eau Claire__. 0 0} $10, 000 
Eve... ..... 0 0 95 95 Fond du Lac. 0 0 3, 330 
Mansfield _ _. 0 0 2, 580 3,074 || Green Bay__. 0 0 19 
Marietta___- 0 0 0 0 | Janesville. $7, 500 2 104 
Marion._____- 0) 0 0 0 } Kenosha 0 0 32 
Massillon_____ 0) 0 0 10 Madison. ____. 0 0 5K 
Middletown 0 0 0 8, 940 | Manitowoc. 0 0 ( 
Newark ___-_ 0 0 125 125 | Marinette 0 0 
Norwood. ___- 0 0} 40, 250) 40,750 || Milwaukee __ 0 0} 134, 59 
Parma... .-_--- 0 0 0 0 Oshkosh_____. 0 0 07 
a 0 0) 0 200 Racine. ___. . 0 0 
Portsmouth _ - 0 0) 300 4, 820 Sheboygan _. 0 0 3 
Salem__.____- 0 0 0 0 Shorewood _ _- 0 0 0) 
Sandusky ___- 0 0 75 625 || South Mil- 
Shaker H’ts___| $25, 000 2 0} 25, 000 } waukee___ 0 0 0) 
Springfield _ __ 0 0) 250 500 || Stevens Point | 0 0 300 
Steuben ville__ 5, 500 2} 300 5,950 || Superior... _. 0 0 10 
Struthers____- 0 0) 0 0 || Two Rivers? 0) 0 HA) 
Tiffin. ___- 0 0 0 0 || Waukesha 0 0, 20, 300 
Toledo-___-__- 0 0 1,175 8,774 || Wausau___- 0 0 () 
Warren... _. 2,400) 1) 217,350, 234,800 || Wauwatosa| 10,900 2 0 
Wooster. ..__. 0 0 75 75 || - West Allis.___| 0 Oo 11 
ae 0 0 0 0) |.- —- - 
Youngstown. 0 0 640; = 12,190 | Total_..__| 301, 817 66/2, 460, 698 
West North Central States 
| | 
Iowa: || Minnesota— 
Burlington___| $2,500 1 $100} $5, 806 || Continued. 
Cedar Rapids. 2, 000 1 3, 590) 12, 583 | Minneapolis._| $26, 600) 5] $254, 994) $30 
Council Bluffs 2, 600 1 149 7,169 || Rochester 3, 000) 1 0 
Davenport _ _ 0 0| 4,400; 8,104!) St. Paul. 62, 100) 6} 28, 536 
Des Moines - - 5, 250 2 4, 560) 49,450 || South St. Paul 0 0 0 
Dubuque..-_-- 5, 500 1 1, 300) 7,783 |}  Winona...--- 1, 500) ] 0) 
Fort Dodge__- 0 0 950| _1, 470 || Missouri: 
Iowa City__-- 0 0| 160,000; 177,000 || Cape Glirar- 
Keokuk _____- 0 0 0) 200 | tien... 0 0) 885 
Marshalltown 1, 600 1 0 6, 700 Columbia. - - - 0 0) 0) 
Mason City -- 4, 250 4, 10,231! 14,946 Hannibal____- 0! 0 0) 
Muscatine-___- 3, 500 1 315} 11, 636 Independence 0 0 0 
Ottumwa.....| 20,000 3 3,500) 24, 350 Jefferson City 0 0 800 
Sioux City___- 0 0 5, 800 9, 235 Joplin. ....... 2, 600) 2| 5, 500 
Waterloo. -_.- 0 0 455 5, 820 Kansas City..| 22, 500. 6) 51, 200 
Kansas: Maplewood _ - 0 0 1, 010 
Arkansas City 0 0 180 380 Moberly___. _- 7, 000) 1 200 
Atchison - -- -- 0 0 550 550 St. Charles _- 0 0) 0) 
Dodge City-_- 0 0 250 250 St. Joseph....| 2, 500) 1| 60) 
Eldorado -__-- 0 0 0 155 St. Louis-_-_- 18, 750) 6} 34,735 
Emporia__-_--_- 1, 000 1 0} 16, 285 Springfield _ _- 1, 500) 1| 300 
Fort Scott... oH 0 0 0 || Nebraska: 
Hutchinson _ - 0 0 25 425 Beatrice _. ___- 0) 0) 0 
Independence 0 0 0 0 Fremont.._... 0 0 335 
Kansas City_- 0 0 1,000, 5,000 Hastings...... 0 0) 0 
Lawrence._-__- 0 0 0 0 Lincoln_._--_- 0) 0 60 
Leavenworth. 9, 500 3 0 9, 500 Omaha. _..._- 8, 500) 3) 2, 010 
Manhattan__- 0 0 0 0 || North Dakota: 
Newton... ___- 0} 0 0 561 Bismarck -.__- 0, 0| 0 
Pittsburg_____ 0 0 0 575 Pareo........ 0) 0} 0 
Salina. _._-__- A 0 0 175 575 Grand Forks 500) 1} 300 
Topeka....._ 4, 000 1 400| 5,550 || South Dakota 
Wichita. __.. 750 1| 140,940) 145, 521 Aberdeen... _- 0 0 0 
Minnesota: Mitchell__.__. 0 0 0 
Albert Lea- -- 2, 750 1 500 3, 250 Rapid City___ 0 0 374 
Duluth______- 850 1 3,775| 17,740 Sioux Falls _ _- 0 0} 84, 125 
Faribault-____- 0 0 0 3, 110 
Hibbing... _- 0 0 0 1, 200 Total____- 223, 100: 57| 808, 569 1, 
Mankato. ___- 0 0 525 









































2 Not included in totals. 
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11.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1933—Continued 
South Atlantic State 
New Fami-- New rotal New Fam New rotal 
residen- lies | nonresi- as residen- Jit nonresi ther vane 
State tial pro- | dential | “2clud City and State tial pro- dential | “nctud- 
build- vided) huild wn , build vided build a 
reall r 
Ings for ing oe I fol , 
Nort} ( 
tor $42, 055 Y $1,358,656 $1 410,246 lina—¢ 
f fo hale h ‘ wi) 400) $10 u 
Rock M il " 0, OOO rT] 
tor 238 SOO 34 21, 390 40, 484 Salisbury ( ) 0), 23 Q, 235 
Ihe \ ‘) ( 
le SO) l 0 j Stutes L}e ( 
ville 6, S50 \ A) OOS x46 Thom Lite { ( 
West 2, SOU 4) SUZ 53. 30 \W mingto. rh | T 
0) ‘) () Ki) Winst 
27, 600 r 73, S55 101, O79 Sele On { OA 
’ () ‘) », 400 44, 444 . ith ( rou 
! 1e 0 1) () 2, 640 Ander i + OO 17. HO 
: tersburg 1, 900 45, 622 72, OG ( hare ) 0) 0,0 
0) {) s00) r ( ! iy { 7 ; 
ray ) ‘) $10) 24 f rence On) + HO 
1, 300 2 , 1OO | wih Crreen ‘ iy 1 (nit 
Palm (;reenw { } Olf 
} ) ( 22 1s Kock H . iw 47 Fi 
ma4 ni il ) } , 
\ ] iM () 4) Shmter ’ ‘ “1 
4 OAL) i) » \irel 
Au 1 4, SOO | 165, 697 ‘ Ss Al iT { , an 
vick 0 0 0 ( har ‘ (* 
l 0 ) "2 | ! Y al, 
¢ i) ( hin) 1) lle é { } 
il ) ‘) 10, 2340 1. ( » € por 
qd Ne ny <, 44 14 
i] 8] } 4 () s/f or! } 1 i iz J ‘ 
re 4, OOO 62. 400 » 0) } eP! hi () ) (i (i 
hberland i) {} J i( yt) h 7 { 4) j ‘ y | { 
h v) _ ‘ I Ke () 20 1, 222 | 
retowt? 0) ‘) 0) ms (M) tauntor ) OS Z 10 
I ) 0) 10, 250 0 4 tlolh Hi) i 
( aroiin \\ Teel el () {) AM 
OO ] x) is, 401 West Virgin 
te 13, 950 1 470 20, 45d siuefield “ ()s 
rd 9, 124 0 9,399 Charleston Wa s0 47, 330 
14, 450 ; 4, OOO 97. GA Clarksburg ( ( 
eth Fairmon ) { 0 { 
O50 | 0 2. VAD Huntington ( ( iO 2. OOO 
teville 0 0 0 1 ADEs Martinsburs 0 On 
ia 5, 000 | Ww 5, O56 Morgantown ) ( 0 yan 
horo 0 0 100 500 Parkersburg ) () 2, 000 15. 000 
boro 10, 000 | 95 31, 231 W heeli: 0) ( 0 145 
Point... 0 0 10, 200 23.414 
lol 0 0 0 300 Total , 299 i4¢ IST. O15. 196. 479 
Bern 0 ) 0 70) 
South Central States 
Alabar Kentucky 
Bessemer 0 0 $840 $1, 590 Continued 
Birmingham $7, 900 3 39, 648 83, 135 Louisville $13, OOF Dla, Ye $47, 104 
Dex 0 0 1, 230 1, 230 Newport 0 0 0) OM 
Gadsden 0 0 0 0 Queensboro 0) 14, 30 VO, OM 
Huntsville 0 0 125 125 Paducal V0 0) 500 
3, 000 2 75, YOO 86, O60 Louisiana 
omery 0 0) Y, 997 22, 637 Alexandria 0) O00 5, 193 
-- 0) 0) 150 1, 336 Lafavette. 1, 535 150 2 I35 
OSA 0 0 0 0 New Orleans 7, O50 5 425 73, 623 
Shreveport 0) 0 476,647) 488, 708 
ille 1, 000 ] 0 1, 000 Mississippi: 
rado - 0 0 0 0 Clarksdale 2 S50 ] 0) 4, 97 
ith 0 0 400 +, 100 Columbus 0 0 0) 0 
rings 0 0 100 100 Greenville 0) () 0 1,810 
Rock... 0 0) 627 6, 280 Greenwood 0 0) 0) 0 
NA... 1, 200 ] 0 6, 700 Gulfport __- 0 0 2 550 2 550 
; Hattiesburg 0 0 1, 400 i, 400 
: ; 0 0 4, 000 4, 000 Jackson 0 0 1,915 4,375 
ort 0 0 0 0 Laurel 0 0 3, 500 3, 500 
erson . . 0 0 0 0 Vicksburg - --- 0 0 1, 578 2, 328 


ton 0/ 0 $1,550 $3,726 
33773°—34——9 
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TABLE 11.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER}! 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1933—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 




















New 
nonresi- 


| dential 


build- 
ings 


0 
$300 
3, 000 
0 


191, 225 
1, 625 

0 

19, 450 

31, 128 


10, 812 
2, 000 
300 
170 
18, 407 
118 


0 
4, 850 
74, 234 


0 
0 


Moun 











New §Fami- 
residen-| lies | 
City and State; tial | pro- | 
build- | vided! 
ings | for | 
Oklahoma: | 
eS $1, 000 1 
Ardmore _ _- 0 0 
Chickasha. 0) 0! 
Enid____- 0 0 
Oklahoma | 
| a 5, 000 ] 
Okmulgee _- 0 0 
Sapulpa. -_. 0 0 
Shawnee. ._-___!| 0 0 
. —aae _| 44, 500 4 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga - 0 0 
Jackson._ _ 800 l 
Johnson City- 0 0 
Kingsport . 2, 700 2 
Knoxville. __ _| 9, 000 l 
Nashville____- 8, 500 5 
Texas: 
Amarillo. ---- 0 0 
Ate. ...... | 16,994! 6 
Beaumont_-.- 0! 0 
Big Spring -- -| 0} 0 
Brownwood_- 0 0 
Cleburne. -_--! 0 0 
| 
Arizona: 
yl oe 0 0 
 ——- 0 0 
California: | | 
Alameda.....- 0 0 
Alhambra.-..| $3, 200 2) 
Anaheim - ---- 0 | 0 
Bakersfield - - - 0) 0 
Berkeley - - - -- 2, 800) 1| 
Beverly Hifls.| 40,000) 6) 
Brawley..-.--.- 0) 0 
Burbank - - --- 0 0) 
Burlingame - - 9,113 2| 
Compton--_-_-- 0 0) 
Eureka. .....- 0 0) 
Fresno....-.-- 0 0) 
Gardena_-__-_- 0) 0 
Glendale - ---_- 43, 500) 10) 
Huntington 
, = 2, 745 2 
Inglewood _-__- 1, 500 1) 
Long Beach - - | 17, 300 6 
Los Angeles._| 493,185) 143) 
Modesto-_-__- 0) 0) 
Monrovia----- | 2,850) 1 
Oakland_.----- | $4, 080) 12| 
Ontario___-_- a, 0 0 
Palo Alto.....| 18, 500 4 
Pasadena- -_-_- 6, 800 1 
Pomona. - - - -- 0} 0) 
Redlands-_--- 0 0) 
Richmond._.-_. 0 0 
Riverside. _--_- 1, 800 2 
Sacramento-_- 6, 000 2 
Salinas -- -_--- 500) 1 
San Bernar- | 
Gune....... ai 0) 0 
San Diego-._.| 33,900, 12 
San lran- 
cisco......--| 31,980 12 
San Leandro - 3, 200 2 











$7, 873 
230 


600 

2, 930) 
0) 

21, 690) 
5, 200! 
3, 400, 
350) 

1, 150! 
0! 


100) 

13, 230) 
7, 750} 
195] 

5, 840 


2, 670 
21, 000! 
12, 175} 

244, 461| 
425 

790 

23, 255 
1, 570} 
850) 

18, 857 
8, 088 

0 

2, 035 
144, 800 

1, 500 
34, 270) 


190 
61, 650 


1, 511, 222 














New (Fami- 











Total 4 a 

(includ- - . residen-| lies 

ion oe City and State | tial pro- 
Sate build- | vided 
pairs) Ud | vider 
ings for | 

———_-—_-|— 

Texas—Contd. 
$1, 000 | Corpus 
5, 300 | Christi 0 0 
5, 861 | Corsicana $1, 100 2| 
1, 985 BPGOS.. . ccccuwa! 47, 528 22 
Del Rio 2, 500 2 

206, 435 Denison 0 0 

1, 625 El Paso cot 0 0 

0 Fort Worth __| 4, 000 2 

51, 690 Galveston 16, 600 5 
105, 963 Harlingen 0 0 
Houston... 84, 975 ; 

277, 024 Lubbock 0 0 

3, 500 | Palestine 14, 300 s 
300 Pampa 1, 000 | 
2, 870 Paris 0 0 
53, 305 San Antonio 6, 950 ll 
31, 384 Sweetwater 0 0 
Temple_-- 4, 870 5 
4, 521 Tyler-_- 5, 750 6 
31, 485 Waco. 0 0 
8Y, 506 Wichita Falls 0 0 

700 -- 
0 Total. 316, 102 138 

0 
tain and Pacific States 
| California—Con. 
$12, 310 San Jose______|} 0 0 
19,957 || San Mateo-_-- 2, 000 1 
| Santa Ana.._. 0} 0 
3,307 ||} Santa Cruz_-_- 3, 685| 3 
8,355 || Santa Monica. 3, 300) ] 
2, 386 Santa Rosa_. 0 0 
28, 907 South Gate__- 0 0 
23, 510 South Pasa- 
52, 483 ae 0 0 
725 || Stockton_-_-_-- 0 0 
4,750 || Vallejo.....-- 8, 050 3 
9,663 ||  Whittier..._-- 3, 500 ] 
2,348 || Colorado: 
16,685 || Boulder_.._-_- 0 0 
32,192 || Colorado | 
5, 890 || Springs----- 0 0 
50,830 || Denver___._.- 31, 000 4 
|| Fort Collins_. 0 0 
12,160 || Greeley..._.-- 0 0 
24, 675 ] Pueblo- - ----- 0 0 

321, 705 | Idaho: 

959, 895 || ee 800 1 
1, 620 | Pocatello - - __- | 0 0 
6, 554 || Montana: 

106, 570 | Anaconda... -- 0) 0 
3,045 || Billings... __- 4, 000) 1) 

20, 800 | Great Falls. -- 0) 0} 
44,305 || Missoula. ---__| 1, 000) 1| 
17,045 || Nevada: | 
4, 136 Se 0) 0) 
2,798 || New Mexico: 
154, 631 Albuquerque - 0} 0) 
26, 980 || Oregon: 
36, 525 a 0} 0} 
Eugene-_----- 0 0 

6,261 || Klamath | 
123, 638 , 0) 0 
Medford... -- 0 0| 

1, 683, 887 || Portland... 22,250 6 
4, 821 Pe. csasece 2, 260) 1} 





231 








New 
nonre 


| dential 


build 
ings 


>, (uy 
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Taste 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
id IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1933—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 


| New |Fami-| New 








. | Total || | New Fami-| New Total 
residen- | lies | nonresi- | ,. residen- | lies | nonresi- | ,. 
- . » | (inelud- Stel s [proses includ- 
id State tial pro- | dential | tae we. | City and State | tial | pro- | dential catcapiens 
build- | vided| build- | ‘™&re- || build- |vided| build- | *™& Te 
ings | for | ings a | | ing | for | ings — 
| \] 
I} 
| l Washington 
() 0} 0) $400 $400 |} Continued 
Provo? 0] 0| 495| 195 Seattle | $5, 870 4) $17,905! $120, 262 
Salt Lake | | Spokane | 0 0 29, 480} $3, 120 
Cit | $25, 843 6 4,184) 45,740 | Tacoma 0 0} 110,400) 119, 455 
Vashington: 1} Walla Walla 0 0 60 1, 335 
\ berdeen 0) 0 0 300 || Wenatchee 0) 0 0 780 
Bellingham 0| 0| 200 1, 035 | Yakima 0 0) 700 2, 800 
Bremerton 1, 000) 2| 926, 400} 982,285 || Wyoming } 
Hoquiam 0} 0 50 50 |] Cheyenne 4, 000 ] 150) 7, 805 
Longview | 0} 0} 0! 449) || - | 
Port Angeles _| 0 0 0 0 Total. 871, 511 258]3, 419, 316)5, 649, 20 
— | | | 
Hawatt 
New resi- Fami- New non- | Total (in- 
City dential lies pro- | residential | cluding re- 
buildings | vided for; buildings pairs) 
a ena ean Prwihadninnasiins passandusindectl $30, 029 18 $1, 701 $47, 833 


? Not included in totals. 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 


Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 

adjustments occurring between November 15 and Decembe: 
1933, as shown by reports received from manufacturing esta} 
ments supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Increases in wage rates averageing 10.2 percent and affecting 
40,212 employees were reported by 174 of the 18,015 manufacturing 
establishments surveyed in December. Twenty-one establishments 
in the slaughtering and meat packing industry reported wage-rate 
increases averaging 10 percent and affecting 15,732 employees, 
Thirty-eight establishments in the paper and pulp industry reported 
increases in wage rates also averaging 10 percent and _ affecting 
6,747 employees. Increased wage rates averaging 7.8 percent and 
affecting 7,143 employees were reported in 3 rayon establishments 
between November and December. Nine establishments in the 
automobile industry reported increased wage rates averaging 9.1 
percent and affecting 3,222 employees. Increases in wage rates 
averaging 12.6 percent and affecting 1,694 employees were reported 
in the foundry and machine-shop products industry. ‘Two establish- 
ments in the soap industry reported wage-rate increases averaging 
10.1 percent and affecting 1,202 employees. In each of the remaining 
establishments which reported wage rate increases in December, the 
employees affected numbered less than 1,000. 

Of the 18,015 manufacturing establishments included in the Decem- 
ber survey, 17,820 establishments, or 98.9 percent of the total, reported 
no change in wage rates over the month interval. The 3,054,215 
employees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 5.7 
percent of the total number of employees covered by the December 
trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Twenty-one manufacturing establishments in 11 industries reported 
wage-rate decreases affecting 668 employees between Noveuiber 
and December. 
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ABLE 1. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF 


ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1933 





LABOR 








WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 

































Number of establish- Number of employees 
Baal ments reporting having— 
— | Total 
| lish- | A on ie ‘Soe 
Industry | ments | a No , 
| report- | lovees sini Wage- | Wage- |Nowage-| Wage- W age- 
| ing | Moyes | wt, |fate in- ratede-| rate rate in- | rate de 
| PP vennlt creases | creases | changes creases | creases 
~— — -_ 
4]] manufacturing industries. -_| 18, 015 |3, 125,093 | 17, 820 74 21 |3, 084, 213 40, 212 668 
~~ Percent of total... -.------ 100. 0 | 100. 0 98. 9 1.0 0.1 98. 7 1.3 (1) 
rood and kindred products: 
Baking-..------------------- 982 | 66, 898 982 . 66, SOS — ee ae 
ee a 382 23, 033 377 2 3 22, 962 39 32 
Butter oesedbeeeSSeeoescesoes 275 | 4, 128 } 275 4, 128 o e 
te Confectionery-------------- 290 37, 069 290 37, 069 <— ene 
; ei TT eR -| 408| 16,721 407 l _..| 16,561 160 
), a 309 | 8, 155 WEEE tiecsedsdliancawee &, 155 i Rand sagen nese 
Slaughtering and meat 
}- packing....--.- FT Beae aN 235 | 102,975 214 21 87, 243 15, 732 . 
Sugar, beet.........-------- 57 20, 198 57 |.. 20, 198 
Sugar refining, cane----.---- 13 8, 534 13 8, 534 ‘ 
Textiles and their products: 
ne Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs--- ---- 27 16, 659 2. a Sf ee eee 
io Cottes G00Gs..........- 696 | 297,787 _ ,_ =e 2 is 207, 787 |-- ae _ 
Cotton small wares... 113} 9,650) 111 | Bliace 9, 459 WE Tanooscee 
its Dyeing and finishing | 
oo) ee 154, 39,840 154 TE BPH nc nascunslacasunans 
te Hats, fur-felt_.........- 31} 5,357 31 eA eG EEE iscoxtoncselennaeden 
nit 900@8..<es<--<.- : 454 109, 130 453 |...... - l 108, 923 207 
S. Silk and rayon goods. - - 252 49, 544 (5 ee ees: 3) 7 ee 
; Woolen and worsted 
e(] | ee 240 | 63, 187 ae 7% ee: Oe 
Wearing apparel: 
ne Clothing, men’s--_-.----- 382 59, 640 380 Se 59, 541 99 |_.._.... 
Clothing, women’s_--.-- 558 25, 461 549 5 4 25, 276 91 V4 
nd Corsets and allied gar- | | 
ae 30 5, 001 | ee Pere 5, OO1 cae 
its Men's furnishings-_--.-- 75 6, 331 | PO lissesnar l 6, 316 15 
Se 138 7, 275 | SS eS a (Sa 
he Shirts and collars.......| 116 | 15,387) 116 |..__...|_.-. IEE Bistscctenecudleotpeacs 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
) | ucts, not including machin- 
ery: 
Les Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
ees eee 79 13, 103 | 7 as See 13, 103 
ed Cast-iron pipe.......------- 42 6, 611 a, icaditisimadeus 6, 611 
Cutlery (not including sil- 
sh- ver und plated cutlery) 
and edge tools............ 131 11, 286 | 127 | | 10, 923 363 
ng Forgings, iron and steel. .._| 66 | 8, 040 | of Se a S060 |..-~.«<.s. 
a ee ee 8&2 26, 479 | 80 . . 26, 405 74 
ng oy ea 205 | 240, 865 204 | Th ae 240, 755 110 
5 Plumbers’ supplies.-------- 73 8, 079 71 | i 8, 040 39 
he 2 Steam and hot-water heat- | 
' ing apparatus and steam 
? DR ccinititetiiodhbeasaece 97 | 24,440 | 4 ee ee a 
EE 8 ret ee 160 19, 993 | 159 | eee 19, 899 04 
m- : Structural and ornamental 
B motel WOH... nese--.-.--. 195 16, 163 190 4 1 15, 948 105 110 
ted > ‘Tin cans and other tinware 60 10, 394 ae yt ee a 
; | ‘Tools (not including edge | 
1. tools, machine tools, files, | 
Lai. , | ae ei 120 8, 568 119 |) Sa 8, 555 13 . 
3. nanan, _ rr 73 7, 696 2 | \ Sane 7, 691 | 5 
fachinery, not including trans- | 
per portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements. -- 76 10, 473 75 | _, See | 10,181 292 . 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating | 
ted . ee 33 15, 641 «| ae jo < |) ae 7 
Electrical machinery, ap- | 
ber paratus, and supplies... 2s2| 103,821| 280) 2).....-.. | 103, 672 149 |.....--- 
Engines, turbines, tractors, , 
and waterwheels___..___- 91 20, 861 ree 20, S61 |.......... - 
Foundry and machine-shop | | 
POON 1,033 | 111,203 | 1,019 i nntiena 109, 509 1, 694 : 
Machine tools............-- 155} 16, 787 152 | Fae 16, 765 | 22 a 
Radios and phonographs. _- 44 36, 306 | + Rt coopers 4 |) ee cio 
Textile machinery and 
oo Rea Ss ae 50 12, 121 | eS ee ae |) ee . 
Typewriters and supplies. 13} 12,820 a esc 6) RNR ERR 











' Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 1.-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURI? 





























VON : 
ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1933—Continued ae 
| Number of establish- Number of yVees Da 
Estab " ments reporting havir 15 al 
lish- otal | os ae 5 
Industry ments | Dumber in lo 
report- . ail wage. | Wage- | Wage- |Nowage-| Wa Wes : 
ing ployee i's ee rate in-| rate de- | cate rate Bit, No 
veg! creases | creases | changes | crea reneed : 
enanes | Teases meta. 
! | 7 DO] 
' Nonferrous metals and their | teleg 
products: | ing | 
Aluminum manufactures___| 17 3, 695 | 16 yy aa 3, 686 - 
Brass, bronze, and copper | “BRmont 
SED sei ipg aan 218 | 38, 449 | 217 ) eae 38, 397 
Clocks and watches and | | “BRaffec' 
time-recording devices____| 26 | 8, 671 | == ee 8, 671 
Jewelry . ....-....-.-.-..... |; U9} 7,406/ 118 | eae 7,349 7 “Be ereas 
Lighting equipment- -| 52 | 3, 631 | a Bs |e cematicak 3, 631 a: 
Silverware and plated ware _| 55 | 8,818 | BP iidccscus ater 8, 818 Brepo. 
Smelting and refining—cop- | : 
per, lead, and zine. - 40 | 13,421 ae TE a or dé 
Stamped and enameled : 
ware. ....- sntonentel 100 17, 152 98 ee 16, 643 
Transportation e quipment: “BRT Awe 
IR enna dace baile 25| 7,145 | yg ae 7, 145 
Automoniies..............+. 226 | 215, 482 216 9 1 | 212,248 3, 222 ) 
Cars, electric. and steam- | _— 
Raa TE 51 9, 803 50 | ee 9, 766 
Eeeesryes... .....<...-<c.<<! ll 2, 599 i eee a a Be 2, 599 
Shipbuilding--.-........... 101 | 30,709 99 | ase 30, 668 { 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railroad __........-- | 359} 19,045) 350 }........ ao 
Steam railroad -_-__........-- 633 | 71,223 | | Lee 3 71, 215 Q 
Lumber and allied products: | 
.. .. .. ee Ps eee 456 | 49,698 452 | _, eee ai 49, 297 10) 
Lumber: 
a ee 489 20, 514 488 | D Wadteec ._| 20,504 1 4 
tS Sa 599 76, 135 596 | th wdcondee 75, 949 186 ; 
Turpentine and rosin___- 21 | 1, 796 20 | B Recuweucd 1, 790 BAnthra 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Pet 
ucts: | Bitum: 
4 Brick, tile,and terracotta_.| 640) 17,923 617/| 20 | 3 | 17,097 672 1 Pei 
Cement .--_- seaatltekas saul 129; 10,851); 129 {.......- AER EY | 10,851 Metall 
PEE SEE GEE 172 46, 300 5 ae ‘tee: -| 46,300 |_- E Pe 
Marbie, granite, slate, and Quarry 
other products. _.....__-- 217 4, 743 216 | vets | 4, 732 1] mini 
Pottery --_.-- 118 17, 813 | 116 | | Es. | 17,489 324 me Pe 
Leather ond its manufactures: | Crude 
Boots and shoes___.______-- 314 93, 711 | 313 | ae ..| 93, 686 25 Pe 
RS 154 31, 194 153 | | aaeralr | 31,188 6 ae relept 
Paper and printing: | "e 
ON SS aa 322 25,334; 320 , = | 26, 27% 55 Power 
Paper and pulp._-.-..----- 432 | 103,317) 393 38 | 1| 96, 553 6, 747 " Pe 
Printing and publishing: Electri 
Book and job_.__--.__- 735| 46,181/ 786 |........ es | 46, 181 |... Be over 
Newspapers and peri- _ Pe 
RE lines niloctarde 431 | 55,786 429 3 See 55, 654 132 Whole 
Chemicals and allied products: | Pe 
SS ea ee 110 | 27,492 ee 27, 492 |... fe Retail 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and Pe 
: a henfiheadserta aut 108 | 5,579} 107 ye 5, 547 Hotels 
Druggists preparations. . -- 56; 8,213 | PRY) st aaah 6313 |.... ; Pe 
Explosives............--.-- Si eae | ‘Me h...--.. wires: 4,399 |... ean 
icicdinthenctdnecwe 169 8,789 | 168 3 ee: 8, 771 18 | ...nned Pe 
Paints and varnishes... ___. 339 | . 15,242| 332 5 | 2| 15,187 43 1 Launc 
Petroleum refining. .._....- 148 61,457 | 148 |_._.-- °. i: ae 61, 457 |...-- ‘a Pe 
Rayon and allied products. 23 | 34, 195 20 DP locmnebibn 27, 052 7,143 _...--.fimmDYein 
; | RRNA CES 109 14,864 107 ame: 13, 662 1, 202 B Pe 
; Rubber products: | anks 
Rubber boots and shoes... 10| 15,321 SS > aa 15, 321 |... _---- f/m and 
Rubber goods, other than Pe 
boots, shoes, tires, and == 
inner tubes............-.- 98 23, 718 GD Fencndoccleccesses 23, 718 |..---- . ' 
Rubber tires and inner Le 
ERED RR 38 54, 369 ns ere ee 54, 369 |..---- 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff-_.__.._--- 32 9, 726 aa eee (== 
Cigars and cigarettes_-._... 205 43, 474 . | JS ee 43, 474 |_...--- 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


DaTA concerning wage-rate changes occurring between November 
145 and December 15, 1933, reported by cooperating establishments 
in 15 nonmanufacturing industries are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining, 
metalliferous mining, crude-petroleum producing, and telephone and 
telegraph industries. Increases were reported in each of the remain- 
ing 11 industries and decreases were reported in 6 industries over the 
month interval. Wage-rate increases averaging 12.6 percent and 
affecting 1,747 employees were reported in the hotel industry. In- 
creases averaging 17.1 percent and affecting 1,611 employees were 
reported in the bituminous coal-mining industry. The other increases 
or decreases in rates were not of especial significance. 


TapLe 2.-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1933 





— —————— = ———— — — — ~ = = = 











Number of establish- Number of employees 
scised | ments reporting— having 
— Total 
lish- nT eT a A 
Industrial group | ments | = Ne 
report phesess eae Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage- | Wage- 
ing | | pate | rate in | rate de- rate rate in- | rate de- 
| changes! Teases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
A a — - a 
Anthracite mining. -_.........-. 161 | 75, 765 ae ae 
Percent of total Riocnent Bee 100. 0 100.0 \___. : 100. 0 
Bituminous-coal mining........| 1,503 | 232,031 | 1, 496 T bcaxconen| See 1,611 
Percent of total............} 100.0 100. 00 99. 5 5 en 99. 3 7 
Metalliferous mining... ......_- 288 27, 555 288 ‘ 97, 555 
Percent of total............| 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 eal pivaoatiend 100. 0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
| SS aa a 30, 658 1, 149 12 l 30, 431 214 13 
Percent of total. _-___- 100. 0 100. 0 gs. 9 1.0 a 99. 3 7 ( 
Crude-petroleum producing__-- 253 28, 207 | 253 |_- ‘ 28, 207 
Percent of total_......._....; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 |.... : : : 100. 0 
Telephone and telegraph_.__...| 8, 192 248, 039 8, 192 a 248, 039 
> ~~ Saaz |. 100. 0 100.0 |_- oer 100. 0 
ower Gd Tigist..........-..-..-- 3, 135 204, 734 3, 126 Desa .| 204, 659 75 
Percent of total............_| 100.0 100. 0 99. 7 | 100. 0 (1) 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus | 
operation and maintenance... 498 131, 741 496 2 131, 642 99 
Percent of total............| 100.0 | 100. 0 99. 6 ~ ' ey 99.9 e 
Wholesale trade._............_._| 3,036 88,845 | 3,031 4 l 88, 724 112 9 
Percent of total........_..._| 100.0 | 100. 0 99.8 l (1) 99. 9 1 ! 
Retail trade....................| 19,062 | 513,941 | 19, 057 4 1 | 513, 880 27 34 
Percent of total._..__..___- 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 (1) (1) 100. 0 (1) (1) 
os. een cecn-e) RO | WAI 233 30 l 127, 966 1, 747 
Percent SOMES. Jcccocacet LOR8 100. 0 98. 7 1.3 (') 9S. 6 1.3 
anning and preserving__-_-__-_-_- 803 | 39,319 | 802 | 39, 314 | 5 
Percent of total............| 100.0 | 100. 0 99.9 | See 100. 0 (1) : 
undries + Tee 1, 239 | 66,024 | 1, 230 7 2 65, 651 308 65 
ercent of total..........- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 3 .6 a 99. 4 5 <a 
Dyeing aoe antebasiaiie 342 | 10, 134 | 338 4 9, 977 57 
ercent of total.........._._.| 100.0 100. 0 98.8 1.2 98. 5 1.5 
anks, brokerage, insurance, 
and real estate...............| 4,305 | 175,190 | 4,383 | Q 3 75, 092 74 24 
Percent of total----.--.----| 100.0} 100.0 99.7 % A 99.9)  () (+) 


_—_—_—. 











' Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municip 
Since October 1933 


alities 
é@ 


HANGES in wages and hours reported to the Bureau of [abo 
Statistics by trade unions and municipalities in the past mont) 
and which occurred during the period October 1933 to January 1934 
are shown in the table following. The number of workers ¢oyereq 
by this tabulation is 64,503, of whom 45,240 are reported to have gone 


on the 5-day week. Only three of these reports showed 











Wage 
decreases. 
RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, OC Tope R 
1933 TO JANUARY 1934 ; 
Rate of wages Hou ek 
Date 
Industry or occupation and locality of 
| change Before After Befo: After 
change change change 
| Per week Per week 
Bakers, Philadelphia, Pa_. r __.| Jan. 1 ‘|$13. 00-$35. 00 |$17. 60-$36. 00 14 14 
Brewery workers, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Engineers Staged in : Oct. 2 | 38. 00 38. 00 1s {4 
General utilit~ymen._.......___. do... ..| 38. 00 | . 38.00 1s rT 
General utility pepe. eee ee do 31. 00 31. 00 {8 14 
Firemen. re es oe ee ae... 33. 00 33. 00 {8 14 
Oilers and ice ‘pullers. - alice do 28. 00 2k. 00 1s 14 
Beverage drivers wet A do 31. 00 31. 00 () $8 
Beverage drivers’ helpers_ a ST sell do 30. 00 : 30.00 0) 1K 
Bottle beer drivers... __.___- do 28. 00 28. 00 A {8 
General utility drivers___. do. ___| 30. 00 30. 00 () {x 
Building trades, Santa Barbara, Calif: | Per day Per day 
Electrical workers. __ { wy 6. 50 7. 50 i( 
Plumbers and steamfitters | Nov. 6 7. 50 s. 00 rT 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: | 
Canton, Ohio: Bus drivers, mechanics and Per hour Per hour 
garage labor. as aes 3d | Dee. 9 . 40-0. 45 . 42-0. 46 18 {8 
New York, N. Y. Per week | Per week 
Bakery ‘esteass. se ae et 1 22. AO | 1 28. 00 
} | 60. 00 55. 00 
Ne en emcwancen eat ce. Se 55. 00 50. 00 W) {8 
| 48. 00 43.00 | 
Furniture-truck drivers. ____- .| Oct. 2] (?) (?) 60-70 
Clothing trades: | Per hour Per hour 
Tailors, Pittsburgh, Pa_- ; | Oct. 30 | 3. 40-1. 00 3. 45-1. 10 14 
Underwear workers, Paterson, N.J___. | Oct. 18 | (3) (4) 10 4( 
Coopers, Chicago, Ill., tank markers__- | Oct. 19 | . 35- . 40 . 60- . 65 10) i 
Metal trades, Plainfield, N.J.: Machinists, print- | | | 
Ee Jigen. 1} .70 | . 80 10) 4 
Miners, coal, Utah: 
Outside labor: | Per day 
ES SE ET eee Cana | Nov. 1] (2) 6.00) (2 1 
Eeeee Dimcmemmiths.................... a (2) 5. 92 4 
SS i aa ww “eee (2) 5. 44 (2) H 
. © | Sar. ix (2) 5. 44 ; y 
Blacksmith helpers._....._._._____. Mi - E0500! (2) 4. 80 4 
Armature winders a wee NS (’) 5. 76 4 
Electricians and welders As. Li (2) 5. 60 4 
Mechanics and machinists. er EM < (2) 5. 60 i 
Assistant mechanics and machinists. ____|...do__.. (2) 5. 28 4 
Mechanics’ helpers... a WS (2) 4.96) ¢ . 
Shovel operators.........._. » oped QBs ann (2) 5.60 | | # 
Head carpenters._.........___._.. Pe (2) 5.60) ¢ H) 
Other carpenters......................-- ...do (2) 5.60) ( . 
Carpenter helpers. ..................__.. a ae (?) 4.80; (¢ W 
TS ah EH a a a ea do. (2) 5. 04 (?) 4) 
te ceula eo “ery (2) 6.44) ( 0 
i ch irks eaviececns Rr Wie (2) 5.44; (?) ws 
Head car repairers__................... . a nae (2) §.28) ( 0 
Car repairers. ..............- Siadinipalie-ai et #5 (2) 4.96) ( H) 
Box car loader runners................_.- or “wen (2) 5.20} (?) 0 
Head car dropper... ..................... or | Wee (2) 4.96! (2) #) 
1 And 5 percent of receipts. 
2 Not reported. 
3 Piecework. 


415 percent increase, 
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ities MpCENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, OCTOBER 
- ee 1933 TO JANUARY 1934—Continued 








al Rate of wages Hours per week 
aidor Date _- 
Ont} Industry or occupation and locality of 

l change Before After Before | After 
1934 | change change change | change 





y CTRL 
) iners, coal, Utah—Continued. 
fone Outside labor—Continued. 
Car droppers 
Wage Teamsters (auto-truck drivers, coal pro- 
duction) -- -- i ‘ do 
0 do 
Tipple men--_----- do 
Prop sawers.- - --.---- do 
Prop sawers helpers - - do 
2 lea do 
Unclassified labor do 
Car oilers (men) ---. . do 
Cart drivers, coal production _. do 
Boney pickers (men) 2 do 
Boney pickers (boys) do 
Couplers (boys) - - - -- do 
Car oilers._.-. -- do 
Shaker and spiral runners (men) do 
Pipemen’s helpers. aa do 
Inside labor: 
Machine runners, daywork _ _. - : do 
Operator of Joy, Thew, Goodman shovel | 
ahd similar types of loading machines do 
Assistant operators . do 
Shot firers : ; do 
Machine runners’ helpers |...do 
Machine runners, daywork, C.L.U.cut, | 
shear, and drill___. do 
Machine runners’ helpers, daywork, | 
C.L.U. eut, shear, drill do 
Drillers (in coal) 4 . aie do 
Drillers’ (in coal) helpers ‘ do 
Head trackmen.. Ane do 
Track men eae do 
Trackmen’s helpers oe on do 
Head timbermen__.- do 
Timbermen. _.- do 
Timbermen’s helpers. __-- do 
Head rockmen Pe do 
Other rockmen (drilling or shooting rock) - do 
Muckers do 
Wiremen do 
Wiremen’s helpers dine do 
Motormen.._-- : ae — do 
Bottom cagers 2). do 
Hoistmen ; a do 
eer egpae . rie 4 
Underground mechanics and machine | 
repairmen _.- : ; Rae. do 
a aa a do 
Miners taken from face. |_. do 
Drivers a Benya i. 0 
Pipemen__.. AD Ee do 
Bratticemen me do 
Rollermen do 


do 


_—- do 
Sprinklers_______ : do 


Unclassified labor_. RR Serene! ee ™ 

Greasers, boys |...do 

Switch bo 
partings = es 

Trappers, boys sand .|..-do 

_ Dummy makers 
Pick mining: 

Pick mining, coal 5 feet and over 

Pick mining, coal 4 and under 5 feet _- 

Mining after machine cutting, including 
drilling, loading, track work, timber, 
and explosives, coal 5 feet or over 
lining after machine cutting, including 
drilling, loading, track work, timber, 
and explosives, coal under 5 feet... _. - 

Pillar mining, coal 5 feet or over, includ- 
ing drilling, loading, track work, tim- 
ber, and explosives 


* Not reported. 


Per day 
$4. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, 






































— 
1933 TO JANUARY 1934—Continued TOBER Mm (b) 
iii ss = : pase Pp 
(a) of 
Rate of wages Hi r week 
| Date Coe for al! 
Industry or occupation and locality of - han st 
change Before After Bet After 
change change | ch change qqunder 
g 
a f — he fol 
Miners, coal, Utah—Continued. | in effe 
Pick mining—Continued. le 
Pillar mining, coal under 5 feet, including made 
drilling, loading, track work, timber, Per hour Perton | sistent 
and explosives__. ...-| Nov. 1 (2) $0.59 | 4 | 
Loading, including trac klaying “and ‘B0, 19 
timbering - - ee (?) 40 | 4) 
Machinemen and helpers, ‘coal 5 feet or Ac 
ll laud tinkidé te memeiaibi tues iiemeane ca 6 See (2) . 08 | (2 49 _ 
C.L.U. machine men and helpers, cut, | : foure 
drill, and shear--..-....--- =" (2) . 08 mM =) 
Machinemen and helpers, coal under 5 1933 
| ES EE , CES SES ee See (2) .10 49 —! 
Drilling, and drilling and tamping, coal over ero 
5 feet (company furnishing powder): | p 
BRD CN BOE). . 2. pn nccundéscssnnsecs a Ue (2) 05 | 4 e>rce 
SE Se ere —_— Te (2) . 06 | 4() p 
Drilling and tamping--_------.--- Hae Be. _.do.. (2) . 07% | 4) Th 
Pottery employees, United States________. penal aa te (2) (5) 50 40 
Street-railway employees, Dayton, Ohio: Oper- Per hour | data 
a ee ae =): oe . 46 7 6 65 48 of C 
Textile workers, silk, Paterson, N.J.: | 
Weavers, warpers, loom fixers__.............| Dee. 2 (2) (7) 44-55 40) 1933 
| | t 
' Per week | Per week limit 
Dyers, printers, finishers. __..............--- | Oct. 24 | * 18.00 | 623.00 | | {/ 
Tie and novelty silk workers-- ~~ -........-.. do 10. 00-25. 00 |28.00-35.00 | 40 0 Mduri 
| 
| Per hour Per hour TI 
Toy and doll workers, Philadelphia, Pa___-_-. Nov. 27 | § 30 *. 35 10 0 
j | Per w oy Per week coop 
Wall paper workers, Hanover, Pa...._._-- Oct. 16! 7. 50 | 44. 00 55 i) 
Window cleaners: | | of A 
Brooklyn, N.Y...........-........ ...| Oct. 9 | 40. 00 | 35.00 | 14 ‘4 Be 
New York, N.Y-..... do... 40. 00 | 36. 00 M4 0 He Gov 
Municipal employees, Philadelphia, Pa.: School | 
employees, administrative department, clerical | Stat: 
assistants, teachers, janitors.................- | Jan. 1 | (*) (10) (2 
Ricanckdlen ile | ti a by t 
2 Not reported. mini 
5 1246 percent increase. 
® Average. ; the 
7 15 to 20 percent increase. 
§ Minimum. ‘ Rets 
® $1,040-$15,000 per year. 
10 $1,011.40-$13,500 per year. ager 
. . . . A 
Adjustment of Federal Salaries to the Cost of Living 
ere] 


HE adjustment of salaries of Federal employees on the basis 0! sche 
the cost of living was provided for in the so-called “ Economy By! 
Act” (Public, No. 2) passed by Congress in March 1933. With rept a 


gard to the adjustment of such salaries, the act provides as follows e 
serv 
1928 
in 
shor 
will 
hav 





Section 3. (a) The President is authorized to investigate through established 
agencies of the Government the facts relating to the cost of living in the United 
States during the 6-month period ending June 30, 1928, to be known as thie base 
period, and upon the basis of such facts and the application thereto of such 
principles as he may find proper, determine an index figure of the cost of living 
during such period. The President is further authorized to make a similat 
investigation and determination of an index figure of the cost of living during the 
6-month period ending December 31 1932, and each 6-month period theres(ter. 
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ase period and for each subsequent period determined by him under paragraph 
a) of this section. The percentage, if any, by which the cost-of-living index 
or any 6-month period, as provided in paragraph (a) of this section, is lower 
than such index for the base period, shall be the percentage of reduction applicable 
nder section 2 (b) of this title in determining compensation to be paid during 
he following 6-month period, or such portion thereof during which this title is 
in effect: Provided, That such percentage of reduction (including reductions 
made under any existing law, regulation, or Executive order, in the case of sub- 
sistence and rental allowances for the services mentioned in the Pay Act of June 
10, 1922) shall not exceed 15 per centum. 

Acting under this authorization and on the basis of cost-of-living 
figures for the second half of 1932, President Roosevelt on March 28, 
1933, issued an Executive order reducing salaries 15 percent for the 
period April 1 to June 30, 1933. A later order continued the 15 
percent decrease through the second half of 1933. 

The Federal Department of Labor was asked to compile further 
data on the cost of living of Government employees in the District 
of Columbia. This study was made during the last 4 months of 
1933. Under the terms of the ‘‘Economy Act’’, the inquiry was 
limited to finding out the cost of the Federal employee’s budget 
during the first 6 months of 1928 priced at present prices. 

The investigation was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture. Assistance was also furnished by the Committee on 
Government Statistics and Information Services of the American 
Statistical Association and the Social Science Research Council, and 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. The Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor and an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Retail Prices, consisting of representatives of the various Federal 
agencies, cooperated in the field work. 

A basis for information was obtained on the expenditures of dif- 
ferent types of Federal employees at both dates, through detailed 
schedules filled out in personal interviews with employees whose 
hames were chosen by lot, and through two questionnaires, one sent 
to all employees and one to a large sample of employees whose names 
were likewise chosen by lot. 

From these data the quantity and the cost of different goods and 
services purchased by Federal employees in the first 6 months of 
1928 were ascertained, the cost of the same bill of goods and services 
in December 1933 was computed, and index numbers were calculated 
showing relative costs of the two periods. Prices were collected which 
will make it possible to calculate living costs in March 1933, but they 
have not yet been summarized. 
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Taking costs in the first 6 months of 1928 as 100, the index of ¢), 
average cost of living for all Federal employees in the Distric; {,, 
December 1933 was 85.4, showing a decline of 14.6 percent. 

In addition to the index for all employees, separate indexes wor 
computed for the families of three categories of employees—cust oi) 
with salaries less than $2,500; other employees with salaries belo, 
$2,500; and employees witli salaries of $2,500 or more. An index 
was also computed for single individuals living in rented rooms. of 
whom there are about 10,000. The indexes for these groups were ys 
follows: 


Custodial, with salaries less than $2,500. 


- 83. 4 
Other employees with salaries less than $2,500_ 85. | 
Employees with salaries $2,500 or over... ________. 85. 0 
Single individuals living in rented rooms. ____________- ee 


It will be noted that the cost of living of Federal emplovees living 
as single individuals in rented rooms has not declined since 1928 ty 
the same extent as the cost for employees living in family groups and 
keeping house. This difference is attributable to the fact that the 
cost of meals in restaurants has not fallen as much as the cost o| 
unprepared food purchased to be eaten at home. 

It is significant to emphasize the fact that the decline of 16.6 percent 
in the cost of living of the custodial group corresponds rather close|; 
to the decline for the families of wage earners and of the lower-salarie 
workers in the District of Columbia as secured through the Bureau's 
regular semiannual cost-of-living survey.' Although the latter index 
shows an increase of 6.5 percent between June and December 1933, it 
is still 17.9 percent below the average of the index for December 1927 
and June 1928. 

Taking the wage-earning and lower-salaried family groups for the 
United States as a whole, the cost-of-living index showed an average 
increase of 5.2 percent during the past 6 months. As compared with 
the average for the first 6 months of 1928, the index showed a decline 
in living costs for the 32 cities covered by the Bureau of 21.1 percent. 

The following table shows the indexes for each item in the family 
budgets, on the basis of the first half of 1928 as 100.0: 


! See p. 476 of this issue. 
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< NUMBERS OF EXPENDITURES BY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN THE DISTRICT 
* OF COLUMBIA IN DECEMBER 1933 
[First 6 months of 1928= 100.0] 


] 
Index numbers of expenditures for 


Classification and salary group | House- Furnish- 

Hous- hold Food |Clothing| 228 and |Transpor- 

ing ! opera- equip- | tation 
tion ment 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Professional ($3,000-33,999) 7 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal ($1,500 

$1,909) . . 
Custodial ($1,000-$1,499) 


Index numbers of expenditures for 


(feneral 


Classification and salary group , Retire- 
, Per index 


i- RKecre- ail Medical Insur- | ment 
So) 
ation , = care ance annu- 
. ities 


Professional ($3,000-$3 999 107. } 42.3 7 Os 5 5 100. 0 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal ($1,500 

$1,49909) 7 y? 7.7 5 SF 100. 0 
Custodial ($1,000-$1,499 105. 5 100. 0 
Single individuals ($1.500-$1,999) 5.5 100. 0 


All employees (weighted 7 2.7 | 5 5.5 100. 0 
Includes expenses of home owners 


As the Economy Act directed that salaries be adjusted on the basis 
of the cost of living in the United States, the President took into 
consideration both sets of figures— those for the District of Columbia 
and those for the country as a whole—-and issued an Executive order 
continuing the 15 percent decrease in salaries through June 1934. 
His order reads as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by sections 2 and 3, title II, of the 
act entitled “‘An act to maintain the credit of the United States Government”’, 
approved March 20, 1933 (Public, No. 2, 73d Cong.), 1 hereby announce: 

First. That the index figures of the cost of living are 

(a) 171.0 for the 6-month period ending June 30, 1928, the base period, and 

(b) 135.0 for the 6-month period ending December 31, 1933; 

Second. That the cost-of-living index for the 6-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, is 21.1 percent lower than the cost-of-living index for the base 
period; and 

Third. That this percent being in excess of the maximum percent prescribed 
by section 3 (b), the percentage of reduction applicable under section 2 (b), in 
determining the compensation of officers and employees to be paid during the 
period from January 1, 1934, to June 30, 1934, inclusive, is 15 percent. 

a a ae 


Wages of Seamen, 1933 


HE following data on wages of seamen on American vessels are 

from Merchant Marine Statistics for 1931 and 1933, compiled 
by the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection of the 
United States Department of Commerce, and represent averages 
taken from reports of the shipping commissioners. 
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Table 1 gives average monthly wage rates on American stean 


motor cargo vessels of 5,000 gross tons and over on January 1 of |{29, 
1932, and 1933. 
TABLE 1.—_AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SEAMEN ON AMERICAN S8TEA\\ 


MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER ON JANUARY 1], 190). jo29 
AND 1933 = 
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Board . ) 
Position ; sup| 
| phe Cc 
1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1929 | 1932 3 ufa 
tries 
Deck department: Add 
SE nircastinshonnstntntsmiagpibudipecasans tien $182 $174 $164 $185-| $185 $172 
Second mate. ..........- SE et a ee 160 150 144 165 162 54 wor! 
_ REECE a eee 143 134 127 150 147 140 : 
0 ee at : : \F railr 






Seaman, ordinary - _- Em 
Engineer department: 
Chief engineer -_--- - “a cell ae amt 280 262 256 261 | 261 OF 
First assistant engineer winnie » aditaeekain 183 175 165 187 | 185 173 
Second assistant engineer _- <hiae : 161 151 144 168 164 Be C. 
14() 


Third assistant engineer. ri oes PPE 145 137 128 152 | 149 
Fireman -- oi Sal, ine | 






Water tender_____- rowvonensees --- 























































Coal passer or wiper__- Ae odd 55 49 45 58 
Radio operators (Class I): a See ae iain 96 ee 103 4 
Steward department: 
Chief steward_..........-- spentnsas ; 122 116 111 121 120 116 
Second steward. --.....--- haiianibninge 97 g cen 
Si thattatasswces sess 
eae rep 
nn eeneeneneeeeen=s tri 
De 
The average monthly wages paid in 1933 on American merchant n 
vessels of 500 gross tons and over are shown in table 2, by destination 
of vessel. . 
thi 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
OF 500 GROSS TONS AND OVER IN 1933, BY DESTINATION OF VESSEL 
as WI 
Destination of vessel 19 
WI 
0 i : Indies, | Atlantic! A P tie to D 
ccupation + ' Indies, tlantic sia acific a A 
Great na | en Mexico, | and Gulf} and | coast-| 4+... — 
Britain! foro oo and | coasting| Aus- |. in | soa 
pe Central | trade | tralia | trade oa | 
America ee b 
p 
li 
y Wena Pp 
ee e 
Fireman... .....-----| t 
Trimmer -----..-.---- 48 44 42 | 
Chief engineer-_.-. -- 246 258 248 240 229 253 231 244| 240 t 
os assistant engi- 
Chief radio operator. : 
ons radio oper- 
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Trend of Employment, December 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll reports 
supplied by representative establishments in 89 of the principal man- 
yfacturing industries of the country and 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Additional information is presented concerning employment on public- 
works projects, public roads, the Federal service, and class I steam 
railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in December 
1933 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December 1933 with 
November 1933 and December 1932 


ACTORY employment decreased 1.8 percent in December 1933 

as compared with November 1933 and pay rolls decreased 1 per- 
cent over the month interval, according to reports received from 
representative establishments in 89 important manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. Comparing the indexes of employment in 
December 1933 and December 1932, the level of employment in the 
former month is 20.2 percent above the level in December 1932. The 
December 1933 pay-roll index, compared with the December 1932 
pay-roll index indicates an increase of 32.1 percent in pay rolls over 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 

The index of employment in December 1933 was 70.1, as compared 
with 71.4 in November 1933, 74 in October 1933 and 58.3 in December 
1932; the pay-roll index in December 1933 was 49.8, as compared 
with 50.3 in November 1933, 53.6 in October 1933, and 37.7 in 
December 1932. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls in December 1933 are 
based on reports supplied by 18,015 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments reported 3,125,093 employees on their pay rolls during the 
pay period ending nearest December 15 whose combined weekly 
earnings were $56,352,943. The employment reports received from 
these cooperating establishments cover approximately 50 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

Declines in factory employment in December as compared with 
November have been recorded in 7 of the 10 preceding years for which 
data are available. The decrease, therefore, in employment over the 
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month interval is not unexpected, although the decline of 1.8 p. 
in December is greater than the average decrease of 0.8 percent - 
in December over the 10-year period 1923-32. The decrey 
1 percent in pay rolls in December 1933 is contrary to the a\ 
change in pay rolls between November and December over the jo. 
ceding 10-year period (an average increase of less than one tent!) 0! | 
percent). 

This percentage decrease in factory employment between Nove. 
ber and December represents the release of approximately 11:),()\0 
workers fron gainful employment in manufacturing establishments 
over the month interval. The percentage decline in pay rolls red jee. 
the estimated amount of weekly wages disbursed in December } 
$880,000 as compared with November. 

The index of factory employment in December 1933 compared wit|, 
the March employment index (55.1) shows a gain of 27.2 percent in 
employment over this 9-month interval. A similar comparison o| 
the pay-roll indexes in these 2 months indicates an increase in Decen- 
ber of 49.1 percent over the March pay-roll index (33.4). These 
percentage gains indicate an increase in actual number of workers 
over this interval of approximately 1,338,000 and in weekly pay rolls 
of approximately $36,200,000. 

Increases in employment were reported in 25 of the 89 manufacturing 
industries surveyed, and 37 industries reported increases in pay rolls 
over the month interval. While 64 industries reported decreased 
employment, a number of the decreases were of seasonal character, 
the clothing industries regularly reporting declines in employment at 
this time of year as do the industries connected with building con- 
struction, i.e., brick, cement, sawmills, millwork, and steam fittings. 
Other seasonal declines were reported in the confectionery, ice cream, 
baking, flour, shoe, paper box, stove, and furniture industries. Tlie 
most pronounced gains in both employment and pay rolls between 
November and December were in the automobile industry, in whicli 
increases of 16.7 percent in employment and 16.3 percent in pay 
rolls were reported. These sharp increases reflect the increased 
operations. in automobile plants, marking the production of new 
models. The electric- and steam-car building industry reported 3 
gain of 11.9 percent in employment and a corresponding gain in p:y- 
roll totals, and the agricultural implement industry reported «an 
increase of 9.2 percent in number of workers with a larger gain in 
earnings. The most pronounced decline in employment over tlie 
month interval (19.7 percent) was reported in the men’s furnishings 
industry. The stove industry reported a drop of 15.4 percent in 
number of employees, and the radio and cement industries reported 
decreases of 11.6 and 11.3 percent, respectively. Decreases in ei- 
ployment ranging from 10 to 10.6 percent were reported in the shirt 
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and collar, women’s clothing, cane-sugar refining, and confectionery 
industries. The highly seasonal beet-sugar industry reported a de- 
crease of 9 percent in employment, denoting the slackening in 
operations following the November peak activities. 

Two of the 14 groups into which the manufacturing industries are 
classified showed gains in employment between November and Decem- 
ber, the remaining 12 groups reporting decreased employment over 
the month interval. The increase in employment in the transporta- 
tion group Was quite pronounced (14.4 percent) and was due primarily 
to sharp increases in employment in the automobile, electric- and 
steam-car building, and shipbuilding industries. The increase in 
employment in the paper and printing group was small (0.3 percent) 
and was due to increased employment in the book and job and the 
newspaper and periodical printing industries, which more than offset 
the declines in employment in the paper box and the paper and pulp 
industries. ‘The most pronounced decline in employment (6 percent) 
over the month interval in the 12 groups reporting decreased employ- 
ment was shown in the tobacco manufactures group, in which de- 
creases in both the cigar and cigarette and the chewing and smoking 
tobacco industries were reported. The textile group reported a de- 
cline of 4.8 percent in employment between November and December, 
each of the 14 industries in this group reporting decreased employ- 
ment. A number of the decreases in this group were seasonal. 
The lumber group reported a decrease of 4.5 percent in employment, 
due chiefly to declines in the furniture and sawmill industries. and the 
nonferrous metals group reported a decrease of 3.4 percent, each of 
the eight industries comprising this group reporting decreased em- 
ployment. The food group reported a decrease of 3 percent in em- 
ployment between November and December, due largely to seasonal 
declines in the confectionery, ice cream, beet sugar, and baking in- 
dustries. The rubber products group reported a decrease of 2.9 per- 
cent, due chiefly to the sharp decline in the rubber goods, other than 
shoes and tires, industry, and the stone-clay-glass group reported a 
decrease of 2.6 percent reflecting the seasonal declines in the brick, 
cement, and marble-slate-granite industries. The railroad repair shop 
group reported a decrease of 2.2 percentin employment between Novem- 
berand December. The iron and steel and machinery groups reported 
decreases of 1.6 percent each. In the former group, the iron and 
steel industry reported a decrease of 1.3 percent in employment, 
coupled with an increase of 1.9 percent in pay rolls, reflecting improved 
operating time in certain plants, while in the latter group, the foundry 
and machine-shop and the electrical-machinery industries reported 
decreases of 1.9 and 1.4 percent, respectively. Among the industries 
which reported increased employment in this last-named group are 


two industries, agricultural implements and machine tools. in which 
33773°—34—19 
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the changes are of especial significance. Both of these indiistrie; 
have shown consistent expansion since the early part of this year 
and while still employing only approximately 50 percent of the ; um. 
ber normally employed in the industry, have reached in Deceinho; 
the highest point registered in these industries since 1931. 

A comparison of the indexes of employment and pay roll in many. 


facturing industries in December 1933 with December 1932 <j)\ows 


that 81 of the 89 industries surveyed reported increased employ ment 
over the year interval while 82 industries had increased pay rolls. 
The beverage industry showed the most pronounced gain in employ- 


ment over the year interval, 120.3 percent, due to legalizing the many- 
facture of beer. Other outstanding percentage gains in employiment 
over the year interval were shown in radios, typewriters, fertilizers. 
agricultural implements, machine tools, textile machinery, forvings. 
and engines-turbines-tractors. Increases in employment ranging 
from 35 to 46.1 percent were reported in the turpentine and rosin, 
glass, chemicals, smelting, plumbers’ supplies, wirework, iron and 
steel, aircraft, cash registers, stoves, carpets, tools, rubber tires, 
and sawmill industries. Decreases in both employment and pay roll 
over the 12-month period were reported in seven industries—women’s 
clothing, corsets and allied garments, men’s furnishings, millinery, 
electric-railroad repair shops, marble-granite-slate, and cigars and 
cigarettes. The shirt and collar industry reported a decrease in 
employment in December 1933, compared with December 1932, 
coupled with an increase in pay rolls. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab- 
lishments reporting in both November and December 1933 in tlic 9 
manufacturing industries surveyed, together with the total number 
of employees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest December 15, the amount of their earnings 
for 1 week in December, the percentages of change over the month 
and year intervals, and the indexes of employment and pay roll in 
December 1933. 

The monthly percentages of change for each of the 89 separate 
industries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of 
enployees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the 2 months considered. The percentages of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The percentages of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in 
the totals, are computed from the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals. 
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rles TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
: ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER 1933 WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBER 1932 
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Beverages 382) 23, 033} +3. 1 +120. 3} 652, 116 -8. 614-150. 2 140. 8) 
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Electrical machinery, ap- 
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Foundry and machine- 
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Textiles machinery and 
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Typewriters and supplies 


their products. -__________-. 
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! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUPFACT: 
DECEMBER 1933 WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DkE« 
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Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER 1933 WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBER 
1932—C ontinued 
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Employment Pay-roll totals Index num- 
Estab- eae e ae ae eye bers Decem- 
| lish- | | ber 1933 (av- 
| ments | Percent of Percent of erage 1926= 
ma‘ change change | 100) 
| ing in 
both n 
Industry No- | Num- No- De- pepe eam 
. vem- | ber on ie it 1 aie 
he r pay roll Vvem- cem- ro vel- 
; | Tecem- | ber ber week) ber 
and ber 1933 to 1932to| Decem- to 
io) ie. De- | ber 1933 | De- 
cem- cem- | cem- cem- 
ber ber ber ber 
1933 1933 1933 


ment | totals 


Leather and its manufac- 
eee ee 124, 905 —,! . 6 $2, 062, 903 
Boots and shoes 3 93, 711 5 19 6 1. 436, 556 
Leather - - - 5 31, 194 +3. 5) +27. 2 626, 347 


Paper and printing 20 «+230, 618 * 3.8 5, 193, 523 
Boxes, paper . 3: 25, 334 5.4) +16.3 440. 676 
Paper and pulp 39 103, 317 2] 426.0 1.817.073 
Printing and publishing 

Book and job 735 16, 18] 1; +6.3, 1,177, 032 
Newspapers and peri- 
odicals : 55, 7 


Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 2 : 
Chemicals -.-. 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and | 
meal Sian bon , 
Druggists’ preparations. | 
Explosives......-.-- 
Fertilizers. ....._.._-- | 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum reiining 
Rayon and allied prod- 
ucts 


Soap... 


Rubber products. _. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner tubes... .__- ( 23, 7. +29, 224 
Rubber tires and inner 
a | 3) 54, .§ 35. , 131, 580 


Tobacco manufactures. : 3, 200 —6, 0 4 9, 551 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_. 
Cigars and cigarettes _ - 


Total, 89 industries. 


9, 726 —2.% es. 133, 284 
43, 474 —6.5) —2.; 566, 267 


18, 015 3, 125, 093 —1,.8 +20, 2 56, 352, 943 —1,0| +32, 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in December 1933 for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and for all industries combined, together with the percentages of 
change in December 1933 as compared with November 1933 and 
December 1932, are’ shown in table 2. 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekiy rates of 
wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI) 
DECEMBER 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBER 














Industry 

















Per capita 
weekly 
earnings in 
December 
1933 








Percent of cha: 








November | Dece her 
December | Decerm her 


1933 19 








Food and kindred peetncte: 







Slaughtering and meat packing _- 
SR RS aa ee ae 
Sugar refining, IRE RT a Sea ag eae 

Textiles and their products: 

Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 
RES IS a aE ae eye 
SS ee ee ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Hats, L felt 

Silk he ra naw goods_ 

Woolen an 

Wearing apparel: 
se eect ee eee abbernneedt 
Clothing, women’s- -----.---- SR LES SE EE eS SERS 
Corsets and allied garments 
Men’s furnishings 
Ss SI ES 2S Sen eae 
NE TT IPE A EES ae a OL oO 

Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
ee, RS GRE On. occ uicnecanaseusdcisweseces 
Re, oon... td. ll ah et erinieeenntehaeheans 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools- 
Forgings, iron and steel 
So Te os ee, a dete aetedinnianeseneage 
he at bddawensddcaduoetboendoes 
i ceinaenaenndbcheoes 
-remeen and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings 















ITN , «tind th istin +d ged ommnne’: 














Fo ee 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -- 
a le etacnthnegheces 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
OO ETE ESE A Sn oe 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. - - - - 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-----..-.......---- 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels... -.........--.--- 
Foundry and machine-shop products--............-..-.--------- 
a ee ob ceetdacdthasciccssebons~oe 
Radios and premageane. Ee ES ES 
Textile machinery and parts_..............-.----.-.------------ 
a sine cenbensceposes 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
i een emasesneerbeeuceseorsses 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.-...............--..--------- 
pa and watches and time-recording devices...........--.--- 
It Sea. Dean 2 oT eavecmpanesonceannd 
ENN TY ES me oe 
Silverware and plated ware..-..................---------------- 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zince.............-.---- 
Stam and enameled ware 
Trans ‘en equipment: 
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16. 47 
12. 33 
15. 00 
17. 94 
19. 57 
14. 73 
13. 86 
16. 61 


13. 96 
17. 06 
13. 84 
12. 12 
16, 01 
11.79 


17. 43 
15. 53 
19, 23 
19. 41 
17. 50 
17. 49 
14. 66 
18. 43 
16. 91 
18. 04 
19. 81 
18. 18 
18. 83 


18. 69 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
ace ams 19833 AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBER 1932— 
Continue 











Percent of change 
Per capita 
weekly 
Industry earnings in| November | December 
December 1933 - 1932- 
1933 December | December 
1933 1933 








Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


CO EE sheds EE EI SERN ee ae ore ae 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. _............__-.. hel 
Pottery 

Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes. -.-.-.........-.-.. ee BS op 


Ww oo NO Crh bt 


Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp............. ‘ Btiinutdcs 
Printing and publishing: 
 nnnndacncoandewone Set Ses ae ae 3 
Newspapers and periodicals... __.__- Ae. SOE a 
Chemicals and allied products: 
ck a. na ee emenanaene 
Cottonseed--oil, cake, and meal 
i  .  adbasetbapeneebaaaeon 
erable dla dabok inten domaine eshte inipins mintiinn 
aw atnnebonmaceen pijcalinaaia dea 
IE a RE ae Re PE EEOPO LY 
Te on ébenesnee a eae «a PL ed ag 
Rayon and allied products_____....__- SS Se ere 
Soa ‘ 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes_____..____- >A i 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes____! 
Rubber tires and inner tubes _- 
Tobaeco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__._________-- . 
Cigars and cigarettes cr 


~~] 


Ee 


OO*1A-1W 
BPO MODI KHAwmwo wa 


EE ES ee 


! Weighted. 





General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries, by months, from January 1926 to December 
1933, inclusive, together with average indexes for each of the years 
from 1926 to 1933, inclusive, are shown in the following table. In 
computing these general indexes the index numbers of each of the 


separate industries are weighted according to their relative importance 
in the total. 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANI 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO DECEMBER 1933 


{12-month average, 1926= 100} 









































| 
Employment | Pay rolls 
Month ) — ) = 
1926 2 1928 | 1929 1930 } 1931 | 1932) 3933 1926 | 1927 | 1928} 1929 | 1930| 1931 | 1932 j 433 
j | | 
ad Sh we ee oe yee ae ig 
January.....- 100. 4) 97. 3) 91. 6) 95. 2) 90.7) 74. 6) 64.8) 56.6) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94.5) 88.1) 63.7) 48 + 3 
February -.--| 101. 5) 99. 0) 93. 0) 97. 4| 90.9) 75. 3) 65. 6) 57. 5| 102. 2) 100. 6| 93.9) 101.8] 91.3) 68. 1) 49; { 
March. ....- 102, 0} 99. 5) 93. 7| 98. 6) 90. 5) 75. 9) 64. 5) 55. 1] 103. 4) 102.0) 95. 2) 103. 9) 91. 6) 69.6) 48. : { 
a ae 101. 0} 98. 6} 93. 3) 99. 1) 89. 9 75. 7) 62. 2) 56.0) 101. 5) 100. 8) 93. 8} 104. 6] 90.7) 68.5) 44.7 34.9 
May....... -| 99.8] 97. 6] 93. 0] 99. 2) 88. 6| 75.2) 59.7) 58.7/ 99.8) 99.8! 94.1) 104.8) 88.6) 67.7] 42.5 35 9 
SY 99. 3) 97. 0} 93. 1} 98.8) 86. 5 73. 4 57. 5| 62.8) 99.7) 97. 4) 94.2) 102.8} 85. 2) 63.8) 39.3 43 | 
passin treat 97.7) 95. 0} 92. 2) 98. 2) 82.7) 71.7) 55. 2) 67.3) 95.2) 93.0) 91.2) 98. 2] 77.0) 60.3) 36.2 4 
August....... 98. 7] 95. 1] 93. 6| 98. 6| 81.0] 71. 2| 56.0) 71.6] 98.7) 95.0) 94.2\ 102 1| 75. 0| 59.7) 36 
September. -._| 100.3) 95.8) 95. 0| 99. 3) 80. 9) 70.9) 58. §) 73.9) 99.3) 94.1) 95. 4) 102. 6] 74. 4°55. 7) 3s 
October... .._. 100. 7| 95. 3} 95 9] 98. 4] 79. 9) 6S. 9] 59.9) 74.0) 102.9) 95. 2) 99.0) 102. 4) 74.0) 55.3) 39. 9 
November_..| 99. 5} 93. 5) 95. 4) 95. 0) 77.9) 67. 1) 59.4) 71.4) 99.6) 91.6) 96.1) 95.4) 69.6) 52.5) 3s.) 
December....| 98.9} 92. 6) 95. 5) 92.3) 76. 6) 66.7) 58.3) 70. 99.8) 93.2) 97.7) 92.4) 68.8) 52.2) 37 8 
Average __. -_¢ 96.4 93.8 97.5, 84.7 72.2) 60,1 64.6 100.0, 96.5 94.5 100.5 81.3 61.5 41.6 44,0 





Index numbers showing relatively the variation in employment and 
pay rolls for each of the 89 industries included in the Bureau’s survey, 
for each of the 14 groups of industries, and for all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined, are shown in table 4, by months, for the years of 
1931, 1932, and 1933, together with average indexes for each of the 
years from 1923 through 1933, where available. 

The expansion of the Bureau’s employment survey in 1931 to include 
35 additional manufacturing industries, affected the comparability of 
certain group indexes over the entire period. The group indexes for 
years prior to 1931 are therefore not presented in the following tables 
except where the index numbers are strictly comparable with the 
group indexes now published. 

The average general index of employment for the 12 months of 1933 
for the 89 industries combined was 7.5 percent above the average 
index for 1932, and the pay-roll index was 5.8 percent higher than thie 
average index for 1932. 

Following table 4 are two charts which show the course of employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in all manufacturing industries combined for 
each month of the years 1926 to 1933, inclusive. 
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TanLe 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUCACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 1933 AND BY MONTHS JANUARY 1931 


THROUGH DECEMBER 1933 


[12-month average 1926= 100] 
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TABLE 4.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING |. 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGi 1933 AN ATAU 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1933—Continued eee CANUARY 1 
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Taste 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES-YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 1933 AND BY MONTHS JANUARY 1931 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1933—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY POLLS IN MANUFACTURING [\ 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 19833 AND BY MONTHS JANUAR\ 1 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1933—Continued 








Textiles and their products—Continued 
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BG Sas aetbnncen 80. 1 73.4| 83.2! 762) 76.4 73.0; 88.3| 7.5) 77.5 62 
LAN die ~<a snip ance 80.6 | 72.9) 80.7 71.9 71.7| 65.4{ 844/] M5) 76.1] 582 
ints ha dibuanin 81.4] 74.7 76.9 66.9! 77.4 72.4; 80.7) 62.2) 72.8 0.7 
iis htm Sp 0 ago one 81.9 72. 4 67.4 58.1 | 80.9 74.5 | 77.5 | 69.4 73.3 6 
ee ae 79.9 64.4 63. 6 55.6) 84.8 78.6) 74.5) 689.3 76.3 62] 
) SRT 81.3 | 67.2) 65.3; 589) 866 > 814] %8.3/) 64.5) 78.7 65 0 
September - -_...---- 81.6) 67.4) 60.5 59.2) 81.4 68.3 | 81.1) 65.9) 79.8 93 
SE iin acsesonase 84.5 70. 6 73. 0 62. 4 68. 6 58.1) 78.4 61,2 77.0 1.8 
November - -- ....--- 85.8 70. 3 70.7 | 57.2 67.4 55.9) 72.0; 61.2 69. 7 13.0 
December. --------- 84.5 68.8 70.9 57.9) 66.0 55.2 69.9 49.5 66.8 2.8 

| j 

1932 | | 
ee 80. 1 59. 2 69. 5 52.9} 67.3 56.9 69.4 48.8 66.6 13.4 
February. - ----.----- 81.6 63.4, 69.3) 51.3) 73.8 63.4 7.1) 53.4 71.8 17.8 
Tits aks Svitin 81.6) 625) 58.0) 386] 665), 53.4 74.2) 66.6) 71.2 (7.4 
its cimedhutbedede 79.3) 56.8) 529) 344] 540 > 37.7 | 69.8 | 46.6 65.5 6.2 
_ STS 75.8) 50.1 46.0 23.6) 50.7 345) 64.2) 38.1 59.8 2 
BED. Lindnewesandens 74.7; 401) 41.2) 2.9) 492) 326) 68.8) 32.8) 55.9) 25.9 
ihn ditmciat altace 67.5 40.4 41.4 25.8) 656.9) 38.4) 62.2) 27.5) 56.4 26. 0 
pS ie 72.7; 46.2) 53.7; 368) 704; 50.4/| 68.6) 236.4)! 62.3 5.7 
September ----.----- 80.9; 583 612 41.3) 76.1 56.4) 67.9, 45.7) 68.3 42.9 
ES 86.8) 66.7, 649) 449) 76.9) 56.7) I5) 47.0) 70.9 13.9 
November. --.-.-.--. 89. 1 66. 1 60.8 | 39.6 | 71.3) 40.7) 68.3) 39.8) 69.7, 38.0 
December 85. 2 569.3 58.7) 38.5 71.5 | 61.7 65.2 35.3 65. 0 30, 7 

1933 | | 

I ite sicnens 79.3) 48.4) 59.7) 35.8) 714) 49.9] 62.9) 34.4) 62.1 1.3 
February ----_------ 79.7) 50.1) 59.6) 365) 78.3 | 57.1| 68.7] 41.1 | 68.2 9, 1 
BE Gil encntSceds 77.2} 46.0) 51.3) 29.5) 59.9) 35.5! 66.9) 36.5) 66.5 | 5,7 
April Mie sho ddcbdepeel 78.9) 48.7) 51.7) 20.5} 626)| 39.5 69.8; 41.3) 66.0/ 32.5 
| Tugeeeraree es 82.7) 540) 57.0) 35.7! 75.6) 526); 68.4] 37.1] 646 31.1 
| IE ee 89.2; 59.6 50.7; 39.3! 983) 721 | 69.4 | 38.0) 69.9) 36.9 
| eee | 92.6) 59.2, 68.1, 466) 105.5) 822) 69.0) 89.3) 76.2 15.4 
August..............| 89.0/ 686) 73.9)| 582) 105.6, 866), %1.3); 4.3| 77.8) 1.9 
September. __..____- 95.1; 75.4 725 544 1028; 821) 74.6 57.5 | 78.7 | 6.4 
_, eae 96.6) 79.5) 65.2) 50.5) 996) 71) M3) SA5) 77.1) 55.3 
November ; 92.4, 749/ 65.3) 49.3  884/ 66.0 681) 442) 71.3) 46.2 
December 86.8 66.5 61.6 45.5 84.9 65.4) 63.0, 38,8 67.1 | 39, 2 





1 Data not available. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURIN( 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 1933 AND BY MONTHS JAN{ 
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Bolts, nuts, 
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Em- Pay- 
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washers, and 








Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 
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(') (‘) 80. 1 75.9 
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(4) (‘) 67.4 65. 6 
78.2 60.7 55. 6 46.3 
64. 1 36. 5 33.8 19. 7 
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81.5 64. 
82. 2 68. 
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33. 4 19.4 
34.9 22. 5 











1 Data not available. 
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Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACT iG ” Tabi 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 1933 AND BY MONTHS rye ¢ * TR 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1933—Continued | 1931 TH 

Iron and steel and their products, not including machin, 
Structural and Tools (not in- 
ornamental Bd he anaee cluding edge or) Wi; 
Month and year meta! work e machine tools) | ” 
WLC 
Em- Em- | Em- | | Em- 
Pay-roll Pay-roll Pay-roll) Sopa, 
ploy- ploy- - ploy- lo Y-Tol] 
ment | ‘tals | Tent | totals Sone totals | oe, tals 

EE ae ee 100. 8 93.9 (+) (1) 1 (1) ( “ait 

a 91.7 86.3 (1) (1) (1) G) | ¢ 

SESS 92.5} 91.5] (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1923 

MMIII soc oue--.22.<5.--2--- 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 wo fae 1% 

na nchilesccnabsecocheces 94.9] 95.0] () (1) (‘) GQ) | ( 1925 

RE RES 95.0} 97.9} (@) (1) (1) (1) ( 1926 

1929 average.............-........----] 1021] 104.4} () % (1) (1) (1) 1927 

eh cab onsinaiabccoge cen 92.2} 89.0! () i) | @) (1) (t) 1928 

ATES ETE ET 71.1 57.4| 84.6] 656.7) 85.4] 61.3/ 99.1 ar 1929 

 & e TEEN Ese: 47.6| 28.7!) 74.7] 458) 65.8] 386) 93. 6 1930 

BUD SW ns sch krinw ec cceconnsascs 43.3] 24.2/ 79.6) 481) 601] 41.6) 107.0 ) = 

193% 
ee RS eee Oe 78.9| 67.4) 87.2) 507/ 888) 63.4! 91.4 81.1 
75.8 64.6 88.7 58.2; 882) 65.9 89. | 81.4 
De techie, Sates! Ricns aati saan cockal 75.4| 63.9/ 888] 61.8!) 886) 66.9) 923 wy Jan 
Sila, digit ve cigtthichnacoaill 74.1) 60.7) O11] 633; 885] 67.2) 9.2 5 fe Fe 
Riditvais<sidbaibaacaeud eccrine 72.5} 608) 894! 89.3) 85.4) 648) 944 soy [Me 
A REA EC SE toe 71.2) 587/ 87.0| 582) 85.6) 622) 96.4 89 0 Ap 
<0 CRE ¢ ARR 71.9| 61.0) 867! 57.7| 862] 61.3 97.5 7.3 Ma 
NORE EDS RR ens 72.1| 57.8| 87.6) 57.6| 824] 57.9| 1081 8 Jur 
bubcestibboonciiaesesdeoth 69. 3 54.1 81.7/| 55.3 84.3 54.8 | 105.5 x80 Jul 
65.6 | 49.0 | 7.1 1 | 82.9 57.9 106.4 90. 8 AU 
8 BOGE 8G 5 LS SE 63.7| 46.1| 74.2 7} 81.4] 56.2! 107.9 87.7 vet 
SARS: GRR ETM ah 62.2) 44.5 | 76.2} 49.2 | 82. 2 | 56.5 | 106.8| 87 Ve 


















Sn Se os See. 58.8; 40.3| 74.4 48.0) 77.5) 49.6. 100% 77.1 

Se ee, ee ee 55.6 | 36.6 72.8 45.3 76.8 50.9 102. 3 85,2 J 
hdc anicmephouagatied= codmilite 54.3) 344 73.4 46.7 73.2| 47.4 98. | 18 Fe 
iiiadinbapiah<oggehhnnoan sip 61.9) 324/ 737) 42.0/ 71.8) 443) 95.2 0.9 M. 
POT CSR FSP BVI 49.4| 30.4/ 71.9; 43.8!) 688 +> 402) 944 2 a 
PRES Sa VAS ROR 47.7 27.1 76.7\| 468]! 65.3 37.6 93.7 65.9 M 
AS. FP RE. LSI 45.2! 25.0) 75.1! 435) 502) 20.1 87.3 4 hu 
SRR ORE TON 44.6| 25.0| 75.5! 45.2] 544 2.6 | 90.2 9 om 
Cite dicebantikataaensbes 42.7; 23.9] 81.2/ 524] 59.0) 324) 927 ry 

(POE RE Rit LAs 41.2} 23.6] 768! 47.4] 60.2) 35.1) 91.5 64.4 Se 
nn capighondutiies=-shned 40.3) 23.5 | 73.2) 41.7] 61.8) 357) 901 6 0 
Peters Mi tbanctbshteantes aa 40.0! 21.8] 71.1 42.5/| 61.1 34.7] 87.3 8 Ni 
1933 ‘ | D 

EE AEGIS 2 eee 38.1 18.5| 67.7] 308] 50.4] 33.0/ 84.7 50. 

DTG dilincndebtbpardbonnawensncud 37.3 17.4 70.3 39.7 59. 2 30.6) 89.1 5a. € ™ 
Tne + PS ASS: 37.8| 17.2) 684] 384] 55.7 27.2) 87.4 2 7 
Liehdiedlavbabbiiedhdacurendshih 38.5| 185) 71.3] 41.3] 56.1 27.2) 87.5 58.3 M 
PE RE 3 LS a ae ee 38. 0 19.8 73.8 45.7 58.0 31.0 93. 0 72.3 Al 
SERS Raa 39.4) 21.0) 789] 50.3} 63.0) 40.0; 104.3 $7.5 M 
SY. PR - Re 42.6| 221 82.7) 52.8] 69.9] 46.0) 113.5 97.1 Ie 
ict ceSBdénende> cananescoseesee 46.1 27.4 90. 8 55.0 77.5 50.0; 122.0 112.2 Ju 
Repeesinsabondaepacibethd 50.6) 31.1) 93.4) 558) 80.2) 51.5 | 1288) 1022 A 
2 SPR RR. iy 51.2| 33.0] 85.9| 61.5)| 83.1 54.0| 128.2/ 103 Se 
50.0; 32.6 84.9 50.9 83. 3 53.8 | 122.5 92.1 0 
ic splidhidedontbonetokein 49.4] 31.4] 87.4] 55.5] 83.2] 654.5] 123.0 99. N 
D 

















1 Data not available. 
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Month and year 
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TABLE 4.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFAC 1 
TRIES—YEARLY AVERAGES 1923 THROUGH 1933 AND BY MONTHS yay 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries December 1933 


Rerorts as to working time in December were received from 14,486 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Of these establish- 
ments 3 percent were idle, 67 percent operated on a full-time basis, 
and 31 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 92 percent of full-time operation in December was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments 
included in table 5. The establishments working part time in 
December averaged 75 percent of full-time operation. 


TasLe 5.—-PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN DECEMBER 1933 
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' Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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99 87 
94 8 
100 9] 
91 72 
91 81 
81 74 
























Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in December 
1933 


® TNCREASED employment in December, as compared with Novem- 

ber, was reported in 6 of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries sur- 
veyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and increased pay 
rolls were reported in 10 industries. Data for the building-construc- 
tion industry are not presented here but are shown in more detail under 
the section “‘ Building construction.” 

The most pronounced percentage gains in employment and pay 
rolls over the month interval were shown in the retail-trade industry. 
Reports received from 19,062 retail establishments indicated a net 
increase of 15.1 percent in employment and 10.6 percent in pay rolls in 
these establishments between November 15 and December 15. These 
pronounced percentage gains are due largely to seasonal fluctuations 
in the group of retail establishments composed of department, variety, 
general merchandise stores and mail-order houses, in which the Christ- 
mas trade resulted in an increase of 23.1 percent in employment and 
17.6 percent in pay rolls. The remeining retail establishments sur- 
veyed showed a gain of 1.2 percent in employment over the month 
interval combined with an increase of 0.7 percent in pay rolls. The 
crude-petroleum-producing industry reported gains of 3.8 percent in 
employment and 5.7 percent in pay rolls, and the hotel industry re- 
ported increases of 2.4 percent in number of workers and 4.2 percent in 
pay rolls. The bituminous-coal mining and the telephone and tele- 
graph industries reported increases in employment of 0.8 percent each 
combined with smaller gains in pay rolls, and the metalliferous-mining 
industry reported an increase of less than one tenth of 1 percent in 
employment combined with an increase of 2.6 percent in pay rolls. 
The most pronounced declines in employment and pay rolls in this 
group of nonmanufacturing industries were seasonal declines. The 
canning industry reported decreases of 28.7 percent in employment 
and 23.2 percent in pay rolls. The quarrying and nonmetallic-mining 
industry reported a seasonal decrease of 11.3 percent in employment 
and 13.7 percent in pay rolls. Employment in the anthracite-mining 
industry decreased 10.6 percent between November and December 
and the dyeing and cleaning industry reported a decline, largely 
seasonal, of 7.3 percent. The power and light industry reported a 
decrease of 1 percent in employment. . In the remaining four indus- 
tries in which decreases in employment occurred (electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation, wholesale trade, banks-brokerage-insurance- 


real-estate, and laundries), the decreases were three tenths of 1 percent 
or less. 


Eleven of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries appearing in the 
following table reported increased employment and pay rolls between 


December 1932 and December 1933, the canning, crude-petroleum, 
33773°—34—19 
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and metalliferous-mining industries reporting the largest percent. 




















































: ; P ' ’ IN D 

age gains in employment over the year interval. Four industries 1982 

(electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance, |). §— 

dries, anthracite mining, and telephone and telegraph) reported {yey 

employees and smaller pay-roll totals in December 1933 thay in 

December 1932. 

In the following table are presented employment and _ pay-yo|| 
data for the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, exclusive of al 
building construction: - 
Metalli 
TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTURING ot 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER 1933 WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBEk |;> hare 
a Tel 
l im -_ Pot 
Employment Pay-roll totals | Inde Ele 
| bers. Decem Trade: 
Estab- ype — Sag ber 193 on Wt 
ae —- rene of | erage 1929 alll 
report- ee sy Cannin 
Number “rv? ° + oa ~~ 
j s } yelng 
Industrial group Novem-| on pay De- | of pay De- | Banks, 
beg and} roll De-|__ cem- | roll ( com | 

Decem-| cember |Novem-| ber week) |Novem-| ber E Pay . 
ber 1933 | ber to | 1932to| December) ber to | 1932 to) ow a The 
1933 Decem-| De- 1933 | Decem-| De- | POY: | roll’ 1We 

ber 1933) cem- ber 1933} cem- | lent | totals 
ber ' ber 

1933 | 1933 | Indes 

li AES aS) 

Coal mining: | In 
Anthracite..........-..- 161 | 75,765 | —10.6 |—12.5 |$1, 794,015 | ~—7.2|—21.2| 54 14.3 
Bituminous...-.--..__-- 1, 503 | 232,081} +.8| +7.7| 4,020,905} +.2/4+34.7/ 75.4) 508 man 

Metalliferous mining-..____- 288 | 27,555} (1) |+21.9| (574,014) +26 |+40.1| 40.6) 22 

Quarrying and nonmetallic inde 

Nh ceninds lets 2 1,162} 30,658} —11.3] +7.1| 434,751 | —13.7 (410.4) 45.3) 244 

Crude-petroleum producing - 253 | 28,207} +3.8 |+31.1 758, 568 | +5.7 |+27.6; 75.0 mon 

Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph_| 8, 192 | 248, 039 +.8 | —7.2 | 6, 554, 172 +.1|) —7.9| 69.4 67.7 tury 
Power and light. ...._._- 3, 185 | 204,734) —1.0) +43 | 5,907,376) -.1) +16) Sis) 744 
Electric-railroad and ban! 

motor-bus- operation ' 
and maintenance -.___. 498 | 131,741) —.2} —.8| 3,542,879; +.3 ont | 70. 8 ) info: 
e: 
Wholesale. ._.........-.. 3,036 | $8,845) —.2| +8.2/ 2,315,049) +.6/ 43.0) 83.3) O45 secu 
NU ai lithd Spa thiceks 19, 062 | 513, 941 | +15. 1 |+10.7 | 9, 477.847 | +10.6 | +9.1| 105.4) 80.3 

Hotels (cash payments only)’_| 2,356 | 129,718 | +2.4! +6.0| 1,697,276) +4.2/ +418) 77.6 57. € veal 

Canning and preserving -._-.. 803 | 39,319 | —28.7 /+-46.6 496,713 | —23.2 |+52.3 | 49.4 39.9 . 

To 1,239} 66,024] —.1| —.9| 972.648| +.6] —.7| 75.2/ 583 inde 

Dyeing and cleaning-....--.-| 342| 10,134] —7.3| +15] 170,186| -9.8/+43.3| 76.3 50.0 

Banks, brokerage, insurance, ; the 

and real estate............. 4,395 | 175,190 | 3.3 |84-1.3 | 5,819,731 | 941.5 |342.2/ 299.3! 187.4 





























1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
3 Weighted. 





Per capita weekly earnings in December 1933 for 15 nonmanu- 
facturing industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of- 
employment survey, together with the percents of change in Decem- 
ber 1933 as compared with November 1933 and December 1932, 
are given in the table following. These per capita weekly earnings 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total amount 
of pay roll for the week by the total number of employees (part-time 
as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2. -PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGSIN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN DECEMBER 19933 AND COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER 1933 AND DECEMBER 
1982 





—— - 





Percent of change 


Per capita 
weekly 
Industrial group ina in| November | December 
| 


December 1933 to | 1932 to 
1933 December | December 
1933 | 1933 
| 


Coal mining: | 
Anthracite..._-- Salat alk Rat hard lcd scarica es a laeiinelooea ach ea ap hee = 43.9 
Bituminous-_-..-....-- iat aneabaen tie SR oF ae ee BS . 3 6 | 

Metalliferous mining. ‘ ‘ 

Quarrying : and nonmetallic mining _ } 

Crude-petroleum producing 

Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph 
Power and light _- 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation : 

Trade: 

Wholesale A, a ; 4 
Retail. ...-- . at . Pe j 

Hotels (cash payments only) !. ; Y abt. ttn 6 

Canning and pone ve a a 

Laundries. ...---- RP ate O oe Ea EP eee 

Dyeing and cleaning. LE pee eye | 

| 





| 
| 


Coon 


| 
| 


+hitd+ ++ 
~302 CO OO 


+ | 
= pe 


Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate. 


~ 








The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
1 Weighted. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


INDEX numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 non- 
manufacturing industries are presented in the following table. These 
index numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls by 
months, from January 1930 to December 1933, in all nonmanufac- 
turing industries except the laundry, dyeing and cleaning, and the 
banks, brokerage, insurance, and real-estate industries for which 
information over the entire period is not available. The Bureau has 
secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for the index base 
year 1929 from establishments in these industries and has computed 
index numbers for those months for which data are available from 
the Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in this tabulation. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUF 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1930 1931, 1932, AND 1933 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 





















Month 























Ame... .. 1. - 
September. -_..-- 
October.......... 
November... -- a 
































[0 EES 
October_......__. 
























Average.... 










































Anthracite mining 





Bituminous-coal mining 



















































































Crude-petroleum producing 


Telephone and telegraph 









































Power and light 


and maintenance ! 






































92.7) 74.8 54.9) 57.2] 94.0! 71 5| 46.5) 39. 9/101. 6) 90. 5| 83.0) 74.6:105. 1) 96.3, 89. | 
90. 8| 73.2) 54. 4| 57.0) 88.6, 70.0) 46.9) 41. 7/100. 2) 89.2) 82.0) 73.9101. 9) 94.8 so. 6 
89. 3| 72. 2) 51. 4) 56. 5| 91.3! 73. 2| 43. 2| 42.5] 99.4] 88.6) 81.7) 73. 21105.8) 97.9) 88.2 
86. 8} 69.8) 54. 9| 56.8) 86.6) 66.3) 44.5) 40. 1] 98.9) 88.1) 81. 2) 72.3/103.4 95.0) 83.4 
89. 8| 67.8) 54.5) 56.9) 85. 4! 64.7) 47.1) 41.6] 99. 7) 87.4) 80.6) 70.1/103.2 94.1) 82.8 
90. 2} 65. 0} 54. 2) 58. 0} 87. 1| 62.7| 44.8) 40. 6] 99. 8) 86.9) 79.9) 69. 2'103.4 95.0) 82.1 
89. 9| 65.3) 55. 4) 59. 5| 88. 5) 59. 2) 44. 6) 42. 21100. O| 86. 6) 79. 1) 68. 51106. 6) 93.3) 79.6 
87. 7| 62. 4) 57. 4| 60.8} 86.0) 56.3) 42.9) 42. 5| 98.8] 85.9! 78.2) 68. 1/102. 5) 92.3) 79.1 
85.0} 61. 2! 56. 2| 66. 2) 84. 0) 55. 2) 41.9] 44. 4) 96.8) 85.0) 77.4) 68. 3/102. 2) 92.1) 75.9 
85. 2| 60. 4 56. 8| 70. 6| 82.6) 54. 4| 42. 5] 50.1! 04. 5} 84. 1] 76. 2) 68. 7|100.9) 91.6 75.7 
83. 6| 57. 6 56. 5| 72. 2} 80. 0} 52.0) 42. 4) 50.3) 93. 0] 83.5! 75. 5) 68.9) 97.9) 89.7) 74 
77. 4| 58. 2| 57.2) 75.0) 77. 2) 54.9) 43.7] 53. 2| 91. 6| 83. 4) 74.8 69. 4/101. 3} 92.7) 73 
87. 4| 65.7| 55.3) 62. 88.9 61.7| 44.1) 44.1) 97 a 86. 6| 79. 1| 70. 4,102. ° 93.7 81.1 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus oper 


62. 5) 57. 


January.......... 99. 6| 99. 2) 89.3) 77.7} 99.7) 98. 6) 88. 4) 73.0) 97.1) 86.9) 79.5) 70.6) 97.8) 85.6 75.4 
February...__._. 98. 8) 97. 8| 87. 2) 77. 4/100. 4) 99. 7) 86.0) 71. 6) 95. 1) 86. 6) 78.9) 70.4) 95.7) 87.1) 74.5 
March.._........ 99.7, 96. 7| 85. 5| 76. 9|102. 1/102. 4) 85. 4) 71. 9) 94. 4) 86. 4! 77.6) 69.8) 95.4) 88.1) 73. ¢ 
my EA OE OE: 100. 7) 97. 1! 84. 8| 76. 9|102. 6) 97. 6) 82. 4) 69. 4) 95. 2} 86.8) 78.0) 69. 5) 97.1) 86.6 71.5 
_ WBA Crs 103. 4| 97. 6| 84. 0} 76. 9)104. 5} 98.7) 84. 2} 69.9) 95. 2) 85.9) 76.9) 69.1) 96.0) 85.1) 72.2 
er: 104. 6| 97. 2} 83. 2| 77. 3)107. 8] 98. 3) 80. 5| 69.9) 94.8) 85.3) 76.5) 69.3) 97.0) 84.8 70.2 
BERS 105. 9} 96. 7} 82. 3} 77. 5|106. 7| 97. 4) 78. 7| 70. 0} 95.3) 85. 6) 75. 6) 69. 4) 95.6) 83.3 66 4 
August........... 106. 4| 95. 9| 81. 5] 78. 1|106. 6| 96. 2| 76. 7| 70. 9| 92.9) 84.8) 74.1) 69.5) 92.1) 81.9 63.5 
September. ._.._- 105. 2} 94. 7} 81. 0} 80. 3)106. 1] 94. 3) 74. 7) 71. 8] 91.8) 84. 0) 73. 5) 69.7) 90. 5) 81. 2) 5 
STS 104. 8| 92. 7| 79. 9} 82. 2/105. 6] 93. 2) 74. 4) 76. 2) 91.0) 82.7) 72.3) 70.6) 88.9) 79.0) 61.5 
November... ..... 103. 4} 91. 3} 79. 1) 82. 6103. 7) 93. 3) 73. 2) 74. 5) 89. 3) 81. 5) 71.8) 71.0) 87.7) 79.7, 6! 
December-_....... 103. 2} 90. 3} 78. 4} 81. 8)106. 3) 91. 2) 73. 2) 74. 4) 88.8) 79.9) 71.4) 70.8) 88.6) 77.8 61.9 
A-verage....|103.0| 95.6) 83.0) 78.8}104.3| 96.7 79.8) 72.0 03.4 84.7 78.) 70.0) 93.5) 83.4 68.( 








ACTURING 


Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay ro 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1930! 1931 | 1932): 
102. 1) 90. 6} 76, 2) 52. 5)105. 8} 39. 3) 61. 5) 43. 2/102. 5) 93.9) 80.8) 69.8101. 4) 73.3) 47 
106. 9} 89. 5) 71. 2) 58. 7|121. 5/101. 9) 57. 3) 56. 8/102. 4) 91. 5) 77. 4) 69. 3)102. 1) 68.3) 47 
82. 6) 82.0) 73.7) 54. 6) 78. 5| 71. 3) 61. 2) 48. 8) 98. 6) 88.8) 75. 2) 67.6) 86. 4) 65.2) 46 
84. 1] 85. 2) 70.1) 51. 6] 75. 0) 75. 2} 72.0) 37. 4) 94.4) 85.9) 65. 5) 63.7) 81.7) 58.6) 33 
93. 8} 80. 3) 66.9) 43. 2) 98. 8] 76. 1) 58.0) 30.0) 90. 4) 82. 4) 62. 6) 61. 2) 77. 5) 54.4) 3 
90. 8} 76. 1) 53. 0} 39. 5] 94. 3) 66. 7| 37. 4| 34.3) 88.4) 78.4) 60. 5) 61.3) 75.6) 52.4) 27 
91. 6} 65. 1) 44. 5) 43.8) 84.0) 53.7!) 34. 5) 38. 2) 88.0! 76. 4) 58.6) 63.2) 68.9) 50.4) 24 
80. 2) 67.3) 49. 2} 47.7) 78.8) 56.4) 41.4! 46. 6) 89. 2) 77.0) 59.4! 68.6) 71.1) 50.6) 26 
93. 8} 80.0) 55. 8} 56.8) 91. 6) 64.9) 47.0) 60.7) 90. 5) 80. 4) 62.4) 71.8) 74.9) 53.6 3 
99. 0} 86. 8} 63.9) 56.9/117. 2) 91. 1) 66. 7) 61.6) 91.8) 81.3) 67.0) 68.0) 79.4) 56. 2) 27 
97. 2} 83. 5) 62. 7] 61.0) 98. 0} 79. 5) 51.0) 47. 8} 92. 5) 81.1) 69. 4) 74.8) 79.1) 54.6) 3s 
99. 1; 79. 8} 62.3) 54.5100. 0! 78. 4) 56.2) 44.3) 92. 5) 81.2) 70.0) 75.4) 77. 7| §2. 3) 37 
93. 4; 80. 5 = 5l q 95. 3) 75.4) 53.7) 45.8) 93.4 83.2 67. 4) 67.9) 81. 3) 57.5 35. | 

Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmet: slic mining 
95. 7 68. 3) 49. 3) 32.4) 92.7) 55.0) 29.7) 18.1] 79.6] 64.4 0} 35.1 71.9) 50. 4) 30. 
92. 3) 65. 3) 46.9) 31. 5| 92. 5) 54. 6) 27.8) 17.8] 79.8) 66.6 7. 4) 73. 5| 54. 4) 29 
90. 9} 63. 5) 45. 0} 30.0) 90. 8) 52.8) 26. 5) 17. 4) 83.0 70. 0| 46. 0! Hh i 80. 0} 58. 2) 28 
89. 3} 63.9) 43. 3) 29. 4) 88.3) 51.4) 25.0) 16.4) 87.4) 76.1) 48.6) 39.3) 85.4) 62.6) 30 
87. 5| 62.4) 38.3} 30.0) 85. 6) 49.3) 23.8) 17.0) 90.8) 75.0) 50.6) 43.4! 90. 2) 62.3) 22 
84. 6; 60. 0! 32. 2) 31. 5) 81.6) 46. 1} 20.1) 18.3) 90. 3) 72.3) 49. 5) 47.3) 90.9) 60.1) 30 
80. 5) 56. 2) 29. 5) 33.0) 71.9) 41.3) 16.9) 19.0) 89.9) 71.0) 49. 5) 49. 5) 85.5) 57.3 29 
79. 0} 55. 8) 28.6) 36.8) 71.0) 40. 2) 16. 5) 21.9) 89.3) 68.9) 51.1) 51.6) 85.8) 55.1) 29 
78. 1) 55. 5} 29. 3) 38.9) 69.9) 40.0) 17.0) 23.9) 87. 7) 66.6) 52.4) 52.6) 82.5) 51.2) 30 
77. 2) 53.8} 30. 5| 40.7, 68. 6) 37.4) 18.0) 25.9) 84. 7) 64.5) 52.4) 53.2) 79.3) 48.7) 30 
72. 8| 52.8| 31.9} 40.6) 63.4) 35. 1| 18.7) 25. 6] 78.3) 590.3) 49.4) 51.1) 66.8) 43.3) 27 
70. 1) 51. 2} 33.3) 40. 6} 59.9) 34.3) 18.7) 26. 2) 70. 2) 53.9 &. 3} 45. 3| 59. 9! 36.9) 22 
83. 2} 59.1) 36.5) 34.6 78.0) 44.8 nee 20. 6 ok 67. 4 49. 0} 44.9) 79.3) 53.4) 29 


58.9 


— 


1 Not including electric-railroad-car building and pening: see transportation equipment and © itroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Janus 
Febri 
Mare 
April 
May 
June 
July 

Augu 
Septe 
Octo 
Novi 
Dece 


Jant 
Feb 
Mar 
Apri 
Ma} 
Jun 
July 
Aug 
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Taste 3-—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1930, 1931, 1932, AND 1933—Continued 


—— 








Wholesale trade Retail trade 








Employment ay rolls Employment Pay rolls 





1931 | 1932 | 1933 1931 1933 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1990 1931 | 1982 





— ee | 


89. 4| 78. 
86. 7| 73. 
87. 5| 73. 
88 72. 
88 71. 
87. 6| 68. 
83. 3) 63 
80. 3} 60. 
83. 5| 64. 


January 5 89. 
February 
March 

April_- 
May..---- 
June. 

July 

August. 
Septem ber - - - 
October. - -- 
November 
December 


87. . 1] 61.7] 98.9) 90.0) 84.3 
88. 2. 5} 58. 6] 94. 4) 87.1) 80.5 
89. . 3} 57. 1 93. 9} 87. 8 $l 
85. . 9} 56.0) 97.3) 90.1) 81 
84. . 7} 57.4 
84. 3. 2| 57.3) 93.9) 89 
83. 3) 64.7) 59.1 . 0} 83. 91. 
82. 33. 2) 60. 8) 85. 6) 81. 87. 

3 

.0 

1 

5 


99. 
96. 
95. 
97. 
97. 
96. 








96.7) 89. § 





AOCCwHOO 
aay 


2 
SRP SAIRHK BS 


sJs3 3s) -3 -1 1s) 


BSSSSSaeseen 


$1. 53. 1| 62. 3} 92. ’ A 92. 
79. 9) 63.9) 66. 0} 95. 39. 8) S81. ¢ 95. 1} 84 67. 
79. 7| 63. 3] 64 96. 8} 85. 4) 66. 

77. 8| 62. 6} 64 107. 73. 


95. 9 83. 60. 4 9. 4) 9 81.7} 96. z 86. 6| 69. 4 
| 











~Ie hoe or Oe ee DO 
we oe OI We 











“100 BOI DOU! 
DOK D1 tS 51S 1S 




















Average.... 


(oz) 
~I 
3 
© 

















Hotels | Canning and preserving 


i 
| | | 
-slioo. 31 | 73.9] 55.71 46.1] 48.9) 35.0! 34.1] 50.3) 46 
81103. 8| 93. 7| 73.9) 55.9] 45.7] 48. 3] 37. 1) 35. 1) 51. 5) 48 
4/104. : 2.4) 53. 5] 49.7) 53. 0) 36.3] 33. 2] 50.8) 50. 4 
91100. § 9. 6| 51. 7| 74.8] 59.6 47.0] 49.21 72.6] 57 
"gl 98. 7| 67.0) 51.8] 65.7] 56.0| 40.5] 45.5] 66.9) 56. 
6| 98. 4] 63.8] 52.3} 83.0] 70.6| 55.5] 55.6] 81.5 
6| 99.8] 85. -8| 53.3 126. 3/102. 2| 73.0} 76. 6|112.7 
4 








January 95. 
February........- . 4) 96.5 
96.8 
95. § 
92. 
91.6 
. 3) 93. 
August . 5| 92. 
Septem ber 90. 
October . 5| 87. 
November . 2) 84.9 
December 3. 5} 83.1 


Ne 


Se Se! 
3 99 29 





Ice 


58. 
| 74 
1} 98. 6| 83.8} 59. S| 54.0185. 7/142. 9} 99. 01112. 7/172. 01104. 
7| 97.1] 81. 1] 55. 6:246. 6/180. 1/125. 3/175. 6]214. 81129 
0} 95. ! 7| 58. 6) 56. 2/164. 7/108. 1| 81. 1/126. 3/140. O| 77.6 
8} 93. . 1] 57. 5] 55. 2) 96. 7| 60.8] 50. 5] 69. 3) 82.9) 48.1 
6| 91. }. 6| 57. 6, 61.6) 40. 7] 33.7] 49. 4] 57.4) 36.9 


98. 5) 85. 4) 64. 5) 54.4 103.9) 80.9) 59.5) 71.9) 96.1) 65.6 


tS ho heh. 
¥ - 


J] 3 7s) +1117 


& RS ty 
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workroom fOr tI Ow NM 
me OO Door OOO s1 0 
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Average.... 
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Banks, brokerage, 
Dyeing and cleaning insurance, and 
real estate 





Employment Employment Pay rolls ow Pay rolls 














1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 19% 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1931 | 1932 1932 | 1933 | 1932 





73.0 
70.9 
71.2 
81.1) 
82.0 


—- 


65. 
A2. 
61. 
65. 
67. 
65. 
60. 
56. 
61. 0 
58. 8 
§2.3 
48. 4 


60. 5 


| 
| 
| 





~1 
ad 
~1 


January 90. 5} 84 
February._.......] 90. 0} 82 
March........__.} 89. 5] 82. 
90. 5) 82 
90. 3) 81. 
VL. Rl. 
91.8) 80. 
78. 
78. 
77 
76. 


or 
#o. 


Average....| 89.4) 80.1 
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A comparison of the yearly average indexes of employmen: fo, 
1932 and 1933 indicates that employment in four of the 15 nonm,))y)- 
facturing industries was higher in 1933 than in 1932. These (oy; 
industries were canning and preserving, crude-petroleum producing, 
retail trade, and bituminous-coal mining. ‘The increases in em))|oy- 
ment in the canning and preserving and the crude-petroleum-pro:|\ic- 
ing industries were pronounced, while the 1933 average indexes of 
employment in retail trade and bituminous-coal mining were only 
slightly above the 1932 level. Yearly indexes of pay rolls were 
higher in 1933 than in 1932 in only two industries, canning ,;,( 
preserving and bituminous-coal mining. The greatest decrease jy 
employment in the comparison of these annual averages was shown 
in the anthracite-mining industry in which the 1933 average index 
was 17.3 percent below the average of the year 1932. Other large 
percentage declines in employment in this comparison were shown 
in the telephone and telegraph (11 percent), quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining (8.4 percent), and electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
and maintenance (7.3 percent). Employment in 1933 in the metal- 
liferous mining, power and light, hotel, and laundry industries ranged 
from 5.1 to 5.6 percent below the annual average of 1932. The 
decreases in employment in the remaining three industries in which 
the 12-month averages for 1933 were below the 1932 averages were 
small. The most pronounced decrease in pay rolls in this comparison 
was in the telephone and telegraph group (15.9 percent), although the 
decreases in the quarrying, hotel, and laundry industries were only 
slightly less. 


= 00 - 


Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


N THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of 
man-hours worked per week and average hourly earnings based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in November and Decem- 
ber 1933 in 15 industrial groups and 78 separate manufacturing 
industries. Man-hour data for the building-construction group and 
for the insurance, real estate, banking, and brokerage group are not 
available, and data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly are omitted from these tables due to lack of 
adequate information. 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-how's 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment )y 
the plant operating time. 
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Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week 
and average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, Wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 indus- 
trial groups. The average man-hours and hourly earnings for the 
combined 89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the 
same manner as the averages for all industrial groups combined, 
table 1 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in 
which the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more 
of the total number of employees in the industry at the present time. 


TasLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WELK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
1933 


 ———————— —S 








Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industrial group - 





| 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 








Cents Cents 


Manufacturing 52. 


Coal mining: 
Anthracite 
Rituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude-petroleum producing 
Public utilities:. 
Telephone and telegraph 
Power and light 
. eenend and motor-bus operation and maintenance. 
Tade: 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings, are not 
identical with the per capita weekly earnings appearing elsewhere in 
this trend-of-employment compilation, which are obtained by divid- 
ing the total weekly earnings in all establishments reporting by the 
total number of employees in those establishments. As already 
noted, the basic information upon which the average weekly man-. 
hours and average hourly earnings are computed covers approximately 
50 percent of the establishments reporting monthly employment data. 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND Av AGE THO 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOV! SER ANI 
AND DECEMBER 1933 Nia 
| Average hours per Average | 
week earnir 
Industry ‘id 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | [Decem. as 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber jy33 Paper 
- ——— I 
Food and kindred products: | Cents | * P 
EN dab Saiieatiatidahaldaipobbpoenesasigdcosstenees Sonal 40.9 40. 8 50. 5 | 7 
adel i arn salptticanatiethdig adie Citi iilie dened inges o seanieieck 37. 6 38. 2 73. 1 76,7 ie 
ON SSR ERT SOR ETS ae 33. 9 37. 1 39.5 10 3 Com 
i RR a an ee 38. 5 38. 1 49.7 { C 
Ree a ee ee ae step nehtheranan 40.8 42. 1 63. 1 | fr 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.---.-............-.---.------ 39.8 40. 2 49. 4 6 5 
RES SESS ARE Es een ae eT eae ae 49.7 47.9 40.3 11.9 F 
UN SEs GOD, 4 cccceeneccecc cn ccccn ccc snceeoeneceee 36. 0 34.7 56. 2 76 | 
Textiles and their products: 
Cee hens nanghinenahawesanchenewas ow! 32.7 32. 0 51.1 - 
8 oid a dlnmibdin oosinontnene 34. 6 33.5 36. 6 ) - 
ee ere nnpmbrngimme 35. 0 35. 1 43. 5 { bi 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.......................---..... 35. 8 35.5 51.9 Ru 
i tatittetiestivdediiaeleseunsbanarcscess iegietainns 36. 0 33. 9 45.8 
Silk andr ~ iit ditt ie bie pavkennets ppethe cna 33. 7 31.7 42.3 ) 
Woolen and worsted goods. -..-.-....- ead 32.9 34. 3 49. 0 { Tob 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets-...-....-...--.------------ 34.6 33. 8 50. 5 | 
CIR OD, oot the hh os ddasbplinsidbscecdéeutinncdas 27. 5 33. 2 51.0 17.4 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge . 
Ns tt di die A bie anh lahat atiinnaanibamabouee ss 7.1 37.4 51.0 52. 4 
in. 6 cccacbagiiinsbacdbendshebtcunanes 33. 9 34. 6 56. | 
it oen i ctn skcekdibbebaeeenmenenmbiiaheoosdaien 32. 1 34.3 50.8 
SE NUE ss Seen cccksrcnssuincbecghbakeastscasteus 28.9 30. 0 | 58. 3 8 5 
Plumbers’ supplies_...-.....- 8.1 28. 7 50. 0 { 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus ‘and steam fittings - 31.9 32.9 55. 5 5,7 
nd t natn dine A ahenehs cua ceocgdbhbocanseine 35. 6 31.9 51.5 2 
Structural and ornamental metal work._..........-....---- 33.7 32. 6 55. 1 55,3 
Tin cans and other tinware- - .--.. 35. 6 7.2 52.0 2 ro! 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, ‘files, and 
OE A BEER g RE SERIES OP aS AY 37.4 35.1 48. 8 
A nen neti mae nnaen ae 32. 3 35. 2 53. f 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: D 
Agricultural implements. ---.........-...-..-------------- 35. 5 35.8 51.8 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. 38. 8 39. 7 64.8 by 
Electrica) machinery, apparatus, and supplies_...---------- 32.8 31.8 56. 6 © 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and ‘water SIS Ra 35. 4 37.1 60. 6 \ 
Foundry and machine-shop products..............--------- 33. 2 33. 1 56. 2 5 p 
a dnlh Alin nntivtUecdincsocgesescesberpessnocccese 36. 4 37. 1 57.9 | 7 Ww 
es NI. on Sn disc ccocentcccsenccuccescccs é. 34. 6 31.6 50. 0 
Beg ES Ea 38. 1 36. 9 59. 6 60.0 W 
I said k 5 dc ndnndcacntcbiscocec: 38. 8 40.7 49.5 | 0). 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products: D 
EE EE 35. 3 34. 4 47.3 7 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._......................- 34.7 35. 3 §2. 5 | ti 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices__.......__- 41.2 38. 1 44.6 | 45.7 
0 EEE TE ESE SE EL Pee 38. 5 36. 8 48.7 
Ce ow meoncececdansenned 37.3 38. 1 49.1 Cc 
Silverware and plated ware_-...............---.....--..-.-- 39. 2 39. 7 50. 6 19, 8 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc___._.......__- 36. 0 33. 9 50. 6 | 
Stam EE EE aS Ee 35. 7 33. 9 46. 2 | 47.7 = 
a equipment: 
REE NCE EE ne a ae ee a ap eae a eed 37. 5 38. 4 65. 3 | 63.4 
senna a et eetesaenen 30. 6 3U. 4 65. 6 | 64. 2 
Cars, electric and steam railroad. ...............-.......... 34, 2 33. 2 57.9 8.2 
ee ee es Oe Soe sdlwerheoccescacunnecos 32.8 32. 1 60. 7 1.8 
ee eg a 29. 5 31.2 67. 6 65. | 
Railroad repair sho ¢ 
EE tnlinnntihecnosaccnsdnsdanascscccsstocctees 43.7 44.1 57.8 58. 0 P 
i ss oncabanesnionsl 37.6 37.6 62. 4 61 ( 
Lumber and allied products: 
ih Ree 6 a niin ac eeediianen cenccedusecesadues 35. 1 33.0 42.7 43.7 
Lumber: 
a ca inibdlo sulnmad 34.1 34. 5 43. 2 13. 3 ( 
ESE Te SERS ROR a TF oe eae oer! 34. 5 33. 1 42. 5 12.4 ( 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....................-....---..-... 30. 4 30. 1 39. 7 40.9 
Rn ctigs SACD dot meniinsanhequhoguencnerogcqucccesecoes 32. 0 28. 5 52. 8 2 
a a Nt ee i nn emiemowiiig 33, 1 34.0 §2. 1 6 
aonb granite, slate, and other products-_................. 31.7 31.6 59. 2 61.0 
EE ee ee eth aeapes ann ohtigmedy 39. 0 37.3 44.1 £5. 0 
Leather and its manufactures: 4 
Leather . 37.8 38.2 50.5 51.9 
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qTasLe 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAG 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUS ACEURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBE 


E 
R 
AND DECEMBER 1933—Continued 





—_—— = ~ 
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Average hours per | Average hourly 
| week | earnings 
Industry on = . 
Novem- | Decem- | Nove *m- | Decem- 


ber 1933 | ber 1933 | ber 1 1933 | ber 1933 








paper and printing: Cents Cents 
Boxes, paper 36. 6 | 36. 4 | 46.9 | 48, & 
Paper and pulp 36. 6 35. 3 48. 49, 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job duaal 35.8 | 36. 6 | 70. ; 70.8 
Newspapers and periodicals 36. 5 | 36. § 3. 83. 
Chemicals and allied products: | 
Chemicals 39. 7] 59. 60. 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal 42.0 | 25. 26. 
Drugegists’ RE a sae. POE BA) 39. 1 ; 47. 4 | 46. § 
Explosives. ---. ELIE TE SES ET PT 33. 33. 52. | 60. 
Fertilizers | <a 32. : 33. 1 | 37.3 37. 
Paints and varnishes- -------.-- eee |. ee 37. { 38. 2 | 53.7 | 53. § 
Petroleum refining _ 35. : 35. 59. 68. 
a oc cvincteabscenosnnensdcsnenegh 37. 6 | 37. § 1. 8 | 48. ‘ 
Soap harnieids 38. 5 | 37.9 | 50. 9 | 52. 2 
| 


Je. 
Rubber products: 

Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner 

tubes_. _. 33. § 

Rubber tires and inner tubes........-....-.---.----- 28. { 
Tobacco manufactures: 

Chewing and smoking 6, 34. ! 34.9 | 

Cigars and cigarettes____- : 37. 36. 9 | 





Employment in Building Construction in December 1933 


MPLOYMENT in the building-construction industry decreased 
17.7 percent in December as compared with November and pay 
rolls decreased 19.7 percent over the month interval. 

The percent of change in employment and pay-roll totals in 
December as compared with November are based on returns made 
by 10,840 firms engaged on public and private projects not aided by 
publio-ve orks funds. These firms employed in December 67,768 
workers in the various trades in the building-construction industry 
whose combined weekly earnings during the pay period ending nearest 
December 15 were $1,448,123. These reports cover building opera- 
tion in various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS. NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933 








pe | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
or oO } 
4 =). )——— _ Percent 
Locality Boswnss- lofchange : of change 
De Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 | | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 
| 





Alabama: Birmingham 72 387 246 | —36.4 | $5,296) $3,129 
California: 
L os Angeles ! 23 946 186 +25. 4 17, 550 24, 243 | 
San Francisco-Oakland ! 32 890 745 —16.3 21, 023 15, 669 | 
Other reporting localities ! 16 363 333 —8.3 7,910 7, 232 | 
Colorado: Denver 202 77 598 —22. 5 14, 079 12, 379 | 
Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport 124 580 | 371 | —36.0 11, 920 7, 417 | 
Hartford 257 1, 199 827 —31.0 |} 25,826 16, 522 
New Haven 178 983 | s01| —16.8! 22526] 16,272) 
Delaware: Wilmington lll 853 592 | —30.6 17, 374 10, 505 


Pistriet of Columbia 498 7, 357 | 105 | —17.0| 205,800 | 157, 287 
orida: | 














tacksonville 59 406 377; —7.1 | 6, 465 6, 936 
Miami 


1, 007 | 846 | —16.0 19, 519 16, 634 


' Data supplied by cooperating State Bureaus. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING 


STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, NOVEMBER AND DECF 
1933—Continued 




















Num- | Number on pay roll 
ber of . 
Locality firms aes 
report- ol change 
Ing. | Nov. 15 | Dee. 15 








137 | 






































































Georgia: Atlanta..................-- 

Illinois: 
a 116 | 
Other 1 Retain localities !_..._- 67 

Indiana: 
LATE ae oe ee 54 
a 87 
gS ee 158 
EES SETA ea 41 

Iowa: Des Moines... ...........---- 94 

pS UO 67 

Kentucky: Louisville............... 146 

Louisiana: New Orleans. -_.......--- 121 

Maine: Portland.................-_. 99 

Maryland: Baltimore !_....___._.__- 106 

Massachusetts: All reporting local- 

 ccemenan 703 


DEIN a een 58 

Oe 2 eee 106 
Minnesota: 

se abana 54 

Minneapolis.................-.- 223 


0 SEEN LEER 598 
Nebraska: Omaha...__.------------ 152 
New York: 

New worm City ?_.............. 334 
Other reporting localities !_._._- 253 
ome Caro : Charlotte.......--.- 57 
itttintdenrendeaetnccaqcus 79 
Cincinnati aa ttl 70 
ESE PRIS aad Sat 610 
| SS a ee 120 


DENBY i 57 










rie 
Philadelphia area !--......-.--.- 






Reading-Lebanon area be. eee. 


Rhode Island: eStats 
T : 


Pittsburgh area !...........-..-.- 


947 
1, 661 


318 


1, 139 


821| —13.3 
1,233 | —25.8 
1,385 | —28.1 
142| —55.3 
323| —27 
865] -3.8 
255) —1.9 
262 | —31.8 
168 | —23.3 
854 | —25.0 
683 | —25.1 
303 | —12.9 
631| —23.2 
4,011} —13.1 


} 
| Amount 


$13, 897 


49, 793 
64, 089 


5, 177 
5, 572 
18, 031 
4, 125 
6, 880 
3, 650 
20, 192 
15, 844 
6, 997 


70, 009 
6, 847 


28, 350 
18, 608 


37, 083 
85, 007 
14, 115 


181, 825 
130, 501 
5, 311 


5, 278 
42, 382 
53, 196 

7, 273 
5, 104 
9, 595 
3, 776 
19, 452 


14, 297 | 


105, 289 | 
4, 412 | 


4, 677 | 


of pay roll 


tie o=ea_eme EB 


of 


Dec. 15 


$13, 356 


29, 903 
43, 657 | 


2, 412 

6, 198 

16, 245 

4, 896 

~ § 212 

2, 685 
15, 351 
11, 362 

6, 028 

10, 683 





91, 794 





| 63, 878 
2, 860 
| 4278 


415 


, 224 

































A 20.9} 10,543 7, 668 | 
i 1 be eeeniepen 38.7 2, 172 1, 568 
 iinnnncuibdinéinichamewt 174 1, 367 973 | —28.8 25, 249 16, 531 | 
San Antonio._...............-.. 116 388 370 —4.6 4, 976 5, 158 | 
Utah: Salt Lake City..........-..- 86 278 223 | —19.8 5, 134 3, 649 
Norfolk-Portsmouth............ 87 720 475 | —34.0 13, 013 7,451 | 
St itnccsesnssseonsumead 136 921 651 | —29.3 17, 075 11, 745 | 
Washington: 
iin inated ache 157 667 557 —16.5 12, 378 10, 393 | 
8 = sas estunocescccecencces 54 306 231) —24.5 6, 022 4, 808 | 
Wet Varia: Wheslag = | gs| | tet] Seu) tes) 
WwW : All reporting = ocalities 1_ 57 1, 219 804} —34.0| 17,280] 14,543 | 
Total, all localities......._._.. 10,840 | 82,323| 67,768 | —17.7 |i, 902, 859 |1, 448, 123 | 
1 Data lied by cooperating State Bureaus 
2 Includes both p Bes a Heowpeck 0., .o Kansas City, Kans. 
3 Includes Covington and 


a fleck sapeanie den hetinden teas Bins counties. 
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Trend of Employment in December 1933, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and pay-roll totals in December 1933 as compared with November 
1933, in certain industrial groups by States. ' These tabulations have 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establish- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-construc- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere in a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the com- 
bined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay rolls in 
the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, and dyeing and 
cleaning groups is presented. In this State compilation, the totals of 
the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
operation groups have been combined and are presented as one 
group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations in 
the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during certain 
months the activity in this industry in a number of States is negligible, 
data for this industry are not presented separately. The number of 
employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in November and De- 
cember 1933 as reported by identical establishments in this industry 
are included, however, in the combined total of ‘all groups.” 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percentages of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising the 
total of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

The State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, which is 
confined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in table 
1, nonmanufacturing industries. 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for ‘‘all groups.” Data are not 
presented for any industrial group when the representation in the 
State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH) NTs CoM 
IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY STATES . 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repor neil (Figu! 
by cooperating State organizations} Bias 
Total, all groups | Manufacturing 
| | | | 
Num-| Num- Amount | /Num-| Num- | Amount 
State ber of | ber on | Per- ofpayroll| Per- | berof! beron| Per- of pay rol! re 
estab- pay roll, centof (1 week) cent of estab- pay roll cent of | (1 week) tof 
lish- |Decem-|change| Decem- |change! lish- |Decem-| change’ Decem. nge 
ments ber 1933, ber 1933 jmante (ber 1933 ber 1933 
Alabama._....___. | 523 | 67,126 | +3.0| $804,717! +7.0| 210| 47,043! 43.7! geis.ss3 a7 Alab: 
Arizons........... | 401 | 9479) +5.4 186, 110 | +4.0 | 44] 2,074 +.9| 38,448 2 8 Arizc 
Arkansas... _____. | 1426 | 18,206) —.5 | 248,217 | —3.9| 176] 12,681! —.3 | 157 3: Arka 
California_.....___ 71,889 (256,267 | —.4 | 6,029,804 | —.2| 1,091 \136,831 | —4.6 3,055.15 ; Calif 
Colorado....-.-._- | 322 | 36,539) —.9 | 737,810) —.4/ 119 | 15,065 | —3.1 | * 292) 487 2 Colo 
| j | 
Connecticut__..__- | 1, 112 | 158,629 | —2.6 | 3,009,486 | ~1.2/ 639 136,959 —3.4 |2, 455, 738 1.9 Cont 
aware...._____ 157 | 10,579) —1.7 | 220,625) +.4/) 49) 7,333) —27/ 7 143,563 4 Dela 
Dist. of Colambia_| 619 | 33,968/ +60) 735,983/+39/ 46| 1983) —1.5! 61751 >: Dist 
Florida. ......_._. | 636 | 29,232| +5.3 | 470,903 | +4.3 127 | 13,975 | —8.6| 197, 184 -8 8 Flor 
Pe teniaeniem | 1,007 | 89,107 | —2.2 | 1,183,439 | —3.5 307 | 70,806 —2.5 | 826,851 oA Ueo! 
Oe | 932 10, 122 | —1.9 | 188, 106 | —4.0 35 | 5,359) —23) 93,505 8 Idat 
Illinois. ........._. 91,716 \$31,334 | —1.0 | 6,855,415 | —.4 | 1,100 \208,270 ~I1.2 \8, 942 89) { lilin 
Indiana..._...___- | 1,321 |130, 369 | —2.9 | 2,358,426 | —3.4 | “559 | 95,408 | —2 7 |1, 683, 782 indi 
Sure | 1, 164 | 47,338 | +1.9)| 882,780|/ +26, 395 | 24,668 —.3! ' 453,822 17 low: 
SN bint ecece * 1,338 | 70,188 | —1.3 | 1,659,750) —1.9)| 452) 27,643 —8.9| 582,687 1.0 
| 
Kentucky... ...__- 866 | 69,946, —1.9 | 1,098,207 | —4.4/) 194 | 24,466 —1.8 | 399, 366 8.8 pe 
Louisiana... ______| 458 | 35,206 | —1.5 | 558,478) —2.6)| 197 | 21,913; —24)| 296,419 7.3 Ma 
Maine............ | 546 | 45,617; —.6| 764,741 | +24| 175 | 38,855! +24] 625,602 +437 Ma 
Maryland......__. | 829 | 89,063' —.8) 1,755,740 | +8) 458 | 61,347 | —4.8 |1, 161, 488 —2 5 Ma 
Massachusetts. . __ 4 8,027 878, 178 | —8.0 | 7,712,818 | —1.9 | 1,187 188,018 | —d.2 |8, 487. 588 59 ae 
Michigan. -.._____. 1, 669 303,580 | +9.6 | 6,216,914! +9.2| 686 257,861 +9.7 s, 110,448 +109 = 
Minnesota. ._.____ 1, 144 | 71, 130 —2.3 | 1,464,292 | +.2 290 | 31,241) —5.3 625, 564 5 Mi 
en a ae 369 | 9,800) —1.8 126,902 | —7.5 | 71| 6,194) —5.7! 70,237 -143 Mi 
Missouri_........- 1, 216 |111,967 | +.2 | 2,229,309 | +2.4| 509 | 57,679 —2.5 1,055, 536 +1.3 Me 
Montana........../ 343 | 11,436 | —.8) 270,621) —() | 54 | 3, 907 | —-8| 79, 268 +.7 : 
Nebraska. ._.___- | 730 008 | -1.7| 505,089; -22| 116| 12,165 | —5.9| 248,960 —4.2 
Nevada..........- | 133) 1,517! -6.8)| 37,567) —3.2 20! 248| —7.1 6, 047 ~.8 Ne 
New Hampshire..| 486 | 35,059! —2.7)| 568,159) ~3.5 182 | 30,436 | —3.5 469, 733 1.4 Ne 
New Jersey_______ | 1,539 (214,963 | +1.1/ 4,730,542 +.2) 7691 194,283 | ~—1.0 4 079,719 Ne 
New Mexico. ____- | 189} 4,940 +85 93, 147 +13.7 | 24 657 | —7.9| 10,585; —14.6 ° 
New York... 8, 203 (590,871 | +2.3 |13, 841,863 | +1.7 |§ 1,806 $47,890 | —1.8 7,804,088 —-1.0 + 
North Carolina...| 920 |137, 566 | —3.2| 1,725,369 | —3.9| 562 131,815 | —3.5 1,632,719 ‘1 Ne 
North Dakota....| 338} 4,086 | —3.4| 81,431! -3.1| 57| '879| ~—86|" 17,545 7.6 OF 
GUE ec dtahivtcenk | 4,896 |424,945 | +.3 | 8,142,449 | +2.9 | 1,838 302,145) —1.1 5,571,784 +2.2 01 
Oklahoma. .__.._. _ 804) 31,480/ —.1) 617,457; +.5| 127) 10,144) —24) 180,052 1.9 
Oregon............ | 697 | 30,673 | —9.8/| 604,140| —7.4/ 155! 17,835; —9.3| 316,410 9.7 2 
Pennsylvania. ____ | 4,661 (655,709 | —2.0 |12,615,326 | —1.5 | 1,764 \$77,833 | ~3.0 6,559,171 2.7 Ri 
Rhode Island _-._. | 883 | 54,626) —5.9) 998,053 | —5.1| 252 | 41,377| —87| 691, 538 8.2 Sq 
South Carolina... 414 | 59,140) —1.7| 732,680| —32} 174) 54,505| —24/ 665,131 -40 & 
South Dakota...... 259) 6,232; —.2) 151,424) +20 44/ 2,168, —.8) 45,356 +6. 1 
| T 
Tennessee... __.__. 727 | 65.160| —.7| 983,642 | —.1/ 252) 46,451| —2.9) 666,431 2.3 T 
, | | MTSE Oe 785 | 54,504; +.4| 1,069,673 | +1.8) 878 | 83,598| —.8) 633,544 +1.7 U 
Si inecbescantens 327 | 15,511; —4.4 312, 582 | —(®) 76} 6,235; —7.7| 115,631 2.8 Vv 
Vermont._........ 378 | 9,966) —1.7 179.049 | —2.1 110; 5,240); ~—12 | 92, 187 +1.7 V 
Virginia... ..._.... 1, 259 | 89,004 —.9/ 1,450,656) ~—.4/} 391 / 61,818| —.8) 952,271 -.4 
v 
Washington...._.. 1, 137 | 57,607 | +. 4 | 1,139,799) —.8} 246 | 20,045) +21) 531,991 8 v 
West V Riise 869 |117,868 | —1.1 | 2,133,488 | —4.5) 177 | 45,062) — 5! 827,394 2.9 V 
Wisconsin... ...... 91,043 |148,612 | —.8 | 2,571,248 | —1.5| 776 |117,616 | §—#.8 |1,988,815 %—5.0 V 
Wyoming-_......-- 192} 6,192 | —3.9| 151,621 | +2.3 25 | 1,525 | 15.0 | 38,216 | —15.0 
| ; 








1 Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 
? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
3 Includes building and contracting. 
4 Includes construction, manieipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
8 Watcheod es tot - om oo 
percent o 
6 Less than one tenth of | percent. 
7 Includes laundries. 
* Includes laun and cleaning. 
3 Includes co in but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
p IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Wholesale trade Retail trade 





| 
Num- Amount Num- Amount | 
beron| Per- | of pay roll beron| Per- jof payroll) Per- 
ay roll| cent of | (1 week) ay roll) cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
ecem-| change| Decem- ecem-| change| Decem- | change 
| ber 1933 ber 1933 | ber 1933 
| 


2, 735 | +16.8 | $43,991 

181 | 2,161 | +18.1 | 32,259 
119 | 1,702 —.9)| 19,411 
117 | 80,441 | +22.0 | 691,713 
278 | 4,887 | +12.4 89, 319 


120 | 5,875 | +10.8| 110,316 
| 








———— —_—_— - 


$16, 872 | 
5, 548 
14, 099 
161, 342 
25, 837 


29, 620 
2, 331 


22, 568 
16;211 


3, 396 
65,778 
39, 991 
27,713 
48, 866 


9, 964 
15, 404 
10, 661 
17, 026 

394, 507 


73, 406 
134, 518 
2, 386 
125, 285 
7, 323 | 


26, 572 | 
3, 426 | 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


me 
= 





1++4 
| eop 
coon@w Cn he 
| 
, 





| 
bd 

| 
ad 


aAoonf SRe~OD 


Connecticut...-... 
Delaware. -.---- 


ov 33 722 | +16.3 13, 458 
Dist. of Columbia. 


415 | 14,724 | +12.9| 277,891 
100 | 2,758 | +21.6| 47,929 
367 | 5,533) +8.2| 83,999 


67| 927] +1. 
150 | 28,054 \ +6. 
8, 467 
3, 896 | 
7,058 





Li +++ 


NOrnhr 
i+ftt 


133 
2,318 
1, 736 
1, 132 
2,101 


474 
666 
452 

756 
Massachusetts. . . 15, 317 


! 
PO 


641, 641 
142, 013 
63, 592 | 
117, 836 


14, 759 
} 
| 


| 
+ | 
a 8 a 


me 
. 
~~ oe 


4,149 | 
3, 688 | 
1, 162 | 
8, 838 
74, 992 | 





65, 786. | 

56, 712 | 

20, 425 | . 

144, 709 | 
1, 405,178 


Litt 


itt+t+ 
| Pepe 
mR Ye ON 


Michigan 2, 993 
Minnesota 5, 255 
Mississippi... -.-- 126 
Missouri j 4, 892 
Montana 244 


| 

295, 355 
| 158, 336 
| 5,729 | 
228° 999 | 
19, 133 


+ 
iS) 


| 16, 451 | 

3 | 10,012 | 
| 595 
12, 619 
1, 053 


2, 360 
261 

| 1,124} 

| 11, 193 
249 | 


103, 867 
776 
349 
44, 617 
3, 142 


+= 
~1 | & 


_ + 
t+it++ S45) 
— ee AIO orn Ww SOoarmnw ®#& Or 


+ 
S| 


Ld +153) 








Qa MaaAwe aCNEND AHO WY 


1, 068 40, 483 


| 5,756 
| 14,712 
| 224, 755 


5, 975 


2, 044, 653 
14,000 
| 4, 899 
791, 080 
55, 585 


New Hampshire _- 
New Jersey 
New Mexico--- -_- 





Ly 

c's 
Arohoe > molar 

| 

bad 


tlt 
rb 


2, 454 46, 339 
37, 102 697, 049 
6, 153 * 110, 291 
1, 653 16, 487 
162 2, 587 


- TS 
bo Sacre oO aonoceo tom SIO 


+1 tth+ 


tenn nonno~n oOrorr 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina_._- 
South Dakota... .- 


ii$tt $ 


lit 
CORO WOW emo wom 


4, 845 | 72, 879 
7, 414 : 123, 429 
575 ‘ 12, 494 
547 8, 314 
6, 052 106, 035 


8, 612 142, 598 
1,174 17, 882 
13, 173 174, 286 
71 5, 825 


I+i1+l 
erresPp ppr 


Washington 2, 

est Virginia 610 
Wisconsin 2, 225 
Wyoming 61 


Sa t+ 


~~. 
Qaoan ee Conn Nar o- 





pide dott 


— 
_ 
































* Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
" No change 
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L ESTABLIs}; 
S—Continued 


p 



































Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- Amount 
ber of | beron | Per- | ofpayroll| Per- | ber of| beron| Per- of pay roi 
estab- ‘pay roll cent of | (1 week) jcent of| estab-|pay roll cent of (1 week 
lish- Decem-| change} Decem- |change} lish- ecem-| change| Decem 
ments as 1933 ber 1933 ments |ber 1933 ber 1933 
| 
Alabama._.______- 20 798 | —7.4| $9,492 1,630 | —7.1| $22.38 
ii oki a wesin 3 51 | +27.5 530 2, 204 —.7 54,7 
Ar i vy 239 | +46. 6  §., f 2 eee bee Ses Seal 
California.....____ 37 | 1,082; —7.8 16, 554 2, 996 —.5| 72,7 
Colorado......-._- 5 30 | —31.8 319 1,044) —23/ 27,55 
Connecticut_______ 26 257 | —25.9 | OS See ee 
Delaware...._____ 3 60 | —17.8 fy i Se Re App 
a ON, Beinn slshitebecl nth anachinsenncanibisseaseheas—c--l-nss....)-0e....|......” 
ee 18 952} -+7.7 | 4 | 2 Set eons IRE eEegEE 
Georgia.......____ 23 1, 142 —3.0 | Bip OOD Uinbcesclsimdicenclesitiecces es 
ES! eS Ce Sree Es See 9| 2,144 —.7/ 49,53 
Ne 23 633 | —10.1 | See Peel ee 
“ERE 71 1,324 | —16.6 <8 | O72” tir eee =a 
RATE PITT 33 390 | —18.1 | Ee Cokie 
Ldditads knon 26) 1,185) -6.4) 21,864 | —1.2 14| 1,165 | +6.1| 23, 429 
Kentucky.....___. 38 945 | —10.0 | NE a ee ee ae 
uisiana.....___- 7 603 —4,7 9,113 tt athacdibidiconcinbiinsecticcs.... 
“Sere y 422 +3. 4 ee re ee = 
Maryland..__..___ 14 212 | —27.2 i | *  =SSGSE Beni: eseees BREE 
Massachusetts____ 22 337 | —22.9 i 68)  Saeee SoC PRs 
Michigan. ......_- 47 1, 03 —25.0 14, 988 |—33. 1 39 | 4,187 +5. 4 61, 344 
Minnesota____.__. 27 321 | —15.5 4,944 |~—16.9 32 1, 467 +2. 2 25, 104 
Mississippi ave ll 219| +2.8 ee ee Bee es ~ Satna 
ES 52 1,261 —5.8 17,214 | —7.8 15 1, 725 (10) 22, 844 
Montana_.._..___- 9 44 | —21.4 647 |—15.1 16 | 2,378) —4.7 68, 483 
Nebraska. _______- 10 136 | —50.7 Sk ee a ee i 
SSR Fs SE oes Eee Ceeeaeren Wagga 14 361 | —14.5 8, 740 
New Hampshire. - ll 135 | —17.7 fy § a ae ae ee és 
New Jersey_______ 39 583 | —18.8 9, 820 | —26. 6 3 17 | +21. 4 339 
gf EEE ST AT SRR ee) a 5 924; —2.9 17, 834 
New York.___.... 80 1,815 | —17.6 OY 8 ae ee ee 
North Carolina. _. 14 385 | -12.5 > nee | SRE LOOT Sl DT 
SE SSR 2: SRR p.ctianieerdssinkbtedishbaseccdlbbecesclecc---... 
| Orr gay 131 2,971 | —16.0 6 Sere Pee ae a 
Oklahoma.._.____. 14 206 | —23.1 1, 574 |—30. 2 32 1, 552 +2. 6 25, 734 
Guapem. .u5:..:.... 5 62 | —18.4 1,116 | —1.2 7 83} (1%) 1, 67 
Pennsylvania.....| 158 | 4,716 | —10.3 PO ee ee 
SESE TS SNL agers Cage EE ES eRe RRR 
South Carolina.___ 4 64) —3.0 «| a a Sr 
South Dakota____. + 34 | —19.0 | 8 2 a ST OS 
Tennessee.._______ 22) 1,254 —.8 16, 634 | +1.1 4 311 —.3 5, 820 
MPEP TREES 21 599 | +83.7 a ee Porras eae A 
SS Sernerenare 7 162 | —15.2 2, SAL +.4 12] 2,035 +1.9 41, 349 
Vermont........_. 38} 2,050) —7.6  . |) agi oad ae RS 
irginia........... 30; 1,100 | —14.3 | ET ST 
W | eae 14 169 | —36.5 EEE ES ST ee 
West V scene 20 785 —8.2 4g 8 STE FR STOR RTT 
Wisconsin...______ 14 144 | —87.38 2,194 |—18.9 | (1) 231 | +12.7 6, 038 
eet Ee Eason Niadscna dubicassedicataneclecsa-codlec.....cl-......... 
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sued 





* Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
10 No " 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
call IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


in italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 


[Figures by cooperating State organizations] 








Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum producing 





Num-| Num- Amount eee | Num- Amount 
State ber of| beron | Per- |ofpayroll| Per- | berof| beron| Per- jof payroll] Per- 
estab- |pay roll) cent of | (1 week) |cent of] estab- |pay roll) cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
lish- |Decem-|change| Decem- jchange}| lish- |Decem-| change} Decem- | change 
ments |ber 1933) ber 1933 | ments |ber 1933 ber 1933 





——— 
a 


Alabama---------- 47 | 8, 622 | —0.8 | $110, 460 | 
Arizona. ---------- 4 

Arkansas -..------ 
California...------ 
Colorado 














Connecticut... -.-.| 


Delaware -...----- 
Dist. of Columbia- 
Florida 
Georgia. . 








142,732 | +6.7 | 226 | +10. 2 | 
128, 498 | -++5.6 24 | —14.; 
37, 062 

26, 980 | 


Kentucky ‘ . 396, 677 
Louisiana.......-- 

MaMB... .cecateass 

Maryland_....---- 

Massachusetts - - - -| 


Michigan 

Minnesota. ...-..-- 

Mississippi... - . - - 

Missouri. .......-- , 2.8 | 
Montana | 773 | -. 323 | —6. ‘ 3 | 
Nebraska... ....-.-- SESS EEE ae os Sn Laila oa ae Reon Lidisathine 


New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey. ...-.-- 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina... 


2 nas 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina___- 
South Dakota___.. 


Washington . 33, 708 
West Virginia 1, 073, 693 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 




















'° No change, 
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(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from rep. - issyeq 
by cooperating State organizations} Si 











Public utilities Hotels 






























































| 
State Num-| Num- Amount Num-| Num- | Amount 
ber of} beron | Per- |ofpayroll| Per- | berof| beron| Per- of payrol! Per. 
estab-|pay roll) cent of | (1 week) |cent of| estab- |pay roll) cent of | (1 week) cent of 
lish- ecem-|change| Decem- |chang9) lish- ecem-| change | Decem- os 
ber 1933 ber 1933 ber 1933 
Alabama. _-.-..--. 89; 1,769) +1.0 $36, 820 | —0.4 25 | 1,271 +8.2 | $10, 625 49 8 
Arizona-......-.-- 68} 1,553) +6.4 36, 030 | +2. 4 19 455) +6.1 6,724 485 
Arkansas. .......- 57 | 1,878 | —1.2 85,585 | —2.4 16 695 | +8.38 5, 684 +7.9 
California........- 46 | 42,784 +.6 | 1,179,186 | +(®) 167 | 8,896 +.7 | 129, 890 ar 
Colorado... ......-. 192} 5,286) +.5/ 131,615) +.6 51] 1,250) +1.9] 17,088 4.5 
Connecticut. . ._-- 135 | 9,639; +1.0 292,511 | +.5 25; 1,080) +1.4 12, 683 2.2 
laware__....-.. 1, 116 -.7 31,307 | —.1 6 261 | +2.4 3, 615 +53 
Dist. of Columbia. 21; 8,666) +1.3 231,475 | +.9 44; 4,199; +4.2 62, 070 478 
IR as a ilnapeaiei 184 | 4,464 +.6 112, 564 | +2.9 71 1,856 | +27.0 20, 206 +42 9 
INSET 186 | 6,519 —.2 179,161 | —.5 22 898 | +12.1 7,059 | +171 
e 56 773 +.9 15, 174 | +1.7 20 343 | —1.2 4, 022 $1.3 
i cttditnnenwe 82 | 70,641 —.9 | 1,901,846 | —8.3 | 244 | 8,898) -—5.2) 181,698 —1? 
eee 135 | 9,116| —2.7 217,703 | —.9 74 | 2,778| —3.0 28, 030 _" 
i iingemecsavewes 431 | 10,316 | +9.1 221,912 | +5.8 56 | 2,196| —1.8 20, 314 —24 
gar eae 13126 | 7,490 —.8 172,172; —.9 $1 696 | +41.6 7, 418 —.8 
Kentucky-......-- 289 | 6,139 —.8 139,751 | —.8 34/| 1,938; +7.3 19,893 | +10.0 
Louisiana. -_-....... 148 | 5,487) +(6 137, 195 | +2.2 21 1, 655 +.6 17, 433 +27 
Maine---........- 168 | 2,692; +1.5 70,401 | +1.5 22 701 | —12.2 | 8, 727 —6,0 
Maryland_........ 93 | 12, 401 -1.9 845,248 | +1.6 26 | 1,849) +4.1) 16,701 +9 
Massachusetts....| 131 | 46,199| —.6 | 1,878,862|+1.4| 81] 6,061| +46 | 69,761| +58 
Michigan. .......- 414 | 22,717| +(%) | 663,944) —2.1 93] 4,618] +31) 55,043) +94 
Minnesota. ....-.- 12,491 | —1.1 313,027 | +.4 73 | 3,228) —1.2)| 36,926 —1.3 
Mississippi. . ....- 190 | 1,760) +65.0 35, 574 | +2.0 17 395 | —4.6 | 2, 725 —3.2 
Missourl vignlineginiped 179 | 19, 239 -.1 502,393 | +.5 85 | 4,412) +3.5| 52,761 +4.1 
Montana. .-.-...-- 100 1,968 —.7 55, 987 | —2.0 28 433 | +1.2 5, 704 +.1 
Nebraska. ......-- 299 | 5,593 —.2 138,847 | —.7 40} 1,800 | +19.9 16,435 | +12.3 
Nevada.........-- 38 —8.3 10,763 | —2.1 8 82| —5.7 1, 456 —6.8 
New Hampshire..| 140/| 2,269] +1.9 59,350 | +2.5 10 169 | —6.1 2, 134 —.2 
New Jersey - ....-.- 265 | 21,388 | +1.1 595,420; +.6 54 | 2,988 | +7.7 34, 663 +9,2 
New Mexico. ..-... 53 565 | —2.1 11,606 | —.5 14 315 | —2.5 3, 221 —1.3 
New York. ..<..-- 857 | 98, 620 +.4 | 3,015,387 | +.1 240 | 30,895 | +3.0)| 486,977 +6.0 
North Carolina -__ 92 1,604 +.3 35, 240 | —1.2 33 | 1,284 | +15.4 10,474 | +15.6 
North Dakota_...; 171 | 1,221 —.5 29, 052 | +(®) 22 398 | +3.9 3, 634 +.2 
Rp pwantatiéqoons 481 | 33, 521 +.3 , 897 | +2.4 140 | 8,898; +2.9/ 109,530 +62 
Oklahoma. ..-..-..- 242 | 5,854 +.1 132,200 | +.3 49 1,147 +.6 11,742) -1.3 
Oregon_.........-- 183 | 5,495 —.7 136, 411 —.6 68; 1,144| —2.2 14, 263 +.9 
Pennsylvania. ---- 597 | 43,560; —(®) | 1,195,878) +.4| 168| 9,102) 41.3) 115,323) +38 
Rhode Island - - - .- 42 | 3,330) +1.2 97,905 | +3.5 11 145 | +6.6 1,761 | +10.8 
South Carolina. .- 70) 1,671) +45 34,178 | +4.1 16 412 —.5 3,442) +8.5 
South Dakota.._-- 129; 1,023; —2.3 24,808 | —1.4 18 +3. 1 3,623 | +3.7 
Tennessee......... 245 | 4,513 +.7 100,408 | +.4 36 | 2,096 +.7 17,749 | +3.5 J 
[) EEE 126 | 5, “ —3.9 | 160,269| —.6 88 | 2,899 —.9| 36,283 -3.2 
— 69 | 1, —3.5 37, 132 | —3.4 11 393 | +2.1 4,810, +2.0 
Vermont.......... 122 1,112 +.3 26, 103 | —3.2 24 510 | —6.6 4, 933 —7.3 
Weiscsanvecces 179 | 5,910 +.3 140,675 | —.4 29| 1,751) —7.8 18, 636 —4.9 
Washington....... 196 | 9,651 -.1 259,359 | +.8 80} 2,495 $29 28,967 +28 & 
West V ----| 117] 5,508 +.9 142, 090 | +1.5 36} 1,100 2.1 11,680, +28 & 
Wisconsin........| ™ 41 | 10,650 —.8 294,815 | —1.8| 48) 1,260 —.2 ME Noeees . = 
Wyoming--.......-. 48 453) +.2 10, 444 | +(8) 7 102 | —4.7 1,382 -22 & 


















6 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
1! Not available. 

12 Includes restaurants. 

13 Includes steam railroads. 

4 Includes railways and express, 
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(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
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Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 








Amount Num- Amount | 

Per- | of pay roll beron| Per- jofpayroll Per- 
cent of | (1 week) y roll| cent of | (1 week) | cent of 
change | Decem- ecem- Decem- | change 
ber 1933 ber 1933 | 











—————e ~ - —— 
——_ 


$1, 075 | —5.9 


Alabama 

Arizona 
Arkansas..-..-..-- 
California 

Colorat lo 





Connecticut 

Delaware......-.-- 
Dist. of Columbia 
Piorida..... idb<se- 
Genwis.. ..i<casene 


>eHaooen SMO eH tS 


] 
Le te T 


~_ 





Idaho 
[llinois 
Indiana 
lowa. 
Kansas 


- 
it Sett! 


A 





j 
~~ 


| 





Ornan 
+, | 
te eS 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. ......-- 


mane te 
reOmwwn 


Maryland...._.... 
Massachusetts. . . - 


26, 603 
61, 429 1,793 


1+] 


Michigan......... 
Minnesota-......- 
Mississippi....... - 
Missouri. _..- 
Montana 


32, 885 v. 491 

22, 339 ° ‘ 401 
2, 925 , mnie 

39, 603 . ‘ 450 
5, 459 : ‘ 20 


+7 
+85! 
ororocne 


Nebraska. _- 9, 325 
616 

3, 926 
82, 466 
2, 760 


New York a 116, 631 
North Carolina_.- 2 | . 8, 125 | 
North Dakota , : 2, 953 

Ohio : . 57, 666 
9, 685 





1+! 
rye 
aoe 


wn 


ed 
a) 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


io ] 


ti 








Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota_.__. 


Tennessee 
Texas... __ 983 
} 644 
Vermont 141 


Virginia 989 j 10, 925 


Washington 389 > 6, 456 
West Virginia 16 551 } 6, 814 | 
Wisconsin 15 98 922 . 

yoming 7 142 





























* Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
'® No change. 
S Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH \i Np. 
IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933, BY STATES—Continued bie 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from report 
by cooperating State organizations] 


———- -— 
— 








Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real est. 





| 
Number | Number Percent | Amount of | 


Perce 
“lish | Debenber| acta, | Beas 
ments 933 8 cember 1933 





17 +0.4 $13, 641 | 

27 5, 210 | 
19 5, 796 | 

1, 138 755, 456 | 
29 35, 328 


59 
15 
41 
18 
29 


15 
94 
44 
17 
82 


74, 569 
19, 308 
48, 472 
18, 573 
33, 466 


+11+ +138 
“IW nt @ wmus-l 


- 
—- 
= 

~ 


3, 269 
381, 887 | 
50, 138 


I 
ern 
= OOw 


31, 290 
25, 238 


I 
Jes 


30, 158 
14, 653 

6, 562 
31, 980 


216, 428 | 


nNwor 


o 


New Hampshire 


10,996 | 
New Jersey 


363, 095 
2, 340 


1, 884, 034 
15, 560 | 
6, 546 | 
273, 992 
18, 373 | 


39, 446 
592, 705 
46, 479 
3, 252 
5, 950 


42, 347 
43, 129 
17, 255 
6, 442 | 
44, 622 | 


thiit Brits E+ 


enn. —-§ # FD Wee CO OCONNAND Boo 





+P+++ 


++)! 

















1* No change. 
16 Does not include, brokerage and real estate. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in December 1933 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 

ment and pay-roll totals in December 1933 as compared with 
November 1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN DECEMBER 1933 AS COM- 
PARED WITH NOVEMBER 1933 











i A Number on pay roll Amount of Bs roll 


ments re- \P — oer 
porting in dan e dine e 
both November | December 8° | November | December g 
months 1933 1933 933 933 





ova 











New York City 5, 189 347, 628 361, 420 
Chie 1, 822 240, 889 234, 196 
Philadelphia, Pa 7380 147, 704 145, 521 
Detroit, Mich 163, 388 181, 260 
Los Angeles, Calif 805 74, 182 76, 758 
Cleveland, Ohio 95, 815 99, 640 
St. Louis, Mo 67, 353 68, 297 
Baltimore, Md 53, 658 53, 135 
Boston, Mass 94, 185 94, 759 
PRERUIGE, TEs - wi eccccca 52, 694 54, 880 
San Francisco, Calif 49, 151 49, 735 
Buffalo, N.Y 42, 065 42, 870 
Milwaukee, Wis 43, 825 43, 706 


I peesepe 
CON KOK Kk OUOUWO 
- Be tO wwO 


+obepe, 


— 
o- 
PRPAPHESLSHs5 


BeSSssss 
| 


$ 
ittte pttte lit 
= 


' Pr, 
+444 
lal al heed 
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874, 697 


g 
































' Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


Employment in the Various Branches of the Federal 
Government, December 1933 


HERE were 591,675 employees on the pay rolls of the executive 

departments of the United States Government on December 31, 
1933. This is an increase of 27,572 employees or 4.9 percent as com- 
pared with December 31, 1932, and an increase of 3,640 employees 
or 0.6 percent, as compared with November 30, 1933. 

The information shown in table 1 is compiled by the various depart- 
ments and offices of the United States Government and sent to the 
United States Civil Service Commission where it is assembled. The 
figures were tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and are 
published here in compliance with the direction of Congress. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees in the executive depart-_ 
ments of the Federal Government inside of the District of Columbia, 
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the number outside the District of Columbia, and the total num)},oy of 
such employees. 

Approximately 12 percent of the workers in the executive bra), :|; of 
the United States Government are located in the city of Washi: 


ton, 


TaBLE 1.—EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED ATES 
DECEMBER 1932 AND NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933 



































District of Columbia Outside the District | Entire Se: 
Item | 
Perma-| Tem- | Total | Perma-| Tem- | Total | Perma-| Tem 
nent ere, nent nad nent | porary, tal 
iv 
Number of employees: | 
ber 1932........... 64,214; 2,088) 66,302) 468,769, 29,032 497,801) 532,983 31, 1% 
November 1933._....___- 65,830} 7,301) 73,131] 459,965, 54,939 514,904) 525.795 62) 24 
December 1933...........| 66,894 8,556 75,450) 463,618 A2, 607) 516,225) 530,512) 61, 1 
Gain or loss: | 
December 1932-Decem- | | 
_ , ew +2, 680) +6, 468) +9, 148) —5, 151/423, 575|+-18, 424) —2, 471) +-30, 04 
November 1933-Decem- 
>. eee +1, 064) +1, 255) +2, 319) +3, 653) —2, 332) +1,321) +4,717 —1,0 { 
Percent of change: 
December 1932-Decem- j 
ber 1983_............... +4. 2} +309.8) +13.8 —1.1) +812 +3.7 —.5) +9 { 
November 1933-Decem- 
Sa +1.6) +17.2) +3.2 +.8 —4.2 +. 3) +.9 
ieee Turnover— December | 
Additions. -_.-........... 1,900} 1,881) 3,781) 7,451) 24,819) 32,27 9,610) 26, 70 
Separations............_. 836 626; 1,462) 4,057; 27,151) 31,208) 4,893) 27,77 
Turnover rate per 100... . 1.26) 7.90) ae 88} 46.16, 6. 05 93} 43.27 





! Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. 


Comparing December 1933 with December 1932, there was an in- 
crease of 9,148 or 13.8 percent in the number of employees on the pay 
rolls of the executive departments of the United States Governient 
in the District of Columbia. The number of permanent employees 
increased 4.2 percent while temporary employees increased over 3(( 
percent during the same period. The increase in the number of 
temporary employees is due to the creation of the emergency Govern- 
ment units such as the Public Works Administration, National 
Recovery Administration, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, etc. 

Comparing December 1933 with November 1933, there was an 
increase of 1.6 percent in the number of permanent employees, an 
increase of 17.2 percent in the number of temporary employees, «1( 
an increase of 3.2 percent in total employment in the execitive 
departments in the District of Columbia. 

The turn-over rate for the entire executive service within tlic |)is- 
trict of Columbia was 1.97. 

Outside of the District of Columbia the number of permanent 
employees decreased 1.1 percent and the number of temporary 1 
ployees increased 81.2 percent, comparing December 1933 with 
December 1932. 
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Comparing December 1933 with November 1933, there was an 
increase Of 0.8 percent in the number of permanent employees 
and a decrease of 4.2 percent in the number of temporary employees, 
making a net increase of 0.3 percent in employment in the executive 
Federal departments outside of the District of Columbia. 

The pay roll for the executive departments throughout the United 
States for the month of November was $75,977,254. December pay 
rolls totalled $80,414,086. 

Table 2 shows employment in the executive departments of the 
United States, by months, for the calendar year 1933. 


TasLzE 2.-EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY MONTHS, 1933, FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, OUTSIDE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AND TOTALS 


| ' 
} 7 side 
District Putside District | District 
Months of Co- of Co- Totals Months | of Co- Oy Totals 
lumbia | ji mbia | lumbia _ lumbia 
| 


January. | 66,800 | 496,361 | 563, 161 16, 062 | 488,990 | 555,052 
February.........---.| 66,802 | 496,685 | 563,487 || August : 37,715 | 488,624 | 556, 349 
499,429 | 566,986 || September_...........| 69,7 496,616 | 566, 3bu 
501,665 | 568,728 || October__...._...___-- 71, 0! 506,116 | 577,170 
507,346 | 573,906 | November : 73, 1% 514,904 | 588, 035 
499,995 | 565,432 | December________- _...| 75,450 | 630,512 | 6591, 676 





The high point in employment in the executive departments of the 
Federal Government for 1933 occurred in December. The peak em- 
ployment both inside and outside the District occurred that month. 

The low point in employment during 1933 occurred in July, when 
there were 555,052 on the pay rolls of the executive departments 
throughout the United States. The low for the District of Columbia 
occurred in June, while outside the District of Columbia fewer people 
were on the pay rolls in August than any other month of the year. 

Table 3 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
in the various branches of the United States Government during 
November and December 1933. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN THE VARIOUS 


BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


a 








Employees Pay roll 
Branch of service 


November | December November | December 
| 





Executive service | BO1, 675 $75, 977, 254 | $80, 414, 086 
Military serviee 263,017 | 263,622 18,271,482 17,656,909 
Judie il service 1, 864 | 1, 872 425, 219 | 432, 435 


886, 781 


Cy | 3, 864 (}) 
99, 390, 211 





2 852, 916 | 861,033 ?94,673, 955 | 
i. : 


' Data not available. 
* See notes to details. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State, Em 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for ¢|,ss | [From 
railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of bmp 
executives and officials) decreased from 985,434 on November 15, |933 
to 952,275 on December 15, 1933, or 3.4 percent. Data are not yer 
available concerning total compensation of employees for Decer)ey 
1933. The latest pay-roll information available shows a decrease {roy 
$121,981,119 in October to $114,470,607 in November, or 6.2 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to December JB 
1933 on class | railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues JB yo 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 7 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthly #Y"< 


( 





















































reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-:onth + 

average for 1926 as 100. r 

TABLE 1._INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS 1\ (11) v 

UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO DECEMBER 1933 ail 

[12-month average, 1926= 100] 7 

——— T 

| | | C 

Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 19 Tran: 

— | ————— Ee as —s = hos 

Tran 

Se a 98.3 | 96.6) 95.6) 95.8) 95.5) 89.4) 88.2) 86.3) 73.3) 61 53. k 

0 SS ee eae 98.6 | 97.0) 95.4; 96.0) 95.3) 89.0| 889) 85.4) 72.7)! 60 k 

| Ea 100.5 | 97.4 | 95.2) 96.7) 95.8) 89.9 | 90.1 85.5 | 72.9 | 60 Y 

Rs tieth achat Gedecwhie 5 102.0; 98.9 | 96.6) 98.9) 97.4] 91.7 | 92.2] 87.0) 73.5) 60.0 F 

Di nestnepesanenbbisse 105.0 | 99.2) 97.8 | 100.2} 99.4| 94.5) 94.9) 88.6) 73.9 9.7 k 
nnidtpdcininkacict 107.1 | 98.0) 98.6 | 101.6 | 100.9| 95.9 | 96.1) 865) 72.8 7.8 
EE EROS 108.2 | 981) 99.4 102.9 | 101.0| 95.6) 96.6) 84.7)! 72.4 6.4 
po eS eee 109.4 | 99.0) 99.7 | 102.7| 99.5 | 95.7) 97.4) 83.7 | 71.2 5. 0 

September___........-- 107.8 | 99.7; 99.9 | 102.8; 99.1) 95.3) 96.8) 82.2) 69.3 5.8 a 
_ - see 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 98.9 | 95.3 | 96.9) 80.4) 67.7 7.0 
November-...........-. 105.2 | 99.0} 99.1) 101.2) 95.7) 92.9) 93.0 7.0 | 64.5 i) 
Diceningenonan 99.4; 96.0) 97.1) 98.2) 91.9) 89.7) 88.8) 74.9) 62.6) 545 4 

Average. .......- 104.1 | 98.3) 97.9 | 100.0) 97.5] 92.9] 93.3] 825/ 70.6) 57.9 544 T 

Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on Rut 

the 15th day of October and November 1933 and by group totals on 2" 

December 15, 1933; also, pay-roll totals for the entire montlis of Fy™* 

‘ , / 

October and November. Total compensation for the month of De- FR ¢ 


cember is not yet available. Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Py Ad 
Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and terminal F 8" 
companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the 
months shown in the following table therefore are not comparable 
with the totals published for the months prior to January 1933. ‘The 
index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown in table | 
have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a montlily 
indicator of the trend of employment from January 1923 to the latest 
month available. In these tabulations data for the occupational 
group reported as ‘‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’ ale 
omitted. 
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LE 2. -EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER 
eet 1933, AND PAY ROLLS FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 1933 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
 pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
Employ ment figures for December 1933 are available by group totals only at this time.] 








| Number of employees at | 


middle of month | Total earnings 


Occupations es ee ee ene 


| October | Novem- | Decem-| October November 
1933 ber 1933 | ber 1933 1933 1933 





Professional, clerical, and general 164, 695 | 163,824 | 163, 349 |$22, 116,298 | $21, 845, 
Clerks = eae : 86,735 | 85,929 |___- 11, 036, 555 819, 82 
Stenographers and typists ----.........-------- 15, 395 5, 391 |--------- 1, 852, 434 , 841, 67 

Maintenance of way and structures___. 218, 316 | 198, 455 | 182, 300 | 17, 053, 238 4, 938, 96 

~ Laborers, extra gang and work train_-_-_--.-_---| 22, 968 coe t.........) ae | 880, 094 
Laborers, track and roadway section 117, 748 5, 745 | 6, 755, 780 5, 488, 16 

Maintenance of equipment and stores 275, 673 | 275, 664 | 267,334 | 31,041, 415 29, 149, 8: 
Carmen Ba ecosces aa 57, 325 | 7, 234, 292 3, 686, : 
Electrical workers - - --.----- , 8, 177 | 180 |.....-...| 1.114 125 
ESE = gisinieiinan aly 38,409 | 38, 673 .| 5,179, 999 
Skilled trades helpers- -------- iS addeowkn @ >! OR ee 314 | 428 | 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, : 

and stores) - ---- | 21,191 | 21,% ' 763 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power | : 
plants, and stores) 18, 920 | , 615 |...------| 1, 155, 680 , 060, 

Transportation, other than train, engine and yard_ 126, 924 23, ' , 947 3, 428, 694 
at TERY Se ee ee 24, 243 | 34 |.......-.| 3,384, 660 3, 320, 968 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen , 15,046 | 14, 86! as ..| 2,086, 106 2, 009, 525 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) _) fit. | em , 390, 749 | , 257, 202 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen_-__.- 17,192 | 17,09! 30, 044 | 123, 319 

Transportation, yardmaster, switch tenders, and 

hostlers ae. : ot 12,394 | 12,2 2,091 | 2, 027, 037 

Transportation, train and engine-- MAE SS 214, 753 | 211, , 052 | 35, 682,668 | 33, 080, 550 
Road conductors Se See , 23, 502 | 22,969 |..--.-- 660 , 679, 536 
Road brakemen and flagmen ; enie 49,495 | 48, 7! nnwcwsmet iG oan , 380, 106 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers ; Jigen 36, 956 | 4 ae 4, 764, 936 | , 436, 272 
Road engineers and motormen. ree oo 28, 794 | 28, _..-| 6,774,011 587 
Road firemen and helpers_................._-_| 31,561 | 31,17 vai .| 4,905, 379 , 520, 951 


All employees - -_ - , Rae A | 1,012,755 | 985, 434 | 952,275 |121, 981,119 | 114, 470, 607 


Employment Created by the Public Works Fund 


HE $3,300,000,000 Public Works Fund was voted by Congress 

to create employment throughout the United States. It is the 
duty of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to publish each month the 
number of wage earners, the amounts of pay rolls, and the number of 
man-hours worked by persons employed from this fund. 

Allotments for construction projects awarded by the Public Works 
Administration are divided into two groups—first, Federal allotments, 
and second, non-Federal allotments. 

Projects to be built from Federal allotments are financed wholly 
by public-works funds. They are built either by force account 
(that is the Federal department which has charge of the work hires 
the laborers directly) or contracts are awarded to commercial firms 
by the Federal departments. They include such types of construc- 
tion as post-office buildings; Federal courthouses; naval vessel; river, 
harbor, and flood-control projects; reclamation projects; and forestry 


Service. They are supervised entirely by representatives of the 


Federal Government. Whenever a contract is awarded by one of the 
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Federal agencies the name and address of the contractor, ¢: 
project, and the amount of the contract is at once furnish, | the 


pe of 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. A copy of the Bureau’s form BIS 749 
is then sent to each contractor asking for the number of wage © \rners 
employed, the amounts of pay rolls, and the number of man-|jou). 
worked, as well as the total amount of expenditures for materi: |s {oy 
all pay-roll periods ending between the 15th of the past mont\, ang 
the 15th of the current month. The primary contractor also furnishes 
the names and addresses of the subcontractors. The Bureau in tury 
mails its questionnaires to each subcontractor. For work done \inder 
force account the Federal agency doing the work supplies the 
Bureau each month with the same information as is obtained from 


the contractors. 


Information concerning non-Federal projects is obtained fro. the 


State engineers of the Public Works Administration. 


For the most 


part non-Federal projects are confined to building construction (such 
as school buildings, city and county buildings, housing projects, etc.), 


street and road paving, and water and sewerage plants. 


The Public 


Works Administration makes a direct grant of 30 percent of the total 
cost of non-Federal work, and in many cases will loan the remaining 


70 percent. 


Table 1 shows, by types of project, employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours worked during December 1933 on projects financed from 


public works funds. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING DECEM. 
BER 1933 ON PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, BY TY?F OF 


PROJECT 








| 


Num- 

ber of ¢ on 

wage mount | of man- 
Type of project earners | of pay roll| hours 

em- worked 

ployed 





Aver- 
Aver- age 
age num- 
earn- | ber of 
ings | hours 
per | worked ' 
hour | in 

month 














Building construction.......................- 17,816 | $893,326 | 1, 288,996 | $0. 693 72. 
inn aceicidl eawcowacanmeie 152, 144 | 8, 533, 300 (1) (1) (1) 
River, harbor, and flood control_.-...-_.-. ....-| 48,270 | 2,462, 384 | “4, 812, 722 . 512 99. 
ED Tots cnc cnamuematuacensonesd 7, 682 324, 377 571, 172 568 | 74. 
DIIIIOED 5 ws secnescctinindiuerssnencess 4,060 | 431,055 | 562,798 | .766 | 138. 
a ll a I RE PM 2,681 | 210,086 347,831 604 | 129. 
ok ES eat SY ie apeg sss As eee 21, 194 | 1, 250, 616 | 2, 104, 462 504; 99. 
Water and sewerage... .....................- 6, 096 302, 972 495, 724 611 | 81.: 
Cibo ana diticeatetutnnimboeediieda 8, 047 612, 497 | 1,024, 486 .598 | 127.: 
4.579 | £96. 


OSs — dictercnnbinve scenes dalnscdctce ene 15, 020, 613 (411,208,191 








1 Data not available. 
? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


3 Includes $1,133,578 worth of material which cannot be charged to any specifie type of proje: 


4 Excluding data for Bureau of Public Roads. 
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There were 267,990 employees directly engaged in construction 
projects financed by public works funds during the month ending 
December 15, 1933. These figures exclude all clerks and office 
workers. 

More than half of the total employment under public-works con- 
struction projects were engaged in building roads under the direction 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 
Nearly 50,000 men were working on river, harbor, and flood-control 
projects, and over 20,000 in forestry work. Building construction 
employed nearly 18,000 workers. 

The pay rolls for workers on all types of projects amounted to more 
than $15,000,000. Workers on public roads received over $8,500,000; 
workers on river, harbor, and flood-control projects nearly $2,500,000; 
and forestry workers over $1,200,000. On no other type of construc- 
tion projects were the workers paid as much as $1,000,000. 

Data concerning man-hours were not obtained from the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Excluding workers on public roads, there were 115,846 
employees on public-works construction projects. The average 
hourly earnings of these employees for the month of December was 
approximately 58 cents. Workers engaged on naval vessels received 
the highest hourly pay, earning nearly 77 cents per hour. The next 
highest hourly earnings were received by workers on building con- 
struction, where the rate paid was nearly 70 cents per hour. Workers 
on reclamation projects and water and sewerage systems received 
over 60 cents per hour. In no other case was the rate of pay less 
than 51 cents per hour. 

The average hours worked during the month (excluding public- 
roads projects) was 96.8. Workers constructing naval vessels put in 
139 hours per month, those on reclamation projects 130 hours per 
month, and those on miscellaneous projects 127 per month. No other 
type of work averaged as much as 100 hours per month. 

Expenditures for materials during the month totaled over 
$13,000,000. Contractors on river, harbor, and flood-control work 
spent approximately 30 percent of this total. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked dur- 
ing December on projects financed from public works funds, by 
geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 2.—-EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING 
FINANCED FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS, BY GEOG 


ECEM. 
LAPHIO 











Number of wage 


Amount of pay roll 





earners em- 
ployed on— ssi 
Geographic division Projects Projects 
other other 
range | Shag | ute | Shp 
public public 
roads roads 





Number 
of man- 
hours 
worked ! 


















117.8 3713. 480 
109. 4 1, 440, 558 
90. 0 4, 7R3 
&3. | L, 437, 54f 
103. 2 




















New England---......-.- 5, 422 5,519 | $337,709 | $439, 555 650, 117 
Middle Atlantic._......- 23, 406 6,013 | 1, 273, 874 451, 420 657, 888 
East North Central ----- 12, 133 10, 179 877, 235 585, 038 915, 997 
West North Central_.__. 28, 893 18, 146 | 1, 389, 927 819, 060 | 1, 507, 680 
South Atlantie.........- 16, 983 13, 948 704, 274 869, 226 | 1, 440, 016 
East South Central-.--- 10, 321 19, 383 358, 752 | 1,005,475 | 2,111, 532 
West South Central... 27, 297 14, 656 | 1, 258, 616 698, 933 | 1, 380, 816 
_ Pinas 20, 587 11,301 | 1,724,379 545, 741 941, 092 
0 SS 7, 102 15, 323 608, 534 968, 540 1, 351, 033 
Total continental | 
United States_..| 152, 144 |2114, 516 | 8, 533, 300 |26, 389, 386 |210,963,581 | 
Outside continental 
United States........- (‘) 1, 330 (') 97, 927 244, 610 
Grand total_...._. 152, 144 | 115, 846 | 8, 533, 300 





6, 487, 313 iM, 208, 191 | 





2, 583 


. 400 


ro 
oly 





1 Excluding data for public roads which are not available. 
? Including data for 48 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division 


Of the 267,990 wage earners paid from public works funds, more 


109. 0 JQ. 18 
|} 94.2 44, 061 
83.3 
88. 2 








) - 
495.7 190), 304 





183. 9 





06. 


3 Includes $1,133,578 worth of material which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division 


than 47,000 were working in the West North Central States during 


December. 


Nearly 42,000 were working in the West South Central 


States, and more than 30,000 each in the South Atlantic and Mounp- 


tain States. 


States than in any other geographic division. 

Pay rolls reached a total of over $2,000,000 in the West North 
Central States, the West South Central States, and the Mountain 
States. New England was the only geographic division having 1 


pay roll of less than $1,000,000. 


Fewer workers were employed in the New England 


Since data on man-hours were not available for public-roads work, 
the average earnings per hour as shown in the tables are for projects 
other than those under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads 


The Pacific Division had the highest hourly rate, 72 cents. 


Wi yrk- 


ers in the New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, anc 
South Atlantic divisions averaged 60 cents per hour or more. Thi 
lowest hourly rate, 48 cents, was shown in the East South Centraf 


States. 


Material orders placed by contractors in the East South Central 
and the West South Central States reached a higher total than any 


other geographic division. 


Table 3 shows expenditures for materials during the month enditg 
December 15, 1933, by types of material. 
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TasLe 3 MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING DEC. 15, 1933, FOR 
PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL 





Value of 
Type of material materials 


purchased ! 





ae $97, 747 
Cst-iron pipe and fittings 332, 981 
Cement - - - 361, 635 
Clay products . ; 254, 685 
Concrete products : 703, 572 
Cordage and twine a > 7 . 10, 412 
ee Oe ee wld 40, 880 
Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding, and trim, metal 66, 527 
Electrical machinery and supplies. - --- eer? as cient ns P ee oun catalan 238, 523 


Explosives. " 40, 388 


Firearms - . 301, 390 
Forgings, iron and steel, not made in plants operated in connection with steel works or roll- 


ing mills. odes tel 204, 024 
Foundry and machine- oom d products, not elsewhere classified _- Lee ; CAS 929, 827 
Glass. ..--- inl dt th asiinsiestaitaee Ahan WaidsS oaGbedide wksbindes «nna ded 18, 254 
Hardware, miscellaneous - sake DTU daninG Shepard caked uaeenh seed simaak one 128, 229 
Instruments, professional and scientific. sates 39, 280 
Lighting equipment : : 36, 079 
Lumber and timber products._..............- Ne ‘ ; 671, 239 
Machine tools. - hy 318, 111 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, and other stone products. 713, 412 
Nonfe trous-metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except ‘aluminum, ‘not elsewhere classi- 

fied... ae een 32, 105 
Paints and varnishes ae. ee 30, 77: 
Paving materials and mixtures ‘ ile Aieoubiide be abba 135, 289 
to ki aenesvesnesaacausiteotcaps ae eunee dee, 190, 076 
PURE iin ose ce nn swceenccee---- ere SS ee a ee ee 100, 437 
Pumps and pumping equipment----_............---- sh BRE SAREE oe 305, 809 
Roofing, built-up and roll; —- shingles; roof coatings other than aint. ‘ 39, 261 

Sand and gravel 313, 009 
Sheet- -metal work 31, 712 
i nasetdehwebensaeenestaenanccasnecwe : 229, 966 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products, including structural and ornamental metal work... , 301, 471 
Too, cuert Gea aeeemene teoms......................... : 15, 690 
Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition : 14, 935 
Wire, drawn frora purchased rods_. 245, 252 
Wire work not elsewhere classified 43, 537 
Other a 730, 232 

















13, 276, 748 





' Excluding material purchased by Bureau of Public Roads. 


During the month ending December 15, 1933, expenditures for 
materials by contractors on public-works projects, other than those 
working under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads, totaled 
over $13,000,000. Expenditures for steel products totaled over 
$3,000,000; expenditures for stone products, and for lumber and 
timber products totaled over $1,000,000. 

It is estimated that the fabrication of materials purchased during 
this month will create approximately 40,000 man-months of labor. 

Table 4 shows data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked during each of the three months for which employment 
has been created by projects financed by public works funds. 
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TABLE 4.—EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURIN: oO 
BER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER 1933 ON PROJECTS FINANCED FROM Bran 
WORKS FUNDS BLIOQ 























1933 
Item a . 
October | November | 1) 
——} “ 
Number of wage earners employed - ...........- Vavhcgpeusucssnne 120, 555 251, 851 7. 909 
ES ee ee nen ye ' $7, 223, 371 | $14, 172,544 | $15, 029) @1 
Number of man-hours worked ?___.._.............-. aOR IEG 5 -| 2,488, 284 9, 110, 316 OR’ 101 
Average earnings per hour ?______- papnes hidiecteeasas sieheneondh $0. 634 $0. 583 "$0. 579 
Average number of hours worked in month +_____- Se SEC - 95. 0 87.8 ae 
Value of materials purchased ?___..-.......-... Jatndintbethte lusts $10, 457, 231 | $11,615,580 | $\2. 27% 74. 








1 Includes estimated pay roll for Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Excluding data of Bureau of Public Roads. 


In October there were slightly more than 120,000 employees work. 
ing on public works projects. This number was more than dovilled 
during November, while December showed an increase of apyproxi- 
mately 16,000 as compared with the previous month. 

Pay rolls were not available for public road work during October. 
The Bureau estimated the October pay roll at $5,646,000. Pay rolls 
for other types of construction totaled slightly over $1,500,000. 
During November and December total pay roll figures are available. 
Disbursements for this purpose totaled over $14,000,000 in Novem- 
ber and more than $15,000,000 in December. 

Materials purchases for the 3 months entailed an expenditure of 
more than $35,000,000. 


Civil Works Administration 


Tue Public Works Administration, early in November, made an 
allotment of $400,000,000 to the Civil Works Administration. ‘This 
money was to be used in providing jobs during the winter to people 
who were out of work. The greater part of the civil works employees 
were taken from the relief rolls throughout the United States. The 
people from the civil works rolls have now been given employment 
on needed projects and are entirely self supporting. 

It is some time after a contract is awarded before the maxinium 
employment is reached on the type of projects included under the 
regular Public Works Administration. The Civil Works Admiinis- 
tration is giving jobs to people to bridge these gaps. Employees 
from the civil works rolls are engaged at the present in repuiring 
buildings and bridges, in street and road work, working on slum «\ea!- 
ance projects, landscaping, and mosquito eradication. 

Table 5 shows the number of civil works employees on the pay rolls 
for weeks ending December 2, 1933, and January 18, 1934, as well 
as the pay roll for the week ending January 18, 1934. 
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e 6.—CIVIL WORKS EMPLOYEES DECEMBER 2, 1933, AND JANUARY 18, 1934 








Number | 
| Pay rolls, 
Geographic division week end- 


, ing Jan. 
Dec. 2, Jan. 18, 18, 1934 








New England ---. 

Middle Atlantic- - . = 
Rast North Gireconcendbwdckocnsccecccccduesonccccecece REE --| 
West North Central---.-- eS ee is Sn hee dipsatiane or 
South A tlamti€.«..--..-...-.-- ial disdhdcipetadinen ceiinalien adriana j 
East South Central----- 

West South Central - - 

Mountain. .-- 

Pacific 








Total. . 
Percent of change-.--.- 





During the week ending January 18, 1934, over 4,000,000 employees 
drew pay for work on civil-works projects. This is an increase of 
nearly 2,500,000 or 165 percent as compared with December 2. These 
employees were paid over $61,000,000 for work performed during 
the week ending January 18, 1934. 

The number of employees shown in the above table are those in the 
continental United States who drew pay during the week ending Janu- 
ary 18, 1934. It does not represent the total number of people on 
public-works pay rolls for two reasons. In some localities the stagger 
system is used. That is, work is provided for a definite number of 
employees, and since it is impossible for the employers to provide 
jobs for all these employees at one time, one half are given jobs for one 
week and the other half the following week. This means that in some 
localities twice as many persons are given jobs as would draw pay for 
a given week. Weather conditions also affect employment, as most 
of the jobs are outside work and may be ‘“‘rained out”’ for an entire 
week, therefore no pay would be drawn for that period. 

No data are shown for localities outside the continental United 
States, although many people are doing work in outlying territories. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


EMPLOYEES on the rolls of the Emergency Conservation Work are 
now paid by allotments made from Public Works Fund. 

Table 6 shows the employment and pay rolls in the Emergency Con- 
servation Work during the months of November and December 1933. 
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TABLE 6.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSER\ \TION 
WORK, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933 ” 








Number Pay rolls 
Group a. 
November December November December 








Enrolled personnel----.-.....-..-..------------- 296, 026 288,855 | $9, 244, 887 $0, 020, 949 
Reserve officers, line... ........................ 3, 494 3, 588 \ 783, 682 3 
Reserve officers, medical. ...................-.- 1, 085 920 , 848, 373 
Supervisory and technical_.-.............-...-- 14, 054 13, 168 1, 657, 575 | 1, 362, 724 
Carpenters and laborers._.............----.---- 26, 054 11, 343 2, 400, 304 | 637 














RR a ea 340, 713 317,874 | 14,086,448 | 12, 447 gr 
| 





There was a decrease of more than 20,000 people engaged in Ener. 
gency Conservation Work comparing December with November. 
This decrease was largely caused by the completion of the erection of 
cabins for winter quarters of the Civilian Conservation Corps, al- 
though there was a slight falling off in both the enlisted personne! and 
supervisory and technical force. There was an increase in line 
Reserve officers but a decrease in medical Reserve officers. 

Information concerning employment and pay rolls in the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work is collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Interior. 

The pay of the enlisted personnel is $30 per month, except that 5 
percent of the personnel of each company are paid $45 and an addi- 
tional 8 percent are paid $36 permonth. The pay roll of this branch 
of the service is figured on this basis. 

The carpenters and laborers shown in the above table are con- 
structing barracks to be used as winter quarters by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This work is practically finished. However, 
the construction of recreation buildings in a number of the camps hias 
been started which will engage the services of a number of building 
tradesmen during the months of January and February. 

Table 7 shows the monthly totals of the employees and pay rolls of 
the Emergency Conservation Work from the inception of the work in 
May to December 1933. 


TaBLE 7.—MONTHLY TOTALS OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION WORK FROM MAY 1933 TO DECEMBER 1933 




















Months Employees| Pay roll Months Employees} Pay roll 
ee 191,113 | $6,353,641 || September..............-- 240,901 | $9, 487, 755 
ESR EEE 281, 861 9, 663, 701 || October... ................ 269, 644 10, 232, 875 
TOY -<cwcccccoccccceccecce 314, 142 | 11, 223, 542 || November-............... 340,713 | 14, 086, 448 

Shin cscaainisinbeietd 11, 333, 318 || December................ ~ 2, 447, 677 
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Employment on Public Roads (Other Than Public Works) 


HE following table shows the number of employees, exclusive of 
those paid from Public Works Fund, engaged in building and 
maintaining public roads, State and Federal, during the months of 
November and December, by geographic divisions. 
taste 1.-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 


TENANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, DURING NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 








Federal 





Geographic division 


Number Pay rolls Number Pay rolls 








| 
Novem- Decem-| Novem- | Decem- Novem-| Decem- Decem- 
ber | ber ber | ber ber ber be ber 








New England 1, 769 855 | $105,309 | $51,670 | 24,100 | 14, 213 $1, 316, 448 
Middle Atlantic 3,441 | 1,619 | 255,313 | 113,030 | 45,729 | 32,632 | 3, y 1, 677, 643 
East North Central 6,631 | 2,886 | 379,639 | 163,16) | 48,227 | 34, 849 | ; 1, 867, 178 
West North Central 2, 1,854 | 158,030 | 104, 243 | 33, 462 | 29, 600 ‘ 1, 567, 817 
South Atlantic . 3,537 | 233,783 | 159,457 | 40,655 | 34, 481 317 | 1, 238, 904 
East South Central... -....-- 3, 311 173, 296 | 127,665 | 12,142 | 13,040 ; 514, 117 
West South Central 4,839 | 308,943 | 223,565 | 11,503 | 12, 034 y 741, 796 
Mountain.....----- Sdeenppee timate ‘ 1,525 | 286,126 | 117,174 |?9,182 | 8, 167 732, 3: 538, 683 
Padiiie. . ..cccwccwccoccccee —- 4 919 | 224, 126 74, 761 | 29,144 | 8,607 | ? 897, 887 765, 774 


34, 726 115, 193, 804 |10, 228, 360 
Percent of change 44.0 —46. 6 9° | $27 



































1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Fund. 
? Revised. 


The number of employees engaged in Federal road building financed 
under the old State-aid law decreased 44 percent comparing December 
with November. It should be borne in mind that practically all of 
the new contracts awarded for road building are now financed from 
Public Works Fund. 

There was an increase in the number of employees working on Fed- 
eral road work financed from Public Works Fund comparing these two 
months. (See table 1, p. 438.) Pay rolls for Federal road projects 
other than public works, decreased 46.6 percent in December as com- 
pared with the previous month. ‘There was a decrease of 19.9 percent 
in the number of employees engaged in road work financed by State 
governments. December pay rolls for these men decreased 32.7 
percent as compared with November. 

Seventy-five and one tenth percent of the workers engaged on 
State roads were working on maintenance and only 24.9 percent in 
building new roads. 











RETAIL PRICES 





i Be Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart: ent 
of Labor collects, compiles, and issues retail prices for se) ora] 
groups of commodities. From time to time the work has beer ex. 
panded to include additional cities and articles. The Bureau jow 
covers 51 localities well scattered throughout the continental Uy ited 
States and also the Territory of Hawaii. 

Retail prices of food were collected on the 15th of each month from 
January 1913 to July 1933, inclusive. In order that current j:){or- 
mation may be available oftener, the Bureau began in August (933 
the collecting of these prices every 2 weeks. Retail prices of 45 of 
the principal articles are being collected every other Tuesday. Be- 
ginning with the collection for January 2, 1934, prices will be secured 
on 33 additional food items. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail {ood 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
15th of each month. No change has been made in the dates for the 
collection of retail prices of coal. 

Retail prices of manufactured and natural gas and residential 
schedules of rates for electricity are secured in June and December 
of each year in connection with the cost of living survey. Detailed 
information is shown in this section (pp. 458-463). 


Retail Prices of Food in December 1933 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for two periods 

during the month, namely, December 5 and 19. Prices were re- 
ceived from the same dealers and the same cities were covered as lave 
been included in the Bureau’s reports for former periods. For Au- 
gust 29, however, a representative number of reports was not receiv ed 
from some of the cities, and average prices for the United States is « 
whole for this date are not strictly comparable with average prices 
shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, have been :i(- 
justed by using the percent of change in identical cities and ire, 
therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities have been added to the Bureau’s list of {ood 
items beginning with August 29. These items are rye bread, canied 
peaches, and canned pears. Only average prices can be shown ‘or 
these articles as corresponding prices for the year 1913 are not aviil- 
able for the purpose in index numbers. 
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RETAIL PRICES 


[n addition to the information for December 1933, there are shown 
in this report average prices and index numbers for the year 1933 
for food in the United States (51 cities combined). 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compiled 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable information 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in Bulletins 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, inclusive, 
in the March, April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles included 
in the groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products, will be found in 
the June 1932 (p. 1496) issue of this publication. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of three groups of these articles; viz, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products, in the United States, 51 cities 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified days of 
the months of 1932 and 1933. These index numbers are based on the 
year 1913 as 100. 

Tasie 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS, 
MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, 


INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF EACH MONTH, JAN. 15, 1932, TO DEC. 19. 
1933, INCLUSIVE 


[1913= 100] 
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The chart on page 448 shows the trend in the retail cost of all food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States .(51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to December 19, 
1933, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and changes on 
December 19, 1933, compared with December 15, 1932, and November 
91 and December 5, 1933. 
nat hc PURER MDEDA C2 SED 20581 SaSpSED Bern, Con ox Toon Ane 


FIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE, DEC. 19, 1933, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 
1932, AND NOV. 21 AND DEC. 5, 1933 








Index (1913= 100) 

Percent of change Dec. 19, 
|} 1933, compared with— 
| 
| 


Article 


| Dec. 5, 


| Dec. 15, | Nov. 21, 
1932 | 1933 | 1933 








Table 3 shows the average retail prices of principal food articles 
for the United States on specified dates of each month of 1933 and the 
average for the year 1933. 
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In table 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in the 
retail prices of specified food articles, and in the weighted cost of all 
articles combined by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, and 1933, and by months for 1932 and 1933. These index 
numbers are based on the average for the year 1913 as 100. 


Taste 4. INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, AND 1933, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1932 AND 
1933 

{Average for year 1913=100] 








year and |Sirloin}Round| Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork Lamb, 


= 
month | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Ham | jog of} Hens | Milk | Butter 


Se me | 


1913 .--| 100.0 100. 0 . 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 
1920_- .-| 1721 | 177. 163.8 °| 151.2 | 201. 
1928... ..-| 188. 188. 174. 157.0 | 165. 
1920. - 196. 199. 186. 172.7 | 175. 
1930 182. 184. 170. 171. 
1931 .| 155. 154. 134. 138. 
1932 .-| 131. 129. 108. 101. 
Jan. 15 .| 137. 135. 115. 99. 
Feb. 15 130. 127. 108. { 91. 
Mar. 15 129. 127 108. 9 | 102. 
Apr. 15 -| 131. 128. 108. 102. 
May 15 |} 129. 127. 106. 94. 
June 1! 129. 127. 105. | 93. 
July 14 _.| 139. 139. 113. | 12), 
Aug. 15 ...| 137. 138. 111. 
Sept. 15 .-| 135. 135. 5 | 113. 
Oct. 15 -..| 130, 129. | 102. 
Nov. 15......| 123. | 96. 
Dee. 15 na &3. 
1933... a<nehin 93. 
Jan. 15 wun ee 78. 
Feb. 15 | 112. 83. 
Mar. 15......} MAL. 90. 
Apr. 15 -| 130, 84. 
May 15......! ILL R85. 
June 15__.. ..]| 116 RS, 
july 15 .| 117. SO. 
Aug. 1 118. as 
Aug. 2 119. | LOO, 
dept. 12 -| 118. 103 
Sept. 26 ..| 118. 113 
Oct 117. 112 
Oct. 2 --{ 116. | 110 
Nov. 7.......} U5. | 110 
Nov .-| 113. | 105. 
Dee. 5....s.528 Sa 93. 
Dee. 1 109. 








| 100.0 |100. 0 |100.0 
207.92 |209.9 |187. 
208. 5 1175.6 |159. 
| 212. 2 |186. 4 |160. 
| 185.7 1166.7 1157. ; 
156. 145. 138. 
125. 4 |115. 5 |122. 
127.5 |131.0 |129 
125. 4 |127.2 |128 
131.7 |128.2 |127 
135.4 |124.9 |123 
132. ¢ |120. \121.; 
128.6 |113.1 |121.; 
131.7 |130.8 |120. 
127.0 |108.5 | 118. 
123.8 |110.3 |119. 
116.9 |108. 5 |120. 
112.7 |105. 2 |119. 
111. 99.5 | 116. 
115.3 | 98.1 1119. 
114.8 |100.5 |116. 
114.8 |100.0 115 
114. ; | 99. 113. 
| 112.7 |100. 
113. 2 |100. 
120. 1 | 100. 
118.0 | 98, 
118.5 | 97. 
121.7 | 96. 
i 118, 95. 
117.5 | 98. 
115.9 | 96. 
113.8 | 96 
112.7 | 95. ; 
112 93 
111 93. 
| 109. 5 93. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES « FOOT 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, AND 1933, AND BY MONTHS FOR 10) Any, 
1933—Continued Baa 

































































CH 

) : 

Year and |Cheese| Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour | C°'™ | Rice | 20% | sugar| Tea Col | cles 

| 

ES 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 000 

WOOL: 22. ctue 188.2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 [134.7 [157.7 | 3's 

SRE Zap 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 {142.3 {165.1 t 
_—_ egaaeeEERE 171.9 | 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 {142.6 liea.8 |) yes — 

Mn cherm sal 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 {142.5 l136.2) yyy 

Reap. 127.1} 84.2] 91.9] 135.7 | 109.1 | 153.3 | 94.3] 135.3 | 103.6 {138.6 (113.4) jo) 
meee 104.1 | 55.7 | 78.8| 121.4 | 97.0] 126.7 | 77.0] 100.0} 92.7 \130.3 101.3 | 
Jan 15_.------ 115.4] 63.9 | 85.8 | 126.8 | 100.0] 133.3} 85.1 | 100.0 | 98.2 {136.2 104.4 jog Atl 
Feb. 15..----- 110.4 | 59.5} 70.1 | 125.0 100.0] 133.3] 83.9] 100.0/ 96.4 |435.3 |104.0  — \9: ba 
Mar. 15.._-_- 107.7 | 57.6} 61.2] 125.0] 97.0] 130.0] 81.6] 100.0] 94.5 {134.7 103.4 jo: Birt 
Apr. 15....--- 105.4} 55.1] 58.0] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0] 79.3] 100.0) 92.7 {133.1 |102 3 Bos 
ay 15------| 101.8] 525] 58.0] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0| 77.0| 105.9| 99.1 |132.4 \100.7 Bri 
June 15_.....- 100.9 | 49.4 | 60.3 | 123.2] 97.0] 130.0] 75.9] 117.6 | 89.1 |130.5 | 99.7 0 | we 
July 15_----_- 99.5 | 53.8| 66.1 | 121.4| 97.0| 126.7| 75.9| 111.8] 90.9 |129.2| 99 0 os 
Aug. 15_-.--- 102.3} 56.3] 77.7| 121.4] 93.9] 130.0] 74.7] 100.0) 92.7 |128.9 | 99. 08 Ch 
Sept. 15.-_-_- 102.7} 57.6} 85.5] 119.6] 93.9] 126.7| 74.7| 88.2) 92.7 [128.5 /io1.0 Chi 
Oct. 15..--.-- 102.3} 57.0 | 100.3 | 119.6| 939] 123.3] 73.6] 882] 92.7 1125.9 |101.7 joy a 
Nov. 15.__--- 101.4} 55.1 | 109.0! 119.6] 90.9] 120.0] 71.3] 824] 92.7 {125.2 lio. Cle 
Dec. 15...---- 101.4} 51.3 | 115.7 | 117.9] 87.9] 116.7] 69.0] 88.2| 92.7 |124.6 | 99.7 t . 
i etictio ans 101.8 | 57.0] 75.7 | 126.8 | 118.2] 123.3] 71.3] 135.3] 98.2|120.6| 90.9) 3 . 
Jan. 15------- 100.9| 51.3} 93.9 | 114.3] 87.9] 116.7] 67.8] 882] 92.7 |123.5 | 96.3 1 * 
i Feb. 15..----- 96.4| 48.7] 62.0) 114.3] 87.9| 113.3] 66.7] 88.2] 90.9/121.5/93.3 ow os 
Mar. 15._-_-- 94.61 50.0| 57.4| 1143] 90.9! 113.3] 65.5! 941] 90.9 [119.9 | 91.9 “ 
Apr. 15.....-- 95.0} 50.0] 53.3 | 1143] 93.9] 113.3] 65.5 | 941] 92.7 |119.1 | 91.6 in 
_, 100.9 | 56.3 | 58.8 | 116.1 | 103.0 | 116.7 | 66.7 | 100.0} 96.4 |118.4 | 90.6 ~ 
June 15_...---| 104.5 | 61.4 | 58.0 | 117.9 | 103.0 | 120.0] 69.0 | 135.3] 98.2 |116.7 | 90. , Ja 
July 15.------ 106.8 | 63.9] 70.4 | 128.6 | 121.2 | 123.3] 71.3 | 211.8 | 100.0 (117.8 | 90 ¢ 7 
Aug. 15_---_- 106.8 | 63.3] 73.3 | 135.7 | 145.5 | 126.7| 73.6 | 205.9 | 101.8 |118.6 | 90 « ) + 
Aug. 29_____- 105.9 | 62.0] 75.7 | 135.7 | 151.6 | 130.1 | 73.6 | 194.1 | 101.8 |119.1 | 90.9 ‘ 
Sept. 12.____- 106.3 | 60.8} 82.0 | 137.5 | 148.5 | 133.3] 75.9 | 182.4 | 103.6 121.3 | 89.¢ 7.0 + 
Sept. 26.--_-- 106.3 | 60.8} 87.8 | 141.1 | 148.5 | 133.3] 77.1 | 164.7 | 103.6 |122.1| 89.3 7.4 + 
Oct. 10..----- 105.9 | 60.8} 942 | 142.9] 148.5 | 130.0] 78.2 | 147.1 | 103.6 |122.8 | 89.3 3 . 
Oct. 24.------ 105.0 | 60.1 | 97.1 | 142.9 | 145.5 | 130.0] 78.2 | 135.3 | 103.6 |123.0 | 89.3 , > 
Nov. 7._---- 104.5 | 60.8 | 100.3 | 142.9 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 79.3 | 135.3 | 101.8 /123.2 | 89.3 : 
Nov. 2i.__-_- 103.2 | 62.0 | 104.6 | 142.9 | 145.5 | 133.3 | 79.3 | 135.3 | 101.8 |122.4 | 89.3 ~ 
Dec. 5........| 108.6} 60.8| 101.7 | 141.1 | 145.5 | 133.3 80.5 | 129.4 | 101.8 {123.0 | 88.9 , 
 f eae 100. 9 59. 5 sacha tas te 142.4 | 133.3 | 80.5 | 135.3 | 100.0 |124.3 | 88. ¢ N 
tebe N 
! 22 articles in 1913-20; 42 articles in 1921-32. . 
I 
Table 5 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food for 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
percent of change on December 19, 1933, compared with December | 
] 


15, 1932, and November 21 and December 5, 1933, are also given for 
these cities and the United States and for 12 additional cities from 
which prices were not secured in 1913. 
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quate 5. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD BY 
tITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF 
CHANGE DEC. 19, 1933, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1932, AND NOV. 21 AND DEC. 5, 1933 








————— Tt _ 





Percent of change Dec. 19 
+X e ¢ = | A ° 
Index number (1913= 100) 1933, compared with— 


1932 1933 1932 1933 


ie 











| } 
Dec. 15 | Nov. 7 | Nov. 21| Dee. 5 | Dec. 19 | Dec. 15 Nov. 21! Dec. 5 





| i. 


United States.........- 98. 7 106. 7 106. 8 


Atlanta : ——Peere 95. 1 105. 0 2. oe} 102. 

Baltimore a. 103. 2 3.2 2. .6 109. ! 
Birmingham . ‘ 99. 1 3.7 ; 3.3 | 102. : 
Boston nae ee 101. 6 106.2} 103.6 
Bridgeport on _— . - . 
Buffalo oe 7 103. 8 , .d 110. 108. 
Butte . i sauce da ‘ ba Tl tice cai 
(Charleston, 8.C a ae 100. : 107.8 109. : 
Chicago atids 102. < , ’ 109. 4 | 108. 
Cincinnati . ‘ Jo 97. : 9. 105. 101. ¢ 
Cleveland ..- ‘ Beate QI. ! 2. 3. 101. ¢ 100. 
Columbus . : ‘ ; ; re cae cain 
Dallas = 96. 3. . 105.6 | 103. 
Denver ‘ 94.8 . OG. ¢ 98.9 | 97. 
Detroit _—— wal - 91. D. i.e 104. ! 103. 
Fall River. - : iii main 97. ; 5. 4 5. 104. 5 103. 
Houston - . ‘ ; ; ; te : 
Indianapolis- - - - - 93. 6 | 34 99. 6 
Jacksonville. ---.- ‘ cS 90. § QQ, 99. 99. 
Kansas City---_--- ‘ e QR. ! 3. 2. 102. 
Little Rock. _-..-.- . . 87. 97. 97. 95. 
Po 93. 8 “4 98. 
Louisville : ki 93. ‘ ;3 ’ 100. 
Manchester . - - - ee 100. ‘ .6 ie 106. 
Memphis --.-.---- : 90. 49. 99. : Q8. 
Milwaukee. _- ; 100. 6 9.8 2) 106. 
Minneapolis - - : 98. 3. ; 106 
Mobile ™ . j 
Newark. 102. . .2 | 106. 7 105 
New Haven-- as . ; 104. ! 2. ‘ 110.1 | 110. : 
New Orleans-_- OS 5. .9 | 105. 0 | 104. : 
New York __- : 106. & .6 1} 113. 
Norfolk . —— | | 
Omaha _ — 91. 99. 6 8 | gy 
Peoria — : P a 
Philadelphia. -.___- ; %. a — 110. 
Pittsburgh ____- st .f ¥ 7 104. 8 
Portland, Maine. , 

Portland, Oreg ; 94.1 | 04. 6 .5 | 94.1 | 
Providence... oe Oe .{ 0. . 107.8 
Richmond _ _--.- as a . § ; 110. 
Rochester erie 
a) We. - ee gs. . 4 107. 
. Pauli a A ? = 5 ah ‘ 

Salt Lake City ; 3. § 91. 91.5 
San Francisco... ..._--- ae .2 .0 | .3 | 109. 3 
Savannah tae eieb ont | 

Scranton i 9 3.5 | 113.9} 1i11§ 
Seattle wait 7 101.9 | 99. } 
Springfield, Nl 
Washington 
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Retail Prices of Coal, December 15, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 

from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 
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Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal a 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are con 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities \ |\er, 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bi; mj. 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addit:y {, 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Co). 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for houselhol:! \\s¢. 

Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and 
index numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15-and July 15, 
1913 to 1931, and for each month from January 15, 1932, to December 
15, 1933. An average price for the year 1913 has been made from 
‘the averages for January and July of that year. The average price 
for each month has been divided by this average price for the year 
1913 to obtain the index number. 


TaBLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR Tig 
UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE 15TH OF SPECIFIEp 
MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1913 TO DECEMBER 1933 


| for 


iputed 


ado, 


hese 







































































Pennsylvania anthra- : : Pennsylvania anthra- 3 
cite, white ash— Bituminous cite, white ash—. | Bitu 
Year and Stove Chestnut Year and Stove Chestnut | 
— ’ : Avy- ~ — e Av-| oo 
Av- | 42° | ay- | 22 | erage! (1913 Av- | 3 | Av- | 42 | oF8ee | (1913 
erage | {gi | erage| (ior | | = 100) erage] (i913 |erage| (igi3 | PY — 10) 
price | ~109)| Price | = 190) Price | ~ 199) | Price =100) 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. | Dol. 

1913: Yr.av.| 7.73) 100.0) 7.91 5. 43) 100.0 || 1929: Jan_...| 15. 38) 199.1) 15.06) 190.3) 9.0 
Jan...| 7.99) 103.4) 8.15 5. 48) 100.8 July...) 14.94) 193.4) 14. 63) 184.8) &. 6. 
July...| 7.46) 96.6) 7.68 5.39} 99.2 || 1930: Jan.. | 15. 33) 198. 4) 15.00) 189.5) 9.1) 6 

1914: Jan___| 7.80; 100.9) 8.00 5.97) 109.9 July_..| 14.84) 192.1) 14. 53 183. 6) 8. 6: l 
July...| 7.60) 98.3) 7.78 5.46) 100.6 |; 1931: Jam...) 15.12) 195.8) 14.88) 188.1) 8.57 163.2 

1915: Jan___| 7.83) 101.3) 7.99 5.71} 105. 2 July._.| 14.61) 189.1) 14. 59) 184.3) 8.09 148.9 
July...| 7.54) 97.6) 7.73 5.44) 100.1 || 1932; Jan...| 15.00) 194. 2} 14.97) 189.1) 8.17) 150.3 

1916: Jan.._|} 7.93) 102.7; 8.13 5. 69) 104.8 Feb-_-_.| 14. 98) 193.9) 14.95) 188.9) 8.14 149.7 
July...) 8.12) 105.2) 8.28 5. 52; 101.6 Mar...} 14. 54) 188. 2) 14.45) 182.6) 8.0! 147.4 

1917: Jan_.__| 9.29) 120.2) 9. 6.96) 128.1 Apr...| 13.62) 176.3) 13.46) 170.0) 7.55 144.5 
July...| 9.08) 117.5) 9.16 7. 21) 132.7 ay..| 13.30) 172.2) 13.11) 165.6) 7.60 139.9 

1918: Jan_...| 9.88! 127.9) 10. 03! 7. 68) 141.3 June-_-} 13.36) 173.0) 13.16) 166.3) 7.55 108.6 
July...| 9.96) 128.9) 10. 07 7.92) 145.8 July...| 13. 37| 173.0) 13. 16) 166.2) 7.50 138.0 

1919: Jan.__| 11. 61) 149.0) 11. 61 7.90) 145.3 Aug..-| 13.50) 174.8) 13. 28) 167.9) 7.52 155.4 
July...| 12.14) 157. 2) 12.17 8.10} 149.1 Sept_.| 13.74) 177.9) 13. 52) 170.8) 7.64 138.7 

1920: Jan....| 12. 162. 9} 12. 77 8.81) 162.1 Oct. ..| 13.79) 178. 5) 13. 58) 171.5) 7.60 159.9 
July...| 14. 184.9) 14. 33 10. 55} 194. 1 Nov...| 13. 83} 178.9) 13.60) 171.9) 7.50 159.1 

1921: Jan__-| 15.99} 207.0) 16.13 11. 82} 217.6 Dec...) 13.87) 179. 5; 13.65) 172.5) 7.51 135.9 
July-...| 14. 192. 8| 14. 95 10. 47) 192.7 || 19383: Jan...} 13.82) 178.9) 13.61) 171.9) 7.46 137.3 

1922: Jan...| 14.98) 193.9) 15. 9. 89) 182.0 Feb...| 13.75) 178.0) 13.53) 171.0) 7.45 187.0 
July...| 14. 87) 192.4) 14. 9. 49) 174.6 Mar...| 13.70) 177.3) 13.48) 170.4) 7.45 156./ 

1923: Jan.._| 15. 43) 199.7) 15. 46 11. 18} 205.7 Apr...} 13. 171. 1) 13.00) 164.3) 7.37 135.6 
July...| 15. 10} 195. 5) 15.05) 190.1) 10.04) 184.7 ay..| 12.44) 161.0) 12.25) 154.8) 7.17 132.0 

1924: Jah___| 15.77) 204.1) 15. 76 9. 75) 179.5 June_.| 12. 18} 157. 6} 12.00) 151.6) 7.15 152.1 
July...| 15. 24) 197. 2) 15.10 8.94) 164.5 July...| 12.47) 161. 3) 12. 26) 155.0) 7.64 140./ 

1925: Jan__.| 15. 45) 200.0) 15. 37 9. 24) 170.0 Aug...| 12.85) 166.3) 12.65) 159.8) 7.77 143.0 
July...| 15. 14) 196.0) 14. 93 8.61) 158.5 Sept.-} 13. 172. 5| 13. 12) 165.8| 7.94 146.0 

1926: Jan...| (') (') (‘) 9. 74) 179.3 Oct...| 13. 44] 174.0) 13. 23) 167.1) 8.05 |45./ 
July_..| 15. 43) 199.7) 15. 1 8.70} 160.1 Nov...| 13. 46) 174.3) 13. 26) 167.5) 8.15 150.6 

1927: Jan.._| 15. 202. 7} 15. 9. 96) 183.3 Dec..-} 13. 174. 0} 13. 24) 167.2} 8.18 150.6 
July...| 15. 15) 196.1) 14. 81 8.91) 163.9 

1928: Jan...| 15. 44) 199. 8) 15. 9. 30) 171.1 
July...| 14.91) 192.9) 14. 63 8. 69) 159.9 

















| Insufficient data. 
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The chart on page 455 shows the trend in retail prices 0; 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and of bitumino 
in the United States. The trend is shown semiannually 
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years 1913 to 1928, inclusive, and by months from January 15, | 999 Ci 
° ° a 
to December 15, 1933, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pound and - 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on Decembe; j; ou 
1932, and November 15 and December 15, 1933, and percentage 7 
change in the year and in the month. Ri 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL F re cine 

UNITED STATES AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON DEC. 15, 1933, GOMPARED Wits Bitu 

DEC. 15, 1932, AND NOV. 15, 1933 7 Pi 

. Cleve! 

Average retail price and index | ; aT ol Pen 

he | Dee. 15, 19 Si 

pared wit ( 

Bitt 

‘te as ~ 

Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, 15 
1933 1933 1932 3° 

Colur 

Bit 

a are anthracite: P 
tove: 

Average price By 2,000 pounds. ............. $13. 87 $13. 46 $13. 45 | —3.0 ~0.] all: 

IIo chutnancsineeononaenncoceds 179. 5 174.3 174.0 |_...- econ 

Chestnut: Bit 

Average an pee las aoinattes in otbibimetbecie $13. 65 $13. 26 $13. 24 | —3.0 a D : 

Index (1913= 100). ...................--.--.-- 172. 5 167. 5 | Cae Co 

Bituminous: | ; 

Average price per 2,000 pounds. --...............- 7. 51 $8. 18 $8. 18 | +8.9 =, | R 

ati: Sega REE 138.3 | 150.6 ..... a. 

Detr 

Pe 

Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household use by Pp 
cities on December 15, 1932, and November 15 and December 15, : 
1933, as reported by local dealers in each city. 

TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUsE- [i Fall 
HOLD USE, DEC. 15, 1932, AND NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1933, BY CITIES Pe 

| , Hou 

1932 1933 1932 | 1933 Bi 

oes Ind 

City and kind of coal City and kind of coal | B 

Dec. | Nov. | Dec. Dec. | Nov 
15 15 15 15 15 
Atlanta, Ga.: Bridgeport, Conn.: | | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| $6. 22 | $7.05 | $6.98 Pennsylvania anthracite: Jac 
Baltimore, Md.: SE Ricciithinakindebetins $12.88 |$13.75 ($13. 75 E 

Pennsylvania anthracite: | {| |  #4J|  £Chestnut...............-. , 3.75 | 13.75 Ka 

Ra eat eS 13. 25 | 13. 29 A 

: (Ra ASG i en la E 

ges le. .--------- 9.00) 9.56) 9.38 || Butte, Mont.: wi q OS . 

High volatile...______.. Se BL) Pe» epepatee eee: Ciathal Mam na 2. 
Bienen, Sh. Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.67 | 9. Mi 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. 5.00] 6.00] 6.01 am, Pape | * 
Boston, Mass Chicago, IIL: Lo 

P. Pennsylvania anthracite: ] 
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sie 3. -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, DEC. 15, 1932, AND NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 








City and kind of coal 


1932 


Dec. 
15 


Nov. 
15 





_ 


Chicago, {il.—Continued. 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Cleveland Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile. .-.-.----- : 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg - -- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite: 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_-_-_- 

Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: 
eS ae 
Chestnut 

Bituminous: 

Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 

Run of mine: 
Low volatile 

Fall River, Mass.: 


Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Jacksonville, Fila.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite: 


Stove no. 4 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Little Rock, Ark.: 


Arkansas anthracite, egg_._. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 


Louisville, Ky.: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 





4. 64 





7. 25 





5. 63 
8. 00 





1933 


Dec. | 


15 


5. 62 





8. 06 





| 


City and kind of coal 

















Manchester, N.H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


|| Memphis, Tenn.: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 


|| Minneapolis, Minn.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 


2 RS en 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Mobile, Ala.: : 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 
RE ace 


| New Haven, Conn.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
New Orleans, La.: : 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
New York, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Peoria, Ill.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 
6 Eee 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Portland, Maine: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


0 ae 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, ome sizes. 
Providence, R.L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut........... 








. 83 ($15. 00 
. & 15. 00 
7 7 


14 | 


3 | 
a 
| 


5. 05 | 
80 | 
} 


. 99 | 
. 32 


7. 35 
. 10 








6. 50 
8. 48 
6. 02 








11.75 
11, 50 


13. 00 
3. 50 
15, 84 
15. 60 


11. 52 


14. 50 
14, 25 


14. 50 
14, 25 


12.88 | 12.88 





114.75 
114. 50 


115.00 |114. 75 
114.75 [114.50 _ 





' The Frege price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 


delivered in 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR 

















































USR. LE 
HOLD USE, DEC. 15, 1932, AND NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Contiy,.4 E TAND! 
iM THE 
1932 1933 1932 | _— 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal Rain “ 
Dec. | Nov. | Dee. Dec. | Nx Der 
15 15 15 16 | 1 1k 
a —EEE | _ 
Richmond, Va.: Salt Lake City, Utah: | 1913—! 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.17 | $7 ~; 1928—I 
SE ietbawnctisbiessceese $f3. 50 |$14. 00 |$14.00 || San Francisco, Calif.: 1929—| 
ee: 13. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 New Mexico anthracite: 1930— 
Bituminous: Cerillos egg. --....-.----- bpecwsna| 26 25, 63 
Prepared sizes: Colorado anthracite: 
igh volatile.......___- 6.83 | 7.83] 7.83 ee eee | 25 25.11 — 
Low volatile.......___. 8.08 | 8.87] 8.87 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.00 | 16 06 
Run of mine: Savannah, Ga.: T 
Low volatile........... 6.75 | 7.25| 7.25 Bituminous, prepared size8_| 48.12 10 04 
Scranton, Pa.: | 
Rochester, N.Y.: Pennsy]vania anthracite: ant 
Pennsylvania anthracite: cil ee me a Sa 9.28 |} gs om ° 
STAC. chileii-ntebeaacns 13.38 | 13.10 | 13.10 Chestnut........--------.} 9.00] 8.60 | &¢ est 
Seri ae 13.13 | 12.85 | 12.85 || Seattle, Wash.: 
St. Louis, Mo.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.79 | 9 9,73 TABL 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Springfield, til.: FA 
di cndthidpeeenenen 15. 22 | 13.91 | 13.91 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 3.79 | 4 4,09 193% 
Chestnut.................] 15.22 | 13.72 | 13.72 Washington, D.C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 5.47 | 5.54)| 5.55 Pennsylvania anthracite: — 
St. Paul, Minn.: RA, a a 914.46 (914.45 514,45 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Chestnut.............-...14.15 14.1 4.15 
Sn aNG 5 i apielaes 17.35 | 15.50 | 15.50 Bituminous: 
ss, a ee 17.10 | 15.25 | 15.25 Prepared sizes: ’ 
Bituminous: igh volatile... .-...... 38.29 | 38.1 8. 64 ; 
Prepared Sizes: Low volatile. .........- $10.21 (210.31 |510,3) Balt 
High volatile........._. 9.42 | 9.98) 9.98 Run of mine: Birt 
Low volatile. .._......- 11.87 | 12.33 | 12.33 ee dita sitheineva 97.56 [37.08 97.8 : 
~ == Clev 
? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton ide Det! 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. Fall 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. = 
Mar 
Retail Prices of Gas in December 1933 a 
Nev 
. . . Ne 
HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in Wey 


each of 51 cities is published in June and December of eacli year 
in conjunction with the cost-of-living study. The average family 
consumption of manufactured gas is estimated to be 3,000 cubic feet 
per month. In cities where a service charge or a sliding scale is in 15 
operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet per month pay a Byga 
somewhat higher rate than here shown; while those consuming sore Pes 
than this amount pay alowerrate. The figures here given are believed Py 
to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost of gas per | ,()(0 
cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 

From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average net prices 
have been computed for all cities combined. Prices and index nui- 
bers showing the trend since April 1913 are shown in table 1. [lie 
index numbers are based on the price in April 1913. B 
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iste 1.-AVERAGE PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS AND 
‘DEX NUMBER IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 1913 AND 1928 TO 1933 FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 








| | Index 
Average Average, (April 
net price |net price| 1913= 





—_— 


1913—April o SORE SSS SSS Sree . , 18 124. 2 
1928—December- .-.--- ‘ 128. 4 "15 112.1 
1929— December ; 127. 4 . .15 121.1 
1930—June erase va mca ne online iii a . 127.4 .15 121.1 

December : 124, 2 | “14 120.0 


.14 120. 0 




















Table 2 shows the net price of manufactured gas on June 15, 1933, 
and December 15, 1933, by cities. These prices are based on an 
estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic feet per month. 


TasLk 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
FAMILY ee OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET ON JUNE 15, 1933, AND DECEMBER 15, 
1933, BY CITIES 





=——— 





Cit June 15, i hn June 15, | Dec. 15, 
suey 1933 1933 1933 





Raltimets. .ccitemibibbeocsessa $0. ’ || Norfolk 


Boston 1. .16 || Philadelphia 

Charleston, 8.C : 1. a Portland, Maine........_._.-- 

Cleveland ‘ 4 , ys... UL 

Detroit ; ‘ Providence 

Pane RAVUL.....ccdiusunieadnas : " SS SSE ee ae 

Indianapolis . 95 | , Rochester - - _ .. wid 

Jacksonville ‘ 

Mencheste? .. dtndadchudbibsoobes ' 

Milwaukee ; ‘ Savannah 

Minneapolis .{ ; t'cranton 

Newark .21 | : te, cinched dknivateain 
: Nae” 

Honolulu, T.H 

















' Price based on 24 therms. 


Table 3 shows by cities net prices on June 15, 1933, and December 
15, 1933, for natural gas, and for mixed manufactured and natural 
gas (preponderantly natural gas). These prices are based on an 
estimated average family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 


TABLE 3.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF NATURAL GAS AND OF MIXED MAN- 
UFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS (PREPONDERANTLY NATURAL GAS) BASED 
Zins Tra OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET ON JUNE 15, 1933, AND DECEMBER 








Dee. 15, || ci June 15, | Dee. 15, 
1933 ~~ 1933 1933 





$1. 8 SE an $0. 65 $0. 65 

. 82 | .79 

. 45 

. 95 

1, 24 

.95 

21.95 

Pittsburgh . 60 | . 60 

Salt Lake City 1. 01 

San Francisco , .97 
Springfield ‘ 22.00. 


11, 








exsuneassers 


95 | 
} 


es cue on 40 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 800 B.t.u. 


2 Price based on 50 therms which is the equivalent of 5,000 cubic feet of gas of a heating value of 1,000 
‘tu. per eubie foot, 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in December 1933 


Fe following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt. 
hour of electricity used for household purposes in June 1933 gn, 
December 1933. These rates are Sakiahen in June and December of 
each year in conjunction with the cost-of-living study. For the cite: 
having more than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates gr 
shown for the schedule under which most of the residences are seryeq 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 


payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each custome; 13, 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, jn 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called J! 
the customer’s ‘‘demand.’”’ Footnotes applicable to these cities are , 
shown in the table. a 
TaBLE 1.—NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD 

USE ON JUNE 15, 1933, AND DEC. 15, 1933, FOR 51 CITIES on 








———aas 
—<— 







City Measure of consumption, per month a —s Mob 












Cents Cents 





pS ee EE ID. VE EE 2100.0 6.5 New 
EEE EEE EE SE ae 36.0 5.0 
SRE CEE) aa 34.5 3.0 
REESE EE SS ee eae ae Ce i ae 43.0 15 N 
Baltimore. ......._. { 5 < S “T Ghit: 0. Aarege eeEpOeRRRReR 5.0 5.0 Nev 
Sa a A A 3.4 9.4 NOW 
Birmingham..-..-.-.-- First 4 kilowatt-hours per room. -__-.---...-...--.--..-.2-- 2... 87.7 6.5 
Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room......................--..---. | 6.0 
Wetec... ata First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet of floor area_...._.__- 5 7.5 N 
Sa I ad ne seenecs 5.0 5.0 me 
ith ineiandbintelvnactdthegeseenenotencoscesstoencs 0 3.0 
Bridgeport........-- Be Gi MO WONEGID. 6 5 so non nc cece dcce cece cencccccsccee- 3 5.3 
SF GE, 2) Sa 0 


I a ad ewncnndacaccs 














a ec csiueanamaaselenceceeoo- On 
Chicago........-... First 3 kilowatt-hours per room.............................-- 7.0 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room.............-....------2-.-__- 5.0 5 E Pe 
hein nibh theo ttendegeboobeiinsocdhasheneseqascan<s 3.0 3.0 
Cincinnati.......... a nce aababeoececccence 10.0 10.0 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum 4 rooms........._-- 5.0 5. Ph 
al aan nk ecm mace 3.0 3, 
Cleveland: 
Company A....| First 240 kilowatt-hours_-...................-.......--.--.----- 4.0 4.0 
o " sero guspuepunegnienirenctooeronanscepponcannennamsronere== 2.8 28 
EE Bn cat Ha cndnd acncccnnssoessosabantcoussobnnsocscecors 15.0 15. ( 
oo First 600 kilowatt-hours...................-------- eee 2.9 2.9 
Columbus.........- First 50 kilowatt-hours-__...............-.------2--- 222. 6.0 16,0 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours.................---..-.----.-----.----- 5.0 75.0 P 
0 First 800 kilowatt-hours. -................-.-..-222. 2-22 5.8 5.8 
Denver-............- a ee 6.0 6.0 
RS OR SE SN” GSS, = 2 Sem 5.0 5.0 
BRAN. .cctdeccrccd First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. - - - 9.0 19.0 P 
SRE rae 3.6 $3.6 
ed puintinsdbeabooa 2.3 $2.3 
Fall River.........- a  edilbcabocanccecosecs 8.0 $8.0 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours. .................-......--...-.......-. 5.0 5.0 
Houston............ First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum, 4 rooms_.......... 7.0 7.0 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours.....................-.-.--..-....-...- 4.0 4.0 
Indianapolis. .....-. I icinkd on kc acccccesbsdsconcceosccoccsces 6.3 6.3 P 
PN SS ae eee 6.0 6.0 
Jacksonville_.-.....- RRe BeP MNO W OE OUR a iin 5 on onc cence cccncccccns-2-------- 7.0 7.0 
Kansas City........ First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. --- 6.5 6.5 
ens 5 kilowatt-hours per room............................... ‘ : ‘ : 
el eee I ee ie ecnapoceue .t 2.4 
Little Rock......... ee charge for 4 rooms or less. For each additional room 50. 0 50.0 
10 cents is added. . 
6 kilowatt-hours per room...................-.-----....- 7.0 7.0 
Next 6 kilowatt hours per room. _-_-.................-----.-... 5.0 5.0 
ale! a Ne FS ORS 3.0 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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qstt 1—-NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD 
. USE ON JUNE 15, 1933 AND DEC. 15, 1933, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 








Measure of consumption, per month 


June 15, | 


1933 | 


Dec. 15, 
1933 





Memphis 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


Mobile 


Meweth. «ctetesetns 


New Haven 
New Orleans 


New York: 
Company A?. _- 


Company B-..- 


Company CO *®._. 


Philadelphia: 


Company A---. 


Company B...- 


Pittsburgh 


Portland, Maine... 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A... 


Company B...’ 


First 35 kilowatt-hours 

Next 140 kilowatt-hours 

First 30 kilowatt-hours plus balance of consumption up to 6 

kilowatt-hours per room. 

Excess 

First block: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt- 

hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 

7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 

Next block: Number of kilowatt-hours equal to the first block 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; minimum 4 rooms 

Next 6 kilowatt-hours per room 

Excess 

First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 6 active rooms and 
= kilowatt-hours for each active room in addition to the 

rst 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to a total of 150 kilowatt-hours 


First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 2 rooms---- 

Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room 

Excess 

Service charge for house of 3 rooms—consumption of 5 kilowatt- 
hours included, 10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 

Next 45 kilowatt-hours 


First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 10 kilowatt-hours 
Excess of 50 kilowatt-hours 
First 400 kilowatt-hours 
Service charge 

First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours 


PPS 
wNooce 


SNANEN 


@ 


Orn OwWo 


to 
Or O° 





Next 150 kilowatt-hours 


10 kilowatt-hours or less 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours 


First 10 kilowatt-hours per room 
Next 160 kilowatt-hours 


Next 6 kilowatt-hours per active room.................---_.__- 
Next 24 kilowatt-hours per active room 


Minimum charge including use of first 10 kilowatt-hours. ____- 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours r 


First 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours 
Next 10 kilowatt-hours 


EEE SS 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours 


First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 
5 rooms, 21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 

Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 42 kilowatt-hours; 
5 rooms, 49 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 

_ toons, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 kilowatt-hours. 
xcess 


First 30 kilowatt-hours for a connected load of 600 wats or less. 
watt-hour. 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours 


For each additional 25 watts of connected load add 1 kilo- 
watt-hour. 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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First 30 kilowatt-hours for a connected load of 600 watts or less. | 
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TABLE 1.—NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR Hou ‘HOLD 
USE ON JUNE 15, 1933, AND DEC. 15, 1933, FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 




















City Measure of consumption, per month J me 14, ec, 18 
19323 

. , ; ; Cents Cents 
Providence. ----.--- Service charge including 3 kilowatt-hours...................... 50.0 0.0 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours.....................-..-.--...---.....- 6.5 he 
OS Oe PE, od clctibcndbececabenscuccccackesscesicee 4.0 40 
Richmond. .----..... ee Revs cvenenaidiiacocbicdcengubedssseccece 7.0 - 
Rochester... .......| Service charge including first 12 kilowatt-hours..........._.___ 100. 0 100.0 
Next 48 kilowatt-hours... ..................2222-2...2.....--- 5.5 50 
Next 40 kilowatt-hours....................-..---.---------.--- 44.0 £0 

St. Louis: 

Company A....| First 32 kilowatt-hours--_-.-........-..-..---.--.--.-2-----..- 186.7 48 
Next 168 kilowatt-hours. .....................-..-.-..........- 132.4 24 

Company B....| First 25 kilowatt-hours-.-..........-....-.-2.2..-.--.------ a 16 6.7 43 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours--......-...-...--.-...-.-.-.---.-....- 122.4 24 

St. Paul............ First 3 kilowatt-hours per room, minimum 2 rooms_..._..___-- 8. 6 86 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room. --.............-.--..-.2.-.--- 7.1 71 
Excess........ Satnenes<cceeaprnasesqumesecenesensecesseseseecs 2.9 29 
Salt Lake City--___- ay charge—consumption of 11 kilowatt-hours included___- 90. 0 90.0 
ROOMS 6 n. . ceccc cw ew enone cee cosccesocccccosccccccescenseccccee 7.0 7.0 
San Francisco... ._- Ss ce caesaks Mndasitboscctbastanbssccecss 40.0 40. 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6 rooms, 5 kilowatt- 4. § 45 
hours added for each additional room. 
EES Oe ee eee ae Bd 3.5 
a ee EEE EIT TET ET eens 100. 0 100.0 
Py IR... nn ccnctdecsuobcadbbccuscbusunsecku--- 6.0 6. ( 
IE ete ce ae | ee ee 3. 3 
Scranton... .-....-.. POD ienetnnnccccsesusescosentebunesivisewslivesceseq | = 100.1 100.0 
i. non eens beletdicd Léuccnut< 5.0 5.0 
Seattle: 

Company A_.-.| First 40 kilowatt-hours...........2..-.......-. Bid os. é5ds- 5 5 
SEE SOE ee ge ee 2.0 0 

Company B....| First 40 kilowatt-hours.....................-.2-.---.-2.2.2.-.- 5.5 5 
ESS SA TS 2.0 0 

Springfield, Ill: 

Company A....| First 30 kilowatt-hours..................-....-..---.-.--.....- 5.0 
I omen dts, SinieasSice 1.0 
oe  ccemecnenaasousssina 3.0 

Company B....| First 30 kilowatt-hours._....................-2-----2 22222. 5.0 
ae da ddatenbsbbbbece 1.0 
CC TESST TS SET EE ET 3.0 

Washington, D.C ..| First 50 kilowatt-hours..................-.--..---.---.-.2.-.-. 4.0 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours____.._.-. SR Re 5. SSE hs BS 3.9 
Honolulu, Hawaii_.| First 100 kilowatt-hours___--.-.-- Se CS nt ee ee ee 7.8 








1 Federal tax of 3 percent applicable to rates on June 15, 1933. 

2 Service charge including 5 kilowatt-hours. 

3 Next 25 kilowatt-hours. 

4 Next 145 kilowatt-hours. 

5 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

* The demand shall be calculated at 25 percent of the total number of lamp sockets rated at 4) wat! 
each, minimum 250 watts, plus 24 nt of the eating of heating and cooking devices of 1,500 watt 
over and 25 percent of other devices larger than one half horse power. 

7? Plus State tax of 2.35 percent. 


* Plus State tax of 3 percent. 
* Rates are subject to adjustment under coal clause. For the months shown there was a deduction of 
5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


10 First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room, minimum 2 rooms. 
1! Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room. 
i Pi ns city franchise tax of 3 
us city of 3 percent. 
14 Next 34 kilowatt-hours. 
16 First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room. 
1¢ First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 7 or 8 rooms, 36 kilow «!t-hours. 


Table 2 shows the percent of decrease in the price of electricity 
since December 1913. This utility decreased 24.7 percent since that 
time. A decrease of 6.i percent was reported for the current 6- 
month period ending December 1933. 
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TaBLE 2.-PERCENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1913 


Percent Percent ! 
of de- of de- 
crease crease 

from De- from De- 
cember cember 

1913 1913 








| June 1929. 
|| December 1929_. 
i] June 1930 


| September 1922 

| December 1922 
March 1923....._.._._- 
June 1023... .....- 
September 1923 





December 1919 Marct. 1924 
June 1920. .. .cccccesses 
December 1920 

May 192 S eeccceccsce 
Septem ber ; ete 
December 1921 

Mareh 1922....- 

jane 1922. eeeeunnl 


September 1924_______ 
December 1924..______ 
June 1925 


l | June 1931... 
| December 1931. 

] June 1932_ 

'| December 1932 

|| June 1933 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to December 1933 





























































HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesalef 19 
. 4s . 1914 
prices by groups of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 1933, Hm 1915 
. . | 1916 
inclusive, and by months from January 1932 to date: 1917 
1918 
‘ 1919 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 1920 
1921 
[1926 = 100] 1922 
1923 
| rs — 1924 
. | | 1 }2 
— — Tex- | Fuel — Build- Chem- — M 4)) 192 
Year and month | prod- | Foods |leather| “/® | 994 | metai| ims | ieals | nish | © = 
prod- | light- mate-| and : lane 1925 
ucts prod- nets i prod- ials | d ing . 107 
ucts — ng ucts | ais > goods | ‘ ” 
—- 193: 
93! 
a a 71.5 | 64.2] 68.1] 57.3] 61.3] 90.8] 567] 80.2] 563] 9 oe 
Niall on i gi 71.2| 64.7] 70.9] 54.6) 56.6] 80.2) 52.7] 81.4] 568] &s9.9 
eee | 71.5] 65.4) 75.5) 541] 51.8] 86.3) 53.5] 1120) 56.0] 
| Sas cle 84.4] 75.7] 93.4] 70.4] 74.31 116.5] 67.6] 160.7) 61.4} 100 
ihe A ee BITRE BENT. 129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8 | 98.7 | 105.4] 150.6 | 88.2| 165.0| 74.2! 12 
GRR SRR | 148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 | 98.6| 182.3 93.3 | 134 
SRST | 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 135.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 13 
iE | 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 16; 
ERROR ee 88.4] 90.6 | 109.2] 94.5 | 96.8! 117.5]. 97.4] 115.0 | 113.0 | 109 
SPN a | 93.8] 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2) 107.3 | 102.9] 97.3 100.3 | 103.5 | 92s 
a ll ARERR | 98.6 | 92.7 | 104.2/ 111.3) 97.3] 109.3 | 108.7 / 101.1 | 108.9) 99.7 
MES - | 100.0! 91.0] 101.5 | 106.7/| 92.0} 106.3 | 102.3! 98.9 | 104.9! 93.1 
SL Mine mitectecede 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3) 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.) 
RL Ditties 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 106.0 | 100.0 | 100.1 
CSR RE 99.4] 96.7 | 107.7| 95.6| 883.3] 96.3] 94.7] 96.8) 97.5) 9 gI 
Re shall 105.9 | 101.0} 121.4) 95.5) 84.3] 97.0] 941] 95.6) 95.1) 85.4 
OIE Lear 104.9 | 99.9] 109.1} 90.4] 83.0] 100.5] 95.4) 94.2) 943) s2/ di 
ai asia hialisatiahaiing Ea 88.3] 90.5 | 100.0] 80.3) 785] 921! 899] 89.1) 92.7) 77.3 
ERS: oni inidhgncnabein Oe 64.8] 74.6) 86.1] 66.3] 67.5| 845] 79.2] 79.3| 84.9| 69 té 
A ccitinanihs cemeink 48.2} 61.0|) 72.9| 549] 70.3] 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1) 64 8 
1933 : shibailadienetiainahdadiandiaid 51.4] 60.5) 80.9| 648] 663] 79.8] 77.0| 72.6] 75.8} 62 ID 
932: - 
January......... 52.8| 64.7] 79.3| 59.6] 67.9] 81.8] 74.8] 75.7] 77.7| 6: 67.3 
February-..-_..-.. 50.6] 62.5] 78.3] 50.5] 68.3] 80.9] 73.4] 75.5| 77.5| 64 66.3 
| AES 50.2} 62.3] 77.3| 58.0] 67.9] 80.8] 73.2] 75.3] 77.1] 64 66.0 = 
I talirtk ondiies aeons 49.2} 61.0| 75.0| 56.1| 70.2| 80.3] 72.5| 74.4] 76.3! 64 65.5 
eae 46.6 | 59.3] 72.5] 54.3] 70.7) 80.1] 71.5| 73.6] 74.8] 64 64.4 
I ta Saami de 45.7} 68.8] 70.8| 52.7] 71.6| 79.9] 708] 73.1] 74.7] 642) 639 
| SERA ea 47.9| 60.9] 686] 51.5| 72.3] 79.2] 69.7| 73.0| 740] 64 64 
Pe eee 49.1 | 61.8 | 69.7| 52.7} 72.1] 80.1] 69.6) 73.3) 73.6) 64° 2 
September-.__..__- 49.1} 61.8] 72.2) 55.6) 708) 80.1) 70.5) 729) 73.7) 61 
October... ......-- 46.9} 60.5 | 72.8! 55.0] 71.1! 80.3) 70.7! 72.7| 73.7! 64 64.4 
November.-.--_..-- 46.7} 60.6) 71.4] 53.9) 71.4) 79.6] 70.7| 72.4) 73.7) 6 63.9 = 
December. .....-- 44.1) 583) 69.6] 53.0] 69.3] 794] 708) 723] 73.6) 6 62.6 
1933: 
January........... 42.6 | 55.8| 68.9] 51.9) 66.0] 782) 70.1| 71.6) 72.9) 6! 61. F 
February.......--- 40.9} 53.7] 68.0] 51.2] 63.6 | 77.4) 69.8) 71.3) 72.3) 50 1.8 F 
March......... ----| 42.8] 54.6] 68.1] 51.3] 629) 77.2] 703] 71.2) 72.2) 5s 60.2 E 
OUR, cnkigkahinaned 44.5) 56.1) 69.4] 51.8] 61.5] 769] 70.2) 71.4] 71.5) 57 60. § " 
"OF ak 50.2| 59.4| 76.9) 55.9) 60.4] 77.7| 71.4) 73.2) 71.7) 5s 62.7 k 
eg te a al 53.2] 61.2| 82.4] 61.5] 61.5] 79.3|) 747) 73.7] 73.4) 60 ©." h 
BA ikl oeidscihl 60.1} 65.5 | 86.3| 68.0] 65.3] 806] 79.5) 73.2] 748) 64 pp } 
iil ABA 57.6| 64.8] 91.7] 74.6] 65.5 | 81.2] 81.3] 73.1] 77.6] 6: OY. 9 r 
September.....___. 57.0| 649] 923]! 76.9] 70.4) 821] 827] 72.7] 79.3) 65 70.8 E 
October... ........ 55.7| 642) 89.0| 77.1| 73.6] 83.0| 839] 72.7] 81.2] 65 7.3 i 
November......__. 56.6} 64.3) 88.2] 76.8] 73.5) 827) 849] 73.4] 81.0] 655) @) 
December... .-_.-- 55.5 | 62.5| 80.2) 76.4| 73.4| 83.5] 85.6] 73.7] 81.0| 6 70.8 . 



































WHOLESALE PRICES 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100] 








| All || All 
| | com- || 
Semi- | | mn — | Semi- | Non- 
‘ -| Tin. . x ps | ‘ = 
manu E in cul- other Rew | mana 
fac- | ished tural | than | mate- | , “8° 
tured | prod-| ~~" . ‘ale | tured | prod- | 
: . | com- | farm rials | . | com- | farm 
arti- ucts 1i i | arti- | ucts 0d! j 
cles modl-| prod- | cles | modl- | prod- 
ties ucts = a ucts 
and and 
933 foods | foods 
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| agri- ties 
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66.4 || January----! 
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161. § j 
104. August-_-.--- 
102. September - 
104. ; October _.-- 
99.7 | November - 
102. 6 | December-- 
100. 1933: 
94.0 | January---- 
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Weekly Ind¢x Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued 


during the month of December 1933 will be found in the following 
table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF DEC. 2, 9, 16, 23, AND 30, 1933 
[1926 = 100] 











Week ending— 








Dec. 2, | Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, | Dee. 23, 
1933 1933 





70. § 


| © 


55. § 
63. 
8S. 6 
76. 
74. : 
83. 
85. 
73. 
81. 
65. 6 | 


Fuel and lighting materials 
etals and metals products 
Building materials 
hemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar, 1913 to December 1933 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in te): of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to December 1933 are shown in t)\« {0). 
lowing table. The figures in this table are reciprocals of the ‘)dox 
numbers. To illustrate, the index number representing the | | of 
all commodities at wholesale in December 1933 with average jyrices 
for the year 1926 as the base, is shown to be 70.8. The recip roc! 
of this index number is 0.01412 which, translated into dollars and. ents, 
becomes $1.412. The table shows that the dollar expanded so 1) \\¢\) jy 
its buying value that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.4(2 jn 
December 1933 in the purchase of all commodities at who! sale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and suberups 
of commodities for the current month of last year will be found oy 
page 472 of this publication. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF WH! 
PR 



































ICES 
(1926—$1) 
Hides 
Farm and | Tex- | Fuel on Build- Chem- ~— M 
, |leath-| tile | and | ing | icals | UT" | ce 
Year and month | prod- | Foods)", od- | Ji metal | ish- | 
ucts r prod- | light- prod | mate-| and ing lar 
prod- | ucts ing nets rials | drugs |. ol 
ucts Ss | | goods 

SR cp Oe $1. 399 |g1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 |$1. 631 \g1. 101 |g1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1.776 $1.0 ’ 

RR ws 1. 404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.808 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.1 163 

PL, cscbukicsodatbcoe 1, 399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869} .893 | 1.786 | 1.1 439 

RR RPF Hi RR 5 1. 185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346 | .858| 1.479) .622/ 1.629! 99: ; 

ee .775 | .957| .808| 1.013 | .949| .664/ 1.134] .606 | 1.348| .s 

RE bc nak cacnsinetvinel 676 | .840| .796| .729| .916| .7 1.014} .549| 1.072| .74 

NAPS RSUR eT hr re .635 | .772| .574| .739| .950| .7 865 | .637| .944!| .7 

BN Seincss «db ewaddhliecs .664 | .728| .584) .607| .611| .669| .666) .607/| .705)| .59 

a anal ae 1.131 | 1.104| .916 | 1.058 | 1.0383} .851 | 1.027/ .870) .885) .% 

SN tt chk Ls aiken atl 1.066 | 1.142) .956) .998| .932| .972| 1.028| .997) .966 | 1.07 { 

i caatahishiasnadnog 1.014 | 1.079} .960| .898/ 1.028/ .915| .920| .989) .918) 1.0 4 

BES Sind. <hintwabecdadad 1.000 | 1.009 | .985| .937/ 1.087| .941 | .978| 1.011 | .953 1.0 019 

St chaatilt cannannaes .911; .998| .950) .923| 1.036; .969|) .983/ .982) .970 .9! " 

SI i od Suip Sunes 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.0 

SEE sshbsoncanaeieliine 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 1.09 Ms 

 ~SSEE .944| .990 | .824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 1.052 1.1 034 

Sepa ies .953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .905/ 1.048 | 1.062 1.060 1.2 ‘9 

RSS 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112 | 1.122 | 1.079 1.2 

| ORS PINS RS aT 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1. 183 | 1. 263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.4 ) 

SSS RT 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247) 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332) 1.5: 

1983 < * SRD 1. 946 | 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377) 1.319 1.6 
January_......__. 1.804 | 1.546 | 1.261 | 1.678 | 1.473 | 1.222 | 1.387 | 1.321 | 1.287) 1.: iss 
February...._---- 1.976 | 1.600 | 1.277 | 1.681 | 1.464] 1.236 | 1.362 | 1.325 | 1.290 1: 8 
Mareh........... 1.992 | 1.605 | 1.204 | 1.724 | 1.473 | 1.238 | 1.366 | 1.328 | 1.297) 1.5 
ee 2.033 | 1.639 | 1.333 | 1.783 | 1.425 | 1.245 | 1.379 | 1.344) 1.311 | 1.! 521 

RR Re: 2. 146 | 1.686 | 1.379 | 1.842 | 1.414 | 1.248 | 1.399 | 1.359 | 1.337 | 1 
June -| 2.188 | 1.701 | 1.432 | 1.898 | 1.397 | 1.252) 1.412 | 1.368 | 1.339 | “bs 
ere 2.088 | 1.642 | 1.458 | 1.942 | 1.383 | 1.263 | 1.435 | 1.370) 1.351 | 1! 550 
August__......... 2. 037 | 1.618 | 1.435 | 1.808 | 1.387 | 1.248 | 1.437 | 1.364 | 1.359 | 1: ib 
September. ......| 2.037 | 1.618 | 1.385) 1.790 | 1.412 | 1.248 | 1.418 | 1.372 | 1.357) 1.5 531 

aes 2. 132 | 1.653 | 1.374) 1.818 | 1.406 | 1.245) 1.414 | 1.376 | 1.357 | 1.5 053 
November. ._.__. 2.141 | 1.650 | 1.401 | 1.855 | 1.401 | 1.256 | 1.414] 1.381 | 1.357 | 1.5 is 

Sh, Ean . 268 | 1.715 | 1.437 | 1.887 | 1.443 | 1.259 | 1.412 | 1.383 | 1.359 | 1.: 7 
January-_-....... 2. 347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427 | 1.397 | 1.372 | 1.6 69 
February.........| 2.445 | 1.862 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.292 | 1.433 | 1.403 | 1.383 | 1. 6» 672 
March _.......... 2. 336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.500 | 1.295 | 1.422 | 1.404) 1.385 | 1.69 661 
Pace ac 2.247 | 1.783 | 1.441 | 1.931 | 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425 | 1.401 | 1.399) 1.7 bo 

ay.............| 1.992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1.287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.395 | 1.6 59 
pS" IS 1.880 | 1.634 | 1.214)! 1.626 | 1.626 | 1.261 | 1.339) 1.357 | 1.362 | 1.64 Sa 
July_........-....| 1.664 | 1.527 | 1.150 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337 | 1. 5 |. 408 
August........... 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.001 | 1.340 | 1.527 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1.289 | 1.52 139 
September... __.- 1. 754 | 1.541 | 1.083 | 1.300 | 1.420 | 1.218 | 1.209 | 1.376 | 1.261 | 1.5 ‘12 

Saleaneute 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124} 1.297 | 1.350 | 1.205 | 1.192] 1.376 | 1.232) 1.5 404 
November. -...... 1. 767 | 1.555 | 1.334 1.302 | 1.361 | 1.200 | 1.178 | 1.362 | 1.235 | 1.52 ” 
b seell 1, 802 | 1.600 | 1.121 | 1.309 | 1.362 | 1.198 | 1.168 | 1.357 | 1.235 | 1.52 
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Processing Taxes and the Price Index 


Tux Agricultural Adjustment Act provided that ‘‘to obtain revenue 
for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of the national economic 
emergency, there shall be levied processing taxes * * *.”! In 
accordance with this act, the Secretary of Agriculture established a 
processing tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, effective July 10, 1933. 
There was also declared, effective August 1, 1933, a processing tax of 
42 cents per pound on cotton. On September 14, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced a processing tax, effective October 1, on leaf 
tobacco of 1.7 cents per pound for Maryland tobacco and 3 cents 
per pound for tobacco from other States. 

The corn-hog ratio was declared effective as of November 5. The 
tax on corn is announced as 5 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. For 
hogs, the following taxes have been announced: Effective November 
5, 50 cents per 100 pounds live weight; December 1, $1 per hundred- 
weight. These taxes are still in effect. 

In all cases these taxes are to be collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on ‘‘the first domestic processing’ of each raw material. 
No tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials when such 
materials are to be used by the farmer for purposes of feeding or 
otherwise. The tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials 
when such materials are to be processed or converted into other items 
for further sale. 

As considerable portions of these raw materials are not purchased 
for processing it is not justifiable to include these taxes in regular 
market quotations. The index number of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showing the general trend of wholesale commodity prices, 
represents market prices, and therefore prices used in the calculation 
of these indexes for articles subject to the processing tax do not include 
such taxes. 

In order that the effect of processing taxes on the index numbers of 


@ the Bureau of Labor Statistics may be shown, there has been calculated 


aseries of wholesale price indexes for the major groups and subgroups 
of farm products, including the articles upon which taxes have been 
assessed, for the period during which they have been effective. The 
following tabular statement shows the comparison of the reguiar 
series of index numbers of the Bureau for farm products with the 
indexes based upon prices including processing taxes: 





' Pt. 2, see. 9, par. a, H.R. 3835, approved May 12, 1933. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS WITH 4 ID 
WITHOUT PROCESSING TAXES 





























[1926 = 100] 
Livestock and Other farm prod- 
Grains poultry ucts All farm pro lucts 
Month ——__ 
Without , Without Without Without | .... 

tax With tax rome With tax tem With tax - With tay 

July cowececececceaceoces 73. 4 CS EE Se ee Se 60. 1 61.7 
Ro 64.6 on y GERALD IE Oe 62. 5 67.7 57.6 62.5 
September. .......... 63.9 8 SS re ee 61.2 66. 8 57.0 62.1 
October__...........- 58. 2 yg CSU hae 61.2 67. 5 5 61.9 
November... ........- 61.3 75. 4 41.2 43.0 64.3 70. 6 ¢ 62.8 
December...........- 60. 4 74.8 38. 0 42.2 64.3 70.6 55 62.5 























It will be seen from the above that the index numbers of the ing). 
vidual groups of farm products have been affected by the processing 
tax. The index number for grains for December, excluding the tay 
on wheat, was 60.4 as compared with 74.8 when the tax was included, 
showing a differential of 24 percent between the two figures. The 
index number for other farm products for the same month, excluding 
the tax on cotton and tobacco, was 64.3. Including these taxes, the 
index is 70.6. The differential between the two series was nearly 10 
percent. Including the corn-hog ratio the index number of livestock 
and poultry for the month was 42.2, and excluding the corn-hog ratio 
the index was 38, showing a differential of over 11 percent. For all 
farm products for the month of December the index number of the 
regular series is 55.5 as compared with 62.5 with all taxes added, 
showing a differential of about 13 percent between the two indexes. 


Trend of Wholesale Prices During December 1933 


WHOLESALE commodity prices during December dropped one half 
of 1 percent, according to an announcement made by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The | 


index number for the month receded to 70.8 percent of the 1926 
average as compared with 71.1 percent for November. 

Between November and December decreases in prices were reported 
for 179 items, increases for 170, while in 435 instances no change took 
place. Although price declines were reported for only one fifth of 
the commodities covered and affected only 4 of the 10 major groups, 
these decreases were sufficiently large to offset the advances in other 
commodities and thus cause the total index to move downward for 
the second consecutive month. Of the 179 items showing decreases 
in prices, more than 90 of them were farm products and manufactured 
foods. Among the important price declines which were |argely 
responsible for the drop in the index were a 19-percent decrease {or 
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hogs, 16-percent fall for eggs, 14-percent drop for butter and cheese, 
13 percent for lard, 4 percent for meats, 3 percent for sugar, 3 percent 
for flour, and minor declines in certain textile and fuel items. 

For the seventh consecutive month current prices average higher 
than those in the corresponding month in the year before. 

The index shows an increase of more than 13 percent over prices of 
December 1932 when the index was 62.6. The average is 18 percent 
higher than for the month of February 1933 when prices had reached 
their low point with an index of 59.8. As compared with June 1929 
when the index stood at 95.2, prices last month were lower by more 
than 25 percent. 

The largest decrease was shown for the group of manufactured 
foods, which fell by nearly 3 percent during the month. The index 
for the group is 16.5 percent above February, the low point reached 
during the year, and more than 7 percent higher than December of a 
year ago. Among the food items which showed price decreases were 
butter, cheese, flour, macaroni, cured and fresh beef, fresh and cured 
pork, sugar, lard, oleomargarine, and cottonseed oil. Higher prices 
were reported for rice, lamb, mutton, mess pork, and coffee. 

Wholesale prices of farm products showed the second largest price 
decrease, the group as a whole declining by nearly 2 percent. The 
index for the group is 36 percent above February and about 26 percent 


s higher than the corresponding month of last year and within 7.5 


percent of the high point reached in July of the present year. Price 
decreases in this group were reported for barley, rye, wheat, cows, 
hogs, eggs, oranges, hops, and onions. Advances were shown for 
corn, oats, steers, live poultry, fresh apples, hay, tobacco, peanuts, 
potatoes, and wool. 

Weakening market prices for cotton textiles, knit goods, silk and 
rayon, and woolen goods caused the textile products group as a whole 
to decrease one half of 1 percent during December. Declines took 
place in prices for coal and gas, while prices for electricity and coke 
advanced, with the petroleum products subgroup remaining at the 
November level. The fuel and lighting materials group as a whole 
declined only fractionally. 

The hides and leather group with an advance of over 1 percent 
showed the greatest increase of any of the 10 major groups of commod- 
ities. In this group, leather and hide and skin prices showed a 
decided market strengthening, while boots and shoes and other leather 
products declined fractionally. 

The group of metals and metal products showed the second largest 

vance and increased by 1 percent. The rise was due to increasing 
Prices of certain agricultural implements and iron and steel items. 
The index for motor vehicles was unchanged, while the average of 
nonferrous metals and plumbing and heating fixtures declined. 
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The building-materials group also registered a price advance. 
This group increased by nearly 1 percent during the month. Brick 
and tile, lumber, paint and paint materials, and other building ma- 
terials shared in the upward movement. Cement and structural 
steel remained at the same level as for November. 

The group of chemicals and drugs and the miscellaneous-commodi- 
ties group Showed increases of less than one half of 1 percent. The 
rise in the chemical group was due to a general strengthening of the 
more important commodities included under this classification. 
This was particularly true of anilin oil, aluminum sulphate, and so- 
dium compounds. Higher prices for crude rubber and Pennsylvania 
cylinder oil were, in the main, responsible for the increase for the 
miscellaneous group. No change in the general average of prices 
between the 2 months was reported for the house-furnishing goods 
group. 

Raw materials including basic farm products, pig tin, raw silk, 
pig lead, crude rubber, and similar articles showed a decrease of nearly 
1 percent during the month. The present index, however, averaged 
more than 18 percent higher than December a year ago. This group 
was 28 percent higher in December than in February when the low 
point was reached. Semimanufactured articles including such items 
as leather, yarns, iron and steel bars, wood pulp, and similar commod- 
ities advanced more than 1 percent to a level of 25 percent above a 
year ago and have risen by 28 percent above the February average. 

Prices of finished products, which include a list of over 500 fully 
smanufactured articles moved downward about one half of 1 percent 
= to a point fractionally more than 9 percent over last December and 
sto a level of 14 percent above the low point reached in February. 

The nonagricultural-commodities group which includes all com- 
modities except farm products, declined one fourth of 1 percent 
within the month. The group now stands 11 percent over a year ago 
and 16 percent over the level for the month of February. 

The combined index for all products, exclusive of farm products 
and processed foods, advanced one half of 1 percent between Novem- 
@ber and December. It showed an increase of more than 12 percent 
over last December and 17 percent over the low point reached in 
February. 

The index number which includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to their relative importance in the markets are 
based on average prices for the year 1926. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND 8U BGRO 
OF COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Groups and subgroups 


Index numbers 
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Movement on Wholesale Prices During 1933 


An INCREASE in the general level of wholesale prices took place in 
1933. Except for a slight shading off during November and Decem- 
ber, the trend was steadily upward, beginning with March. The net 
increase from the low of February to the high reached in October was 
19percent. ‘The average for the year 1933 was more than 1.5 percent 
above the average for the year 1932. 

Sharp advances took place in prices of grain during the year. Live- 
stock and poultry also showed an increase in prices during the summer 
and fall but fell off sharpiy in December to within one half of 1 percent 
of the low for January. Other farm products including cotton, hay, 
hops, seeds, potatoes, and wool also increased. The advance in the 
group as & whole within the year was 30 percent, while the level of 
farm products for 1933 was 6.5 percent above the average oi the pre- 
ceding year. Foods declined in prices during January and February, 
rose steadily from March to September, and reacted again for the 
remaining 3 months of the year. The December average was 3 per- 
cent above that for January, while the level for the year was 1 percent 
below that of the year 1932. 

Prices of hides and leather products showed wide variations during 
the year with the result that from the low of February to the high of 
September, an increase of 36 percent was recorded. An increase of 
11 percent was also shown from 1932 to 1933. 

Textile products including clothing, cotton goods, silk and rayon, 
and woolen and worsted goods moved steadily upward from the low 
reached in February until the high of October, then receded slightly 
during November and December. An increase of 18 percent was 
recorded over the previous year. 

Fuel and lighting materials receded steadily for the first part of the 
year. From June to October there was a strengthening in average 
prices with a slight reaction occurring for November and December. 
This group with an average decline of 5.5 percent shows the largest 
decrease of the 10 major groups when compared with the level of the 
year before, due mainly to declining prices of anthracite, gasoline, and 
crude petroleum. However, the index for December 1933 was nearly 
6 percent above the index for December 1932. Fluctuations in the 
group of metals and metal products were not so radical as in most 
of the other groups. The low point was reached in April and the high 
in December. An increase of 5 percent was recorded for December 
when compared with December of the previous year. The average 
for the year was less than 1 percent under the year before. 
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Average prices of building materials did not show the wes <eniny 
during the closing months of 1933 that was recorded for oth am, 
modities. Following minor changes during the first 4 months. prices 
maintained a steady rise to the end of the year, with the inex fo 
December up 21 percent over last December and higher than any 
month since October 1930. Average prices for the year were § per. 
cent higher than in 1933. 


Contrasted with an average increase of 1 percent for house-frpish. 
ing goods, the chemicals and drugs group registered a slight decrease 
between the 2 years. The group of miscellaneous commodities, jp. 


cluding crude rubber, automobile tires, cattle feed, and paper and 
pulp also showed a decrease between 1932 and 1933, amounting to 
nearly 3 percent, although an increase of 3.5 percent was showy 
between the two Decembers. 

Five of ten major groups of commodities averaged higher in 1933 
than in 1932, ranging from 18 percent in the case of textiles to 1 per. 
cent for house-furnishing goods. The 5 groups which decreased dur. 
ing the year period ranged from 5.5 percent for fuel and lighting 
materials to 1 percent for foods. 

Index numbers by groups and subgroups of commodities for the 
years 1926 to 1933, inclusive, are contained in the following table. 
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\DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 
ening (1926 = 100) 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, December 1933 


HE December 1933 cost-of-living index number for the United 

States, as computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor is 135, based on 1913 as 100, 
This means that the total cost of living is still 35 percent higher 
than in 1913. The survey was made by the Bureau in 32 cities, 
the figures applying to wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

As a whole the cost of living increased 5.2 percent between June 
1933 and December 1933. Food increased 9.1 percent; clothing, 
11.5 percent; fuel and light, 7.2 percent; house-furnishing goods, 
11.6 percent; and miscellaneous items, 0.7 percent. Rents decrease: 
4.3 percent. 

Comparing December 1932 and December 1933, the wage earners’ 
cost of living increased 2.2 percent. Food increased 6.9 percent 
during the year; clothing, 10 percent; fuel and light, 1.5 percent; and 
house-furnishing goods, 11.8 percent. Rents declined 11.8 percent 
and miscellaneous items showed a decrease of 1.7 percent. 

Between the peak period of June 1920 and December 1933, the 


cost of living decreased 37.6 percent. The percentage declines of the 
group items were food, 51.8 percent; clothing, 53.5; rents, 22.8; fuel 
and light, 7.3; house-furnishing goods, 43.7; and miscellaneous 
items, 2.7. 


During the 6-month period ending December 1933, food increased 
in all cities, the increases ranging from 1.7 percent in Seattle to 
14.8 percent in Norfolk. Increases were reported for clothing in the 
32 cities covered with Cincinnati showing the smallest increase of 
7.3 percent and San Francisco the greatest of 15.9 percent. Rents 
decreased in all of the 32 cities, the declines running from 1.3 percent 
in Houston to 7.8 percent in Richmond. With the exception of 
Los Angeles, which showed a decrease of 3 percent, fuel and light 
increased in all cities included in the survey. The advances for tle 
group ranged from 0.6 percent in San Francisco to 17.5 percent in 
New Orleans. Jacksonville with a rise of 19.2 percent showed the 
greatest advance in house-furnishing goods with all other cities 
reporting increases ranging downward to 6.8 percent in Portland, 
Maine. Twenty-one of the thirty-two cities covered showed hig!ier 
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prices for the miscellaneous items, the increases ranging from ()_” jer. 
cent in St. Louis to 4 percent in Norfolk. Of the eight cities rep. pin, 
decreases Chicago and New Orleans showed a drop of 0.1 p. cent 
and Minneapolis the greatest decline of only 0.7 percent. No cijangp 
was reported in Denver, Savannah, and Seattle. | 

The data are based on actual prices of standard articles of \:,,jo, 
importance in the family budget with the prices of the articles 
weighted according to the relative importance in wage-earner ex) )-1\(j. 
ture. 

For food items retail price quotations were secured in 51 citics ag 
contrasted with 32 cities for other groups. The prices were obtiined 
from a representative number of grocers, meat dealers, bakers, «nq 
dairymen in each city and covered 42 articles of food. Fue! and 
light prices including gas, electricity, coal, and other fuel and lich 


items were obtained by mail from regular correspondents. All other 
data were secured by personal visits of representatives of the Bureau, 
Prices of men’s and boys’ clothing were secured on 32 articles, 
The principal articles were suits, overcoats, hats, caps, overalls, 
shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, underwear, and furnishings.  ’rices 
of women’s and girls’ clothing were taken on 38 articles including 
coats, dresses, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, kimonos, hosiery, 
underclothing, and yard goods used in making dresses and aprons. 
The 28 furniture and house-furnishing articles on which prices 
were obtained include livingroom, diningroom, and bedroom furni- 
ture, rugs, linoleum, household linens and bedding, baby carriages, 


sewing machines, stoves, brooms, refrigerators, and kitchen tables. 

Real-estate agents furnished rentals on from 500 to 2,500 unfur- 
nished houses and apartments in each city. 

The miscellaneous group includes street-car fares, motion pictures, 
newspapers, physicians’ and dentists’ fees, medicines, hospita! {ees 
for wards, spectacles, laundry, cleaning supplies, barber service, tvilet 
articles and preparations, telephone rates for residential service, «nd 
tobacco. 

With the exception of certain items such as street-car fares, tcle- 
phone rates, and newspapers, for which 4 quotations are not always 
obtainable, 4 quotations were secured in each city for all items of 
clothing, house-furnishing goods, and the miscellaneous group, exce)!- 
ing New York where 5 quotations were secured. 

Table + shows index numbers which represent changes in tli° sis 
groups of items entering into living costs in the United States ‘rom 
1913 to December 1933. 
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per queue 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR WAGE EARNERS AND LOW 
. SALARIED WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS OF ITEMS, 1913 TO 
rting DECEMBER 1983 
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In the period from December 1929 to December 1933 the ay rage 
decrease for the United States was 21.2 percent. The drop in tho 
cities was from 17.3 percent in Washington to 27.6 percent in Detroit 

For the year period from December 1932 to December 193), the 
trend of the cost of living was not the same in all cities. Increases 
were shown for 28 cities and averaged from 0.1 percent in Pittsburg) 
to 5.1 percent in Houston. Los Angeles and Portland, Oreg., each 
reported a decrease of 0.2 percent and Minneapolis decreased (| 
percent. Kansas City showed no change. For the United States 
as a whole there was an average increase of 2.2 percent. 

Comparing changes during the recent 6-month period from June 
1933 to December 1933 each of the 32 cities showed an increase. 
The average rise for the United States was 5.2 percent. Norfolk 
with an increase of 8 percent, recorded the greatest rise. Seattle, 
where the cost of living advanced by 2 percent, registered the smallest 
increase. 


TaBLE 2.—PERCENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES F R OM 
JUNE 1920, DECEMBER 1922, DECEMBER 1932, AND JUNE 1933 TO DECEMBER 
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Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
decrease from— | increase from— decrease from— | increase from— 
| — 
City June | Decem-|Decem-| June City June | Decem-| Decem- June 
1920 | ber 1929\ ber 1932) 1933 1920 | ber 1929) ber 1932 193: 
to to to to to to | to to 
Decem-| Decem-| Decem-| Decem- Decem-| Decem-| Decem- Decer 
ber 1933) ber 1933) ber 1933) ber 1933 ber 1933) ber 1933) ber 1933 ber 
Atiente........- 40. 6 23.3 3.0 5.2 || New Orleans_.... | 33.6 20. 7 1.§ 
Baltimore-..----- 33.8 19.0 2.8 6.0 || New York....._-- | es 19.8 1.4 4.9 
Birmingham....| 41.5 | 25.8 2.1 5.6 || Norfolk. ......._- 36.7/ 19.0) 3.0 8.4 
Boston.......... 36. 4 20. 4 2.8 5.3 || Philadelphia--__-. 35. 3 21.0) 3.2 6,2 
Buffalo_...2...-- 35. 9 21.1 1.6 4.8 || Pittsburgh..._._- | 36.8 23. 5 | 1 4,5 
Chicago-.......- 40. 0 25. 9 .4 3.8 || Portland, Maine__ 34. 2 17.6 | 3.3 6. 
Cincinnati. -..-- 34. 5 21.8 .8 4.1 || Portland, Oreg...| 40.2 21.0; 1.2 3.7 
Cleveland......- 36.7} 20.0 1.9 3.9 || Richmond_.._..-. | 949] 185] 3.5 6.5 
Denver-.-.......-- 38.7 20. 6 5 3.0 || St. Louis........- 37.1 23.0 | 3 3.7 
Detroit_.......-- 45. 5 27.6 2.4 6.4 || San Francisco... 32.9 18. 2 | 2.1 4.9 
Houston...-.....- 39. 1 23. 0 5.1 5.6 || Savannah...._.-- 39.7 19.7 | 3.5 6.4 
Indianapolis-.__. 38.6 | 22.4 1.9 4.7 || Scranton.......-- 32. 6 19.8) 2.6 é 
Jacksonville... .- 38. 7 19.9 4.1 7.4 || Seattle..........- 35.8 19.9 1.0 .0 
Kansas City...-| 40.7 19.9 (') 2.5 || Washington__--_- | 34. 6 > | ae eT 6.5 
Los Angeles. .-.--- 34. 6 21.8 2.2 4.9 | - 
Memphis. - -...- 36.9 20. 7 3.1 5.0 || Average, United | 
Minneapolis....| 35.6 20. 5 2.1 5.2 aera 37.6 3.3; 2 5.2 
i insitiniin te 37.3 | 21.2 3.1 6.3 | 
1 No change. 2 Decrease. 


For 19 cities data are available back to December 1914 and for 13 
cities back to December 1917. Sufficient additional data were 
collected to warrant an extension of the index for the United States 
back to 1913 but not for the individual cities. 

The percentage of changes in the cost of living and for tlie sik 
groups of items from December 1914 to December 1933 and specified 
intervening dates for 19 cities are shown in table 3. 

Index numbers for the other dates specified in table 1 are available 
for these cities but are omitted as a matter of economy in printing 
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Tage taste 3. -CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECEMBER 1933 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECEMBER 



































Pak 
Percent of increase over December 1914 in expendity . = 
| 
City and date a eae House- 
. Cloth ° | Fueland| furnish-| Misce! 
Food ing Rent light ing | laneou mes 
goods 

Detroit, Mich.: 
June 1920_._..........- seitheeliths asia 132.0} 208.8 68. 8 74.9 | 206.7) 141 136.0 eos 
December 1920... 75.6} 1761] 108.1] 1045! 1840| 144. Lik 6 ae” 
eT ee 53. 5 64. 3 79. 1 73. 2 81.4 128. 8 76.4 ; 
December 1928______-- 55.7 62.5 78. 2 77.0 81.2 131. | 77.4 y 
PE Bs de dthinuhacké stir acema 59. 2 62.5 77.3 72.8 81.2 130. 4 78. | 7 
December 1929... __. -| 57.9) 617] 77.8) 77.5) 794) 130 77.8 h 
June 1930............ -| 47.6 59. 6 73.2 67. 2 76.7 | 131.1 7) 3 L 
December 1930.....-.---.-----..-._| 32.6 50. 2 60. 0 71.0 66.5 | 125.1 616 ji 
PS SE eae 14.7 44.0 45.4 61. 4 58.8 | 123.7 0.4 ; 
December 1931___. 7.7 33. 1 31.0 59. 3 49.3} 118.1 ‘1 9 7 
June 1932_. hi. . valewies 17,7 26. 8 17.8 46. 2 32.7; 116.1 0 9 1 
December 1932 iin « hoi 111.3 25. 9 1.1 47.2 32. 2 110.7 25.7 7 
a 18.8 21.0 111.3 37.3 31.0) 100.8 91.0 I 
December 1983...................- 1.3 7.1) 1162) 48.2 46.3 | 103.¢ ® 7 ; 

Houston, Tex.: I 
lee 107.5 211.3 25. 3 55. 1 213.9 90. 4 2.2 Norf 
December 1920__._.._ _- ‘ ied 83. 2 187.0 35. 1 74.2 208.2 103 4.0 von 
June 197....-..........- Soe 45. 6 85.8 30. 4 29. 2 132. 0 | 89.7 {| I 
December 1928..-..................] 51.4 86. 4 30. 1 33.6] 131.1 | 89 b4 
OS eee 51.1 84.7 27.5 29. 1 129. 0 92. | 66. 1 1 
8 ae 55. 8 84.1 27. 1 31.8 129. 5 | 92. § 8 J 
eee 43. 0 82.8 25. 7 25. 3 127.2; 92.8 | 
December 1930. .................... 32.8 65. 6 23. 8 24.0 113.8) 92.3 ; j 
ens chetivittba ovkiRatsoonsed 11.2 63.8 20. 0 18.9 110.0) 921 {! | 
eee he A a 9.5 52. 5 ) 12 3 16. 8 99.1) 92.9 | 
June 1932............ ry 17.5 2.0 1,2 11.8 87.0 88. 5 I 
December 1932_.................... 110.5 30.4) FIL | 5.9 75. 0 83, 2 2 J 
ee dn dee ae imibiencenda 19.2 29.0 117.0 3.9 75. 2 82. 6 22.4 I 
December 1933..................... 1.0 43.4 118.1 6.5 92. 2 82. | 29.3 J 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Se 90. 1 234.0; 28.9 72.6 | 224.2 102. 8 116.5 Phil 
December 19230. .................... 65. 6 209. 3 34. 1 92. 6 222. 3 105. 6 6.2 j 
id cicteieenntedstiin ail 36.4 85. 0 32. 3 74.4 119. 2 105. | 
December 1928... __- ibéanade 40. 0 84. 6 27.4 78.9 119. 6 105. | ] 
ee de> eg dinend 37.4 83. 9 19.8 77.1 117.8 105. 1 66.9 1 
ET Piette <ctginesedonann 40. 8 82. 4 13. 2 75.0 113.9 101. 0 65.8 ; 
Sees 31.9 80. 4 3.2/ 70.6 110. 5 102. 4 61.0 | 
December 1930_.................... 28. 4 71.9 11.5) 66.3 103. 3 101. 0 56.9 ] 
June 1931.......... na 8.4 65. 4 15.9 | 64.0 89.9 100. 2 7.4 
December1931..................... 1.4 49.7 19.7 61.0 81.7 97.6 40.5 
iixis aibittinnaasaxetibbnee ot 2 ae 41.3 115.8 53.4 62. 1 92. 9 31.6 | 
December 1932................____. 112.5 35. 2 1 20.7 49. 6 55. 6 88. | 27.6 
i tnnaitescnaskabttaccodl += aT 33. 6 1 25.9 48.1 52. 6 82.3 . 6 
December 1933.............- Pion ok 14.3 50. 8 1 27.5 53. 6 81.9 84.7 32.8 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Nh ee a 90. 8 184. 5 42.6; 53.5 202.2; 86.6 101.7 Por 
i | ea 62.7 166. 6 71.4 | 53. 5 202. 2 100. 6 6.7 
June 1928............ attain ; 34.9 71.4 54.1 56. 5 110.7 107. 2 67.4 
December 1928... 44.7 70. 5 49. 8 51.5 108.4 110.9 71.0 
sae , 41.2 69. 3 45. 2 50. 6 106.5) iL! 68.9 
December 1929..................... 40.9 69. 3 43.7 51.4 105. 9 111.7 68.7 
| TS 30. 9 68. 1 39. 8 45. 6 103. 6 110. 2 63.7 
December 1930....................-. 21.0 60. 2 36.9 47.6 93. 0 110. 2 58. | 
ER RS: 3.1 50. 7 31.3 47.0 77.8 107.7 48.2 
December 1931..................... 5.7 40.0 25. 7 46. 6 71.2 103. § 45.1 
| anaes 112.0 32.0 15.8 45.3 54.9 102. 7 5, 2 
fe 18.1 26. 3 4.8 45. 6 49.5 96, 2 32.1 
ahd attinnondbanttioceska 113.9 24.8 15.6 43.1 46.7 87.0 25. 1 
December 1933..................... 14.0 40.8 110.5 38.8 67.8 86. 4 1.9 

Mobile, Ala.: . 
EE ee 110. 5 137.4 34. 6 86. 3 177.9 100. 3 107.0 Por 
December 1920..................... 73. 5 122, 2 53. 6 122.3 175. 4 100, 7 93.9 
| EEN ES ee a 45.4 47.5 41.0 90. 0 93. 3 107. 3 63. 0 
ee a ES TEE AE Re 49.6 48.1 41.6 92.1 92.3 108. 3 69. | 
ED Petehb hanhe <ancaciihtnen+< 47.5 47.2 41.0 84. 0 87.9 108. | 64.0 
December 1929_____ Stenindes 49.0 47.2 40. 6 85. 8 87.3 108. 3 64.8 
ETT ERED & 39. 6 46.8 38.9 $1.2 85. 6 108. 1 OU. 9 
December 1930. .................... 33. 0 40.0 36.3) 258.6 73. 5 107. 5 4.4 
tank ny apeins canto ulstnnahel 12.1 34.1 32.5 49.6 57.5 105. 4 40.0 
December 1931..................... 7.4 26. 2 24.6 49.7 50. 6 102. 3 8.0 
nnd <n sree on thrtns nano nde 110.0 18.9 16.3 42.1 43.5 98. 1 Zi. 
December 1932........._............ 19.0 17.6 3.6 34.7 43.8 97.7 9 
wns te ahr + sticeesis tunabe 112.1 16.8 15.6 25. 8 44.1 93. 7 a? 
December 1933...............-.-..- 14.0 31.3 18.6 39.4 64.9 96. 6 “9.8 











' Decrease. 
* The decrease is due ney to the change in consumption and price accompanying the chare {100 
manufactured to natural gas 
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3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECEMBER 
1933—Continued 





Percent of increase over December 1914 in expenditure for 


City and date House- | 
Food | © - Rent | Pueland) furnish- | Miscel-| Al 
light ing | laneous| items 


goods 








New York, N.Y.: 
June 1920.- 
December 1920 
June THilliie<s-bde de 
December 1928 
June 1929... 
December 1929___- 
June 1930.- = 
December 1930__.. 
June 1931. lil 
December 1931-_---.- 
June 1932 alii noes 
December 1932_......_- 
June 1933_- on 
December 1933_-_- 
Norfolk, Va.: 
June 1920_..-- ulin 
December 1920-__-_- 
June 1928... 
December 1928 
June 1929_. _ 
December 1929_-_- 
June 1930. 5 ail 
December 1930___-. 
June 1931___.-- 
December 1931_ -- 
Fume Wiss aecnde =< 
December 1932-_-. 
June 1933 
December 1933_-..-.-- 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
June 1Wiiiive ooo cece ; 
December 1920__-.- 
June 1928......-.. 
December 1928... - 
June 1929.......-. 
December 1929...-. 
June 1Glinicat<o< 
December 1930 
June 1931_- wi 
December 1931 
June Willis <cconsadsn~- 
December 1932._..____ 
June 1933 
December 1933._.._- 
Portland, Maine: 
June 1920___- 
December 1920... _. 
sane ee... 
December 1928.._.__- 
June 1929__ 
December 1929 
June Tiikien.ac+ces- 
December 1930__..__- 
June 1931__- 
December 1931 
June 1932___. 
December 1932._.__. 
sune Bee 
December 1933___._. 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Jane Tess oaks... ‘ 
December 1920..........__. 
June 1928 
December 1928........__. 
June 1929 E 
December 1929 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECE\| 








































4 ~ : ER ABLE 4 
1933—Continued yvonne 
Percent of increase over December 1914 in expenditure fo; 
City and date Cloth | Fuslend ——- | - 
‘loth- | Fueland) furnish- | Misce}- 4 
Food ing Rent | light ing | laneous * 
goods | _— 
Atlant 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif.: or 
| REE EET: SENS 93.9 191.0 9.4 47.2 180. 1 79. 6 96.0 Jur 
6 occcccnuindtinoncéa 64.9 175.9 15.0 66. 3 175. 6 84.8 85. | De 
EASE STA SS AE 41.5 82.9 35. 7 45.9 102. 0 79. 6 Rg Jur 
December 1928............-------.- 48.0 83. 4 33. 5 47.5 99.0 83. 2 17 De 
incon on chhsencadasyescoss 45.1} 828] 31.9] 437] 97.8) 83.4 60. 1 ~ 
December 1929. ................... 48.7 81.5 30. 4 40.3 97.4 82. 5 60.8 De 
on aceipruiincnaiidinnieigh 40. 4 77.9 28. 1 2 28.7 100. 6 80. 9 55.9 Jur 
OO ee ae reer 32.0 72.0 26. 1 32.0 91.6 82.0 51. De 
REE ES SIE tees aaa, 15.8 66. 3 24. 2 28.8 79.3 79. 1 42.8 Ju 
ee 10.3 57.5 20. 2 30. 6 66.6) 78.7 38 De 
| AES I EES. 5 48.7 | 14.8 25.1 | 52.9 76. 2 30.8 Ju 
og eee 2.7 39. 6 | 9.3 24. 6 | 49.1 74.8 28.9 De 
BA 1.9 37. 4 | 3.9 24.5 49.8 71.7 25.7 Birmi 
ee 4.8 59. 2 | -5 25. 2 | 64.3 72. 5 31.6 Ju 
Savannah, Ga.: De 
nt ees a naebido need 91.7 212.1 | 33. 5 | 65.3 207. 2 83. 8 190. 4 Ju 
SIE BON 6 o6ses. on secese-noe 63.5] 171.5) 586/| 94.4) 206.6 91.5 ms D 
EE bile rndtacciseavécnccese 31.1 68.8| 35.9) 569) 120.8 81.9 6.6 Ju 
SAREE 35. 0 69.0; 33.9] 59.6) 118.8 87. 0 9.1 D 
lt ES 33.9 68.2| 327} 558] 117.9 83. 8 7.2 Ju 
7 35. 1 67.7 | 28. 3 56.1 | 117.2 84.5 57.2 D 
it Scns ccmiainenete 25. 2 66.0) 27.0 54.2 | 113.7 84.7 53.1 Ju 
4 eS 17.7 61.4 | 19. 6 56.2; 110.1 | 83.8 48,3 D 
le Ee Se 1.5 58.0 | 15.8 50.7 98. 5 83.8 40.7 It 
eee 14.7 44.6 | 9.5 40.9 89. 0 82.3 33.9 D 
(SRE CORRES 118.1 35.2) 40 39. 6 79.0 76.8 25.0 It 
oe 116.8 29.0 14.3 37.6 7.4 75. 2 22. ( D 
ee 120.8 26.9 19.7 36. 6 67.9 70.8 18.7 Cine 
BED s 6 os conc nnsccccnscce 110.0 44.0 112.7 43.3 80. 8 70. 8 26.3 J 
Seattle, Wash.: [ 
ES dal ccnaccagcaauenncsed 102.3 173.9 74.8 65.8 221.2 90. 4 0 J 
OO ee 54.1 160. 5 76. 7 78.7 216. 4 95. 5 4.1 I 
SEES ge 36.9 68.8 55.5 57.1 133. 5 97.4 65.8 J 
CO Ee 40. 8 68. 3 54.1 62.9 132. 6 97.4 67.1 I 
SEE SEE RE EE 43.7 66. 6 52.4 62. 1 131.7 98. 8 J 
Co |. ea 45.9 66. 6 52.1 65. 8 132. 6 98. 8 68 I 
Se 38. 1 64. 6 50.1 65. 5 132. 4 98. 6 65.4 J 
SPREE, 5. cdbccconcctdcusees 22. 5 59.7 47.8 64.0 128.0 97.6 4 ] 
). § ee ee ae 12.2 55.7 44.4 54.0 114. 5 | 96. 6 2.3 J 
December 1931.....-..-----.------ 88} 45.9) 37.5] 615] 1081) 46, 4 
ae SE Ss ea 13.1 35. 2 25. 3 56. 3 83.4 | 90. 5 38 ] 
i | » 15.1 28-7 15.4 48. 5 77.7 | 88. 8 33 
il cmiumntindnmneieae 13.6 28. 8 8.0 45.6 82.1 85. 8 2 Den 
BRIE BE bide va cncncnsucccace 12.0 42.1 3.1 47.2 98. 5 85. 4 . 
Washington, D.C.: 
nnn a ichiitiehconestiesonéed 108. 4 184.0 15. 6 53.7 196. 4 68. 2 10 
Se I on, a nee dctaitinential 79.0 151.1 24.7 68.0 194.0 73.9 87.8 
. 2 ee Se ee 55.5 67.0 32.7 38. 8 102. 2 73. 6 1.7 
Deseusber 1638. ...............-..- 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99.4 73. 8 60. 2 
UES aS a 58. 4 64.4 30. 5 38.0 100. 0 74.0 60. ( 
i ee 57.4 62. 3 30. 0 39.7 100. 2 74.3 59.2 
PE innpddesonscedwadectéta 49. 1 60. 5 29.7 36. 2 100. 4 73. 8 5 
December 1930--......-. igelinonene 41.3 55. 4 28.7 36. 6 93. 0 76.8 51.8 
Pn gb stenankdeiebowede 22.8 49.7 28. 2 32. 5 86. 6 75. 7 43.0 
OO —=g. EE 17.8 39.7 27.9 34.9 79.9 75.3 39.0 
ia dnbdnas oomietiesenkee 2.4 28.0 27.1 26. 7 61.2 74. 6 29. ¢ 
ee eee 11.4 20. 7 22. 5 29. 2 57.3 72. 7 2. 8 
p EE BF oe. 11.0 17.1 17.2 23.5 55.4 70. 1 2.5 Inc 
SPREE AND a kc ccncecectsacocess 8.4 35.7 14.3 28.3 72.8 72.1 31.6 























1 


Decrease. 
3 The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
manufactured to aaiaetl gas. 









The changes in the cost of living from December 1917 to December 
1933 and specified intervening dates for 13 cities are reported in table 
4. This table is constructed in the same manner as table 3 and 
differs only in the base period. 
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qaste 4. CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECEMBER 1933 


—_— 








Percent of increase over December 1917 in expenditure for— 





City and date House- 

Rent Fuel and) furnish-| Miscel-| All 
light | ing | laneous items 
goods 








_— 


tlanta, Ga.: 
. June 1920 


December 1920 E 
aS a ee A 
a 
eS EE i 
December 1929...........---- 

Oe ee 

December 1930-__- ‘ 

tt, Die dwocconcans 
December 1931.........-- 

June 1932-.------ 

December 1932-- 


™ 
i 


2 GORD OW DWANOH MOR CO eNO Or Or OOO We Or Bi Sh NM 





nro 


i 


mm OAT ST Oh 
ODANWNNDCIDWNOWD 


December 1933 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
| i a 
December 1920___- 
> 2 
December 1928___- 
OO Ee 
December 1929____. 
June 1930_-...-- 
December 1930_- 
June 1931 
December 1931... 
PE i acewkcacaseus 
December 1932.......__-_- 
a ee 
a 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
June 1920_- oy 
December 1920 


= 
© 





as 


” 


Won Dake bow 
Nr PDK Nes 


2 
wnwo co 
oar 


NOnWaK KK OOKWNWr ONO KTS WAWKHWLCTC 
* 


COP HROKNWOAIAWOrS 
Ce NK OADNHWWOWNNHO 


IBRRS 


© 
Co 


g 


“I 
~ 
ANOWhONH ROWAOUs 


Se mS 


— 
- 


December 1929_. 
June 1930_......... 
December 1930... 
June 1931_._. 
December 1931. 
June 1932_..__- 
December 1932. 
June 1933 
December 1933. 

Denver, Colo.: 
June 1920__ 
December 1920...____ 
June 1928.......__- 
December 1928. 
June 1929.._.__ 
December 1929__ es 
sane eee... ..2-.-. : 
December 1930. 
June 1931.___ 


MIO NI or ON GO 


= 





8s 


~) 
Qwurkann 


anwwnronaafkawnsl 
NWCNANNOOBOH-O 


COwWWWK SHO OnNKHNOH 
SW WWOe ae DNHONr- 


$3 8 & 9 
Due 


S 


wm GD 
— 
bo 


69. 
55 
54. 


k9 


Oe. 


51. 
49. 
47. 
43. 
37. 
28. 
20. 
11. 


5. 


~7¢ 
~~) 
oc 
<=) 


Creneonr- 


— 


~ 


19. 
1 10. 
1 10. 
11, 


SBSRS= 


Decssmmen $008... ................ 
June 1933__- 3s 
December 1933. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 
i 
December 1920...............___- 
“Rae 
December 1928 


wonre OF ANOWS 


Ore ee aT SIS 


i DD A Wo Or NI NI. 9 GO & 
S109 04 Ro hs GO Hm re G2 mH BO GOD 
NAAnNOSS 
i ce hh ty 
aka gd diabetes 
hat TE a ad ah a ot mat 


~—— — 
— i ee 


Ps] 
™ 


18. 
32. 
31. 
30. 
28. 
27. 
25. 
23. 
16. 
11. 
3. 
16. 
i 


= 


‘. 


67. £ 
63. 
13 
12. 6 
12. 
11. 





=-) 
Se 


= 


“tie Oo 
-HrsS &S 
SHOMM EW UISHWWOS COUABDUIDODEWAON 


ww 
Sh 


December 1920..................- 
June 1930 


~ 


> ~ 
RRNSSeewwwsen 
AaDaOF &BONWKOCONHWWSO COoOnwWawaowcr 


mrt 
rN = 


a 


se yce: 
wO-rrs ‘ ; 
Ore We DWNWOrwWnNnwoe 


23.7 | 
12. 
17. 
14. 
26. 


44, 
16. ! 40. 
1 6.6 


WWM RWOWOWUN 


re) 
3 
112. 
117.0 48. 
119 
1 





RSSASS 
WIA HWWOOORRWOO 
Wo © on 00S OD GN tD DD 


’ The decrease is due primarily to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change from 
man to natural gas. 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, 


City and date 





Kansas City, Mo.: 
BN NE Siac Satie ss al idinkinsgbie a inne 
December 1920___- 
SE PR chica dcclocncacholbce. 
peeemeer 2006. ...2.......5.c....-. 
sume t9ee.......... ad 
December 1929___-- 
June 1930___. 
December 1‘ 930. 

June 1931 

December 1931 

June 1932 

December 1932 

June 1933 

December 1933_. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 

June 1920 

December 1920 

June 1928 

December 1928 

June 1929 

December 1929 

June 1930. 

December 1930 

June 1931 

December 1931. 
| 
December 1932. 

wee Se sce duus 
December 1933__._-_- 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
June 1920___-. 
December 1920_ 
I Be ks ctac cn 
December 1928__.____ 
June 1929__.._____- 
December 1929_- 

CN eee 
December 1930...........___- 
June 1931 _- cil sik mueleaed 
December 1931____ 

/ eee 
December 1932....___- 

June 1933______-- 

December 1933___- 

New Orleans, La.: 

June 1920___- 
December 1920_- 
June 1928___- 
December 1928. 
June 1929__ 
December 1929_- 
June 1930___- 
December 1930_- 
7 
December 1931_.____- 
Jume 1903... ......... 
December 1932__- 
eg? EE ese er ae 
December 1933 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Re a. a 
December 1920____- . 
June 1928______ 
December 1928_. 
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Decrease. 
? The decrease is due el to the change in consumption and price accompanying the change /ro™ 
manufactured to saturel gre “<4 


JUNE 1920 TO DECEMB!} 








Cc ontinued 




















Percent of increase over December 1917 in expenditu: 





















































on be , House- 
Cloth- : uel and) furnish- | Misce]- All 
Food ing Rent light 4 | laneou iems 
goods 
44.9 104. 5 29. 4 35. 2 73.0 37 
10, 2 76.3 63.9 55. 1 68.7 40. 3 9 
15.4 2.7 24.8 28.7 6.8 35. 0 
6. 0} 2.9 23. 8 26. 8 5.6 37.8 9 
5.3 | 2.4 21.1 26.3 5.1 37. 0 ' 
12.2 | 1.8 20. 1 23. 9 3.4 36.9 ; 
18.6 | 1.5 19. 4 24. 0 20 36. 9 , 
115.8 | 1.0 19.8 22.0 111 44.3 77 
124.9] 11.7 17.4 19.7 16,2 44.0) 29 
128.9) 19.9 16.3 14.3) 1115 42.3 
138.7) 117.1 8.2 12.0] 118.0 37. ¢ g 
138.4]; 1216 2.8 9.4 121.1 35. 9 0.5 
138.5 | 1228) 17.9 8.0} 120.3 33. ( ) > 
136.0} 115.2) 110.4 91] 111.9] 32.9 0 
33.8| 77.5| 359] 497| 67.11 388 16.4 
7.0) 59.0 66.2) 105.4 53.9| 43.2 
+t 1.5 46. 3 60. 0 16.0 | 36. 9 { 
14.9 | .2| 43.7 68. 8 14.8 37 7.5 
160} ti} 426] 2636| 138| 38: 
15.1 | 1 40. 6 55.3 13.9 38. ¢ 
1 10.6 | 1.6 39. 6 58.9 13.3) 39.¢ 
119.2} 124 35.8 57.9 10.7 38, 8 
131.3 | 148 292.8) 483 6.2 35 { 
1 34.2 110.4 18. 4 | 48. 3 1g 35. 2 
142.3) 114.5 11.3 | 45.9 16.5 29. 0 
143.3} 119.0 .7| 3.7) 1147 31 
4 0 119.6 17.5| 31.6] 113.6] 2.9 9 
38. 111.0} 112.2 43.3 14.3] 31.0 7 
50. 0 | 6 10 | 36. § 65 
50. 0 | 76. 7 §. 36. 9 .5 31 
13.0 | 63.6} 36.8| 60.3] 65.8! 37. 
16] 114 27.2 45.2}; 12.3 34. 
<i | 11.5 27.5 44.6| 10.5 34 
11.8 25. 6 41.9 10. 5 | 36.7 
3.9 12.8 25. 2 | 44.3 | 10. 9 36. ¢ 
11.0} 13.5] 23.6 46. 2 | 10.6 | 36. 3 
194) 14.4 23.5 39. 9 | 7.8 37.0 
121.2) 188) 214) 41.6] 3.7| 35.4 
125.5) 1162) 198) 443) 127| 361 
35.2) 123.3] 12.1 37.1] 112.4] 35.6 
36.0) 126.4} 6.7 39.2) 1141 30. 3 
138.7) 1282] 127 22.4; 113.8 27.2 
130.5) 1201] 162 31.5 13.9] 26.3 
=¢ 94.9 | 12.9 36. 3 75.9 | 42.8 
07} 69.4) 39.7 41.5 63. 9 57. 1 7 
16.8) 13.1 55. 9 34.5 17.9 46. 1 : 
13.2) 13.1 54.8 28. 4 17.9} 46.8 
143} 12.6 53.6| 2149 15.9 5.9 7.8 
118 12. 6 51.3 18. 1 15.7} 45.8 8.8 
a8 12.0 49. 2 12. 4 148| 4 1.8 
5. 1 45.3 14.4; 102) 46 
30.3 12.7 43. 0 16.5 | 5.9) 43.1 
30. ; 19.7 38.7 4.1 15 | 5.2 
140.5} 113.9 35. 4 44 187 | 42. 6 
138.5) 116.2 26.9 16.4; 110.8 41.6 2 
141.6) 118.5 21.1) 1107| #1112 39. 2 
1348] 1115 16.3 4.9 1.2 39. | . 
36. 5 91.3 34.9 31.7 77.4 41.2 
14.3 75. 4 35. 0 64.4 78. 1 46.3 
13.8 4.2 72.8 85. 6 15.9 | 46.9 2 
2.1 3.5 71.6 86. 0 16.4} 46.9 24.4 
6 2.9 68. 3 85. 6 15.1 48.1 23.2 
1.2 2.1 67.1 86. 0 14.6 47.5 23.2 
15.6 1.5 64.9 85. 1 13.5 47.9 19.9 
113.4 13.9 63. 7 84.4 6.6 47.5 15,2 
1 24.2 19.4 56.8 83. 1 4 46.9 8.4 
1 29. 2 113.3 52.3 83.8 16.4 45.6 4.5 
i= 137.9 4 81.6) 1145 42.5 3.4 
; 1 21. 4 77.4) 117.0 40.8 5.8 
140.3 1 22.7 10.9 76.9 118.1 38. 7 | 9.5 
133.6) 116.2 7.1 82. 6 17.9 39. 7 | 5.7 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, JUNE 1920 TO DECEMBER 1933— 
Continued 





| Percent of increase over December 1917 in expenditure for 


| 
| House- | 
Food | Cloth- — ‘uel and | furnish- | Miscel- All 


iF 
| ing light ing | laneous items 
| | 


City and date 
Lor yds 


Richmond, Va.: 
June 1920 wit 
December 1920.-.-.--..- 

June 1928_.--- ‘ 
December 1928... . -- 
June WGiwaccasescc 
December 1929_.... 
June 1930. aa 
December 1930-. 
June 1931. 
December 1931- 
June 1932_-- =e Ss, a ee 
DSO nade nétbecmacmsnees 
June 1933... od 
December 1933... - 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
June 1920 
December 1920-.-- - 
June 1928. a 
December 1928-_. 
June 1929 
December 1929_---- 
June 1930. aS ae ee 
ll! ES; eT 
Jere Be he Se keancoanctcoes 
December 1931 
June 1932__.._- 
December 1932- 
une 1933_ . 
December 1933 
Scranton, Pa.: 
June 1920_. - 
December 1920_---. 
June 1928_... 
December 1928 
June 1929_ ie ene 
December 1929_- 
June 1930... ae 
December 1930 
June 1931_. 
December 1931 
June Bien s baie cons 
December 1932... -- 
June 1933____-- 
December 1933 


oa ce nf owoonsc" 


~— Dw wo 


- 


| Decrease. 3 No change. 


The Economy Act of March 20, 1933 (H.R. 2820), directed the 
President of the United States to reduce salaries of Federal employees 
in accordance with the reduction in the cost of living until that reduc- 
tion equaled 15 percent of basic salaries or salaries in effect when the 
act was passed. The act further empowered the President to then 
eliminate that portion of the reduction and restore salaries when the 
changes in the cost of living warranted such action. 

The cost-of-living index as calculated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties was selected as the medium for the determining of the changes 
to be applied to Federal employees’ salaries. The base period selected 
in accordance with the act was the 6 months ending June 30, 1928. 
From these figures the President was authorized to determine an index 
figure of the cost of living to be used as the base and from future inves- 
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tigations to determine index figures upon which shall be based firth! 
changes in employees’ salaries. The period to be covered by cag) 
survey was 6 months. Cc 

In the following table (no. 5) there are given index numbers py 
groups of items and by cities for December 1933 using the average : 
index for the base period (average December 1927—June 192s) ol 
100 percent. 

VY The index for the United States as a whole for December 1933 was | 
78.9, showing that at the end of 1933 the general cost of living was 21,1 & | 
percent below the average for December 1927 and June 1928. In the | 
same period rents decreased 34.5 percent, foods fell by 31.6 percent, | 
house furnishings by 18.8 percent, clothing by 17.9 percent, fue! and 
light by 11.6 percent, and the miscellaneous group of items by 44 
percent. These and other detailed facts appear in the table. 





TaBLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING BETWEEN SPECIFIED DATES, BY GRouUps 
OF ITEMS 






























































Percent of increase from December 1914 to December 1933 in the cost of 
City | vost and | ee | a 
- , ue! and | furnish- | Miscel All 
goods 
ts EE eee SO 7.8 39. 0 24. 5 75.7 64.5 115. 1 41.9 
| A SR ee 1.6 56. 5 17.2 71.7 83. 6 85. 1 34. | 
ge ES ee eK 6.5 39. 9 14.7 119. 5 67.8 100. 6 42.0 
EOS Sv 6.5 17.0 2.1 41.0 50. 0 89.7 28.7 
EE See IE —.7 33. 7 1.1 156. 1 52. 6 112. 4 39. 5 
SE SS 1.3 37. 1 —16.2 48, 2 46. 3 103. 6 2.7 
SR SS Pa 1.0 | 43. 4 —18.1 6.5 92. 2 82. 1 29.3 
PI eo a oh camtiatoa me —4.3 50.8 —27.5 53. 6 81.9 84.7 32.8 
OE | ee —4.0 40.8 —10.4 38. 8 67.8 86. 4 31.9 
SR. rg —4.0 31.3 —8.6 39. 4 64.9 96. 6 29.8 
(SS: eS ee 8.9 51.0 29.0 80. 3 56. 3 107.7 2.1 
Dnt psands kebcoinct dno 1.7 45. 4 7.5 70. 3 56. 9 108. 2 40.6 
ll ES ere 6. 0 36.8 12.8 75.7 46.7 106. 1 38. § 
Portland, Maine. _...........-- 7.7 39. 8 3.8 74.3 87.6 95. 6 36 
Portland, Oreg.-.......--..-..- —6.8 21.8 —27.2 35. 4 50. 8 | 67. 2 19. 8 
San Francisco. ...............-- 4.8 59. 2 .5 25. 2 64.3 72. 5 31.6 
Si oo ood conanane dene —10.0 44.0 —12.7 43.3 80.8 70.8 26.3 | 
eles serbia, onaniae —2.0 42.1 3.1 47.2 98. 5 85. 4 25. 1 
We ncccccssonsntptasend 8.4 35.7 | 14.3 28. 3 72.8 72.1 31.6 
-B 
Percent of increase from December 1917 to December 193 | 
iiinctnctineininmiocinel —35.9| —15.9 —11.2 4.6 —3.0 23. 6 | 12.9 | 
Birmingham --................. —37.3 —17.7 —30.8 15.9 —15.9 17.0 | -17.0 
i —33. 5 —23. 5 11.3 65.7 —3.9 45. 6 —3.7 
LE ET —35. 0 —14.0 5.7 5.0 —1.4 31.2 —7.8 
RE —35.0 —17.6 —17.3 26. 3 —6. 6 41.0 —7.8 
| See — 36.0 —15.2 —10.4 9.1 —11.9 32. 9 105 § | 
tints wadinneninpennnip —38. 1 —11.0 —12.2 43. 3 —4.3 | 31.0 7.6 | 
Minneapolis... ..........-....- —30. 5 —20. 1 —6.2 31.5 —3.9 | 26. 3 -1.6 
a —34.8 —11.5 16. 3 4.9 1.2 | 39. | .8 
TES RR RSS — 33.6 —16, 2 7.1 82. 6 —7.9 | 39. 7 0. 4 
En .ctinseorecerencsnchb< —34.4 —7.8 —1.3 27.6 12.9 33. 0 6.4 
DID beduchowcnchc<adsduke —33.7| —17.8 4.8 13.5 —2.2 36. 4 —6.3 
iit a ina cameo calh ice —27.6 —4.3 26. 5 47.4 8.0 49. 9 2.1 
Percent of increase from 1913 to December 1933 
Average, United States__-. 5.5 33. 6 4.1 59. 3 64.8 | 95. 9 | 35.0 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING BY GROUPS 
| OF ITEMS FOR SPECIFIED DATES 


U.S. Department of Labor 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Washington 





June 1920 
Average Dee.27 & June 28 
Dec. 1929 
Dec 1932 
June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


Sune 1920 
Average Dec.27 & June 28 


Dec.1929 
& LIGHTS “Dee. 1952 


June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


Si “une 1 920 
Average Dec-27 & June 23 
Dec. 1929 
Dec. 1932 
Sune 1933 
Dec. 1933 


Sune 1920 
Average Dec.27 & June 28 
Decl 92 29 
Dec. 193. 
June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


SSS June 1920 
Average Dec'2 7 & June 28 
Dec. 1929 
Dec 1932 
June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


SSS June 1920 
norman e Doc. 27 & June v6 
Dec. 192¢ 
Dec. 1932 
June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


June 1920 
Average Dec.'27 & June'28 


Dec. 1929 
TEMSss Dec 1932 
June 1933 
Dec. 1933 


50 100. 150 200 300. +350 
Index Numbers (1913 - “700) 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Coun: rie; 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain 
foreign countries for June and December, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1939. 
and 1933, is shown in the following table. In cases where ds» 


for 
December 1933 are not available, the latest information is civyey 
and the month noted. The number of countries included \ aries 
according to the available information. 

A general index and index numbers for the individual grovjs of 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception of 
Australia, Ireland, The Netherlands, and South Africa. J hiese 
countries publish a general index and an index number for food only. 
Fuel and light is not shown separately for Australia but is inc!iuded 
in the miscellaneous group index. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 


differences in the base periods in the number and kind of articles in- 
cluded and the number of localities represented. There are also 
very radical differences in the method of the construction and ca|eu- 
lation of the indexes. 

The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countrics for 
which such information is published in original sources. 





NDEX * 


ountry 


om m 
includes 


Ren 
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JUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“les 


United | 
States | 


tain Austra- 
lia (30 | 


towns) 


Austria, | ™ ’ Chile China 
op , 3ulga | Canad: . ’ : ° 
Vienna | Belgium | Bulgaria | nada | Santiago | Shanghai 


t for : | _ 
Food, | . 
| clothing, 
Tas fuel and 
T1€S light, | 


lven 
| " 
| Food, | Food, 
Pd clothing, | clothing, 
ommodities rent, =’ | fuel and | fuel and 
included..-...------ house- .— light, light, 
_furnish- ; rent, | rent, 
ing goods, | sundries | sundries | 
| miscel- | 
laneous | 


ml Fy 4 . 
Food, | Food cloth 1, Food, 
clothing, ecw nte “>? | clothing, 
clothing, | fuel and 
fuel and : : fuel and 
: fuel and light, we 
light, | light rent light, 
ant, aye ’ rent, 
2. rent, miscel- Ba mY 

, ; ies f ous : 
(revised) sundrie ] ine yu laneous 
(revised 


laneous 


Bureau | Federal | Ministry, Federal | Domin- | National 
of Cen- | Statisti- | of Labor | Statisti- | ion Bu- | Office of Tariff 
sus and | cal Bu- | and In- | cal Bu- reau of | Statistics! Com- 
Statistics reau | dustry reau Statistics mission 
v 


Bureau 
ragency of Labor 
Statistics 


093-1927 lv 1¢ 
1913 = 100 | 9 Ooo | July 2814 | 1921 =100| 1926=100 | 1926= 100 


—_ 


99. 0 109. 4 | 
101.6 1}1 
100. 2 106. § 
95. ¥ 106. 
88. 7 108. 0 
R5. 101.9 | 
81.0 106. 5 | 
79. 5 129. ; 
77.0 141 
614] 


December 
1930-—June 

December. 

June Z 

December 
1932—J une 
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Official—United States 





InpDIANA.—Department of Public Instruction. Division of Vocations 
tion. Bulletin No. 109: Occupations in Indiana, 1980. A_ stuc 
census figures for Indiana, prepared by George K. Wells. Indiv 
1933. 12 pp. 


Massacuvusetts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual repo 
year ending November 30, 1932. |Boston, 1933?) 193 pp., charts. Pi) 


Doc. No. 4.) 
Among the subjects selected for special emphasis by the Commis: r 0 
Labor and Industries in this report were the low-wage problem and covertijye 
employment. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Employment Commission. Thirty thousand in searc/ ork. 
by Gladys L. Palmer. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry), 1933 
93 pp., charts. 

A study of the clients of the State employment office in Philadelphia iy ¢; 
first eight months of the operation of that agency as a demonstration cei t«: 
Emergency Relief Board. Unemployment relief in Pennsylvania, S¢ )tember 
1, 1932—October 31,1933. Harrisburg, 1933. 99 pp., charts. 

Included in the recommendations of the executive director of the board is one 
for the ‘“‘unequivocal abandonment of any attempt to make work a quid pro quo 
for the granting of public relief or need the main qualification for public euiploy- 
ment.’ According to this report, however, self-generating and self-rewarding 
voluntary programs to make communities better places to live in shoild be 
encouraged as an entirely separate matter. 


Puerto Rico.—Governor. Thirty-third annual report [for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933|. San Juan, 1933. 159 pp., maps, charts. 

Gives some wage statistics for coffee plantations, the building trades, 1111 \nis- 
cellaneous industrial establishments. 

The Governor states that wages in general declined between 10 and 20 percent 
as compared with the year preceding that covered by the report. Accurate 
figures on cost of living for 1932—33 were not available, but it is believed | |at the 
cost of living for the middle and lower classes decreased at approximately the 
same rate. 


Untrep States.—Board of Mediation. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1933. Washington, 1933. 45 pp., chart. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cormerce. 
Statistical abstract of the United States, 1933. ashington, 1933. 750 pp. 
Includes information on immigration and emigration, prices, wages aid hours 
of labor, employment, cooperative marketing and purchasing through [armers 
organizations, production, and distribution. 














Bureau of Mines. Information Circular 6752: Explosions i ( (al 
coal mines, 1900-1932, by D. J. Parker. Washington, 1938. 15 pp. < \limev- 
graphed.) 


Analyzes causes of explosions and indicates means of prevention. 
— -——_ -——_ wes ore Circular 6753: Explosions in Colorado coa! ine, 
1883 to 1932, by B. M. Kintz and E. H. Denny. Washington, 1933." ))). 
Presents a tabulation of data, including causes of explosions and possi}! 1cans 
of prevention. 
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ryitep STaTEs.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Information 

' Circular 6755: The experimental mine of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
by G. S. Rice, H. P. Greenwald, and H. C. Howarth. Washington, 1933. 
21 pp.» map. 

Describes the property and equipment, the history of the mine, and investiga- 
ons conducted there, principally in connection with coal dust. Includes a 
pibliography relating to testing work. 

_— ——— Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. Merchant marine 
statistics, 1933. Washington, 1933. 118 pp. 

Data on wages of seamen on American vessels, taken from this report, are given 
i; this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 591: 
Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1932. 
Washington, 1933. 98 pp. | 


L— Bulletin No. 592: Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 
1931 and 1932. Washington, 1933. 387 pp. 


_—_ —— - Bulletin No. 593: Technological changes and employment in the 
ope ge 4 industry, by Witt Bowden. Washington, 1933. 62 pp., chart, 
diagrams, illus. 


—.——— ——- Bulletin No. 594: Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing 
industry, 1932. Washington, 1933. 65 pp. 


— Bulletin No. 603: Comparative digest of labor legislation for the 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, to be used at 
the Georgia Conference on Labor Legislation, December 13, 1933, Atlanta, Ga. 
Washington, 1933. 66 pp. 


_— Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 224: The county as an adminis- 

trative unit for social work, by Mary Ruth Colby. Washington, 1933. 48 pp. 

In 1922, 1926, and 1927 the Children’s Bureau issued publications on this sub- 

ject. The present study analyzes the status of county organization in the United 

States, and shows the developments which have taken place since the earlier 
publications were issued. 


— Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. Washington, 1933. 329 pp., charts. 
The report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the functions of 
which were on October 10, 1933, assigned to the United States Commissioner 
of Edueation, is included in this report and is summarized in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 167, Agricultural 
Series No. 43: The earning ability of farmers who have received vocational 
training. A comparison of the earnings of former vocational students now 
farming with the earnings of an equivalent group in farming who did not 
receive vocational training. Washington, 1933. 44 pp. 

According to this report, the average labor incomes realized by the vocationally 
trained farmers were greater for each type of farming than the labor incomes of 
farmers who had not received such training. In 6 out of 9 farming projects the 
trained group secured larger yields. On the whole the individuals in the trained 
group were about twice as active in farm organizations as the untrained group, 


— —— Bulletin No. 168, Trade and Industrial Series No. 49: Vocational train- 
ing for the pulp and paper industry. Washington, 1933. 247 pp. 
A job analysis of the industry covered, with suggestions for the organization 
and operation of training programs. 


—— Government Printing Office. Labor: Child labor, women, employment, wages, 
workmen’s insurance, and compensation. List of publications relating to above 


subjects al sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Wash- 
ington, September 1933. 38 pp. (Price list 33—19th edition.) 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AMsterDAM (NETHERLANDS).—({Centrale Commissie voor Georganiseerd Overleg 
in Werkliedenzaken (C.C.W.).] Verslag omtrent de bemoeiingen der gemeente 
Amsterdam in arbeidszaken en de verkzekering tegen werkloosheid in 1932. 
[Amsterdam, 1933?] 96 pp. 
ntains a report on public unemployment insurance in the city of Amsterdam, 

the subjeets coyered including legislation, organization of the insurance system, 

‘mployment and unemployment, insurance benefits and relief, etc. 


33° 73°—34——17 
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FraNcE.—Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse. Con 
Supérieure. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette cais: 13} 
Paris, 1933. 132 pp. 

The report of the French national old-age pension fund for the year 19 

—— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Conseil Sup¢; 
Travail. [Compte rendu] trente-sixitme session, November 1932. Par). ; 92. 
188 pp. 

The report of the annual meeting of the French Superior Labor Coun, 

GERMANY.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir das |); :;j¢,), 

Reich, 1933. Berlin, 1933. (Various paging.]| 
Includes statistics of wages, cost of living, employment, employment 
unemployment, social insurance, welfare work, public health,:ete. Some ,} 
the data given in the volume are for 1933 but most of the statistics are for oxp)jo, 
years. : 


Great Britain. [Board of Education.] Adult Education Committee. »,,,, 
No. 11: Adult education and the local education authority. ~London, 1932 

171 pp. 
According to this report, two of the present weaknesses in adult education j, 


rvice, 


Great Britain are the confusion of objectives and standards and the ilt-propor- 


tioned growth of the less intensive courses. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. >) 
The inflammation of coal dusts— The — of the nature of added incombustihi, 
dust, by T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1938. 1383 pp., charts. 

Describes tests which indicate that certain dusts are more effective than others 
in the prevention of coal-dust explosions. 


Paper No. 80: The ignition of firedamp by the filaments of broken 

electric lamp bulbs, by G. Allsop and T. 8S. E. Thomas. London, 1933. 
diagrams, illus. 

Indicates that current-interrupting devices are not effective when the filament 
current exceeds 2 amperes. 


—— Ministry of Health. Committee on Housing. Report. London, 1933. 4s 
pp. (Cmd. 4397.) 

The committee was appointed in March 1933 to consider the reconditioning 
existing houses. It recommends that local authorities be authorized to acquire 
and recondition houses not now fit for occupancy but which can be given a life of 
20 years. This would be done through public-utility societies, with funds loaned 
by the Treasury. It also urges advances to such societies to provide new housing 
and a subsidy on the new housing meeting certain conditions as to rents charged, 
kind of housing provided, etc. The whole scheme should be supervised by a 
central public-utility council, consisting of not more than five members, to be 
appointed by the Minister. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrricEe.—Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 18: Employ- 
ment exchanges—an international study of placing activities. Geneva, 1933. 
231 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 


NETHERLANDS.—Centrale Commissie Voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over he! 
jaar 1932. The Hague, 1933. 19 pp. 
Annual report on the activities of the Central Statistical Commission of the 
Netherlands during the year 1932, including information on wages, housing, in- 
dustrial accidents, etc. 


Rijksverzekeringsbank. Ongevallenstatistiek, 1931. Amsterdam, = 193). 

117*, 268 pp. 

Contains statistics on industrial accidents gery ag Mere in agriculture) com- 

pensated under the accident insurance laws of the Netherlands in 1931. The 

data are given by localities, industries, trades, occupations, and by severity and 
duration of injuries. 

New Sout Wates.—Director-General of Public Health. Studies in Industrial 
Hygiene, No. 17: Coal miner’s lung; a preliminary account of the chemical 
analysis and pathology of the lungs of coal miners in New South Wales, by 
Charles Badham and Harold Burfield Taylor. (Sydney), 1933. 16 pp., illus. 

This investigation deals with the chemical analysis and pathology of the !\ngs 
of 31 persons, all but two of whom had been employed as coal miners or in other 
dusty occupations in which there was exposure to free silica or combined silica 
and silicates. 


Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for dret 1932. Oslo, 1933. 7 pp. 
Annual report on public insurance against sickness in Norway in 1932. with 
comparative data for earlier years. 








1 > pp., 
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Soviev Unton (U.S.8.R.).—Scientific Institute for the Protection of Labor. Pop- 
~ ylar Library, No. 9: The circular rip saw and its dangers. Moscow, 1931. 
45 pp., lus. (In Russian.) 
Discusses the dangers in the use of the circular rip saw, and the use of safety 
devices to guard against accidents. 


___ —— Popular Library, No. 11: Rationalization of the work and improvement 
of health conditions of women employed on peat bogs. Moscow, 1931. 24 pp., 
diagrams, tllus. (In Russian.) 


__— —— Popular Library, No. 14: Improvement of furniture [used by workers] in 
workshops. Moscow, 1931. 28 pp., diagrams. (In Russian.) 
Discusses the need for improvement in workers’ furniture in workshops in the 
Soviet Union, and suggests an educational campaign for improved furniture from 
the point of view of the workers’ health. 


Union oF Soutn Arrica.— Department of Mines and Industries. Annual report 
of the Government Mining Engineer, for the calendar year 1932. Pretoria, 
1933. [Various paging], charts. 

4 summary of that part of this report relating to miners’ phthisis is given in 
this issue. 


Unofficial 


Baker, Ropert Osporne. The International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada. Lawrence, Kans., 1933. 94 pp. 

A study of the organization, activities, and benefits of the union. 


BERUFSGENOSSENSCHAFT DER FEINMECHANIK UND ELEKTROTECHNIK. Jahres- 
bericht 1932 wiber die Durchfiihrung der Unfallverhiitungsvorschriften und die 
Massnahmen fiir die erste Hilfe. Berlin, [1933?|. 50 pp. 

Annual report on the enforcement of the regulations for accident prevention 
and on measures for first aid, including the activities of the technical factory 

inspectors, during 1932. 


immerac, Grorces. Les assurances sociales en Roumanie. Paris, A. Pedone, 
19382. 815 pp. 
A discussion of the various forms of social insurance in force in Roumania. 
Donato, W. J. Trade associations: Management policies, organization, person- 
nel, services. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc., 1933. 437 pp. 
In the discussion of trade association services the writer discusses public 
relations, purchasing, production, finance, personnel and labor relations, and 
industrial and economic planning. 


Duncan, HaNnnipaL GERALD. Immigration and assimilation. Boston, New 
York, etc., D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. 890 pp., maps. 

The first section of this volume, on backgrounds for immigration, discusses the 
various nationality groups; the second part covers immigration and assimilation 
in the United States. Analyses are given of political, economic, educational, and 
religious developments in various countries. , 
FarMER, Eric. The causes of accidents. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 

Lid., 1932. 88 pp. 

In addition to the discussion of causes of accidents, the book includes sugges- 
tions for employers as to methods of recording accidents and treatment of acci- 
dent-prone workers. 


FeppRAL Copes, Inc. A handbook of N.R.A.: Laws, regulations, codes, with sup- 
plement service. Washington, 1406 G Street, 1933. 413 pp. 

_A compilation of all statutes, Executive orders, codes, etc., connected with the 

National Industrial Recovery Act. Supplements are published biweekly. 

GamBLE, SipNEY D. How Chinese families live in Peiping. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1933. 348 pp., charts, illus. 

Based on detailed written accounts kept by 283 families for 1 year 
HeckscHER Founpation. Vocational Guidance Bureau. Finding your place 

in life through vocational guidance and opportunities for training. New York, 
1 East 104th Street, 19383. 79 pp. 

Contains brief descriptions of some vocations, authoritative articles concerning 
careers, and an index of 467 occupations in regard to any one of which the reader 
lay secure information by filling in a perforated form included in this handbook 
and forwarding such blank to the director of the Heckscher Foundation’s voca- 
tional guidance bureau. 
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Hitpretu, GertrupeE H. A bibliography of mental tests and rating scai: New 
York, Psychological Corporation, 1933. 242 pp. i 
Compiled to meet the need for a convenient first reference as to what » 


ments of this character have been attempted and the devices that have |). on 
or are at present available. ~ 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS [OF ONTARIO, CANAD! Digest 
of the 1933 safety convention and annual general meeting, held at Onte 
April 27 and 28, 1933. [Toronto, 1933.] 96 pp., charts. 
Includes list of officers, committees, and directors of the affiliated <afot, 
associations. 
INFORMATION BuREAU ON WOMEN’S WorK. Average annual earnings iy (jj, 
1915-32, inclusive. Toledo, Ohio, 2418 Robinwood Avenue [1933]. 3 Dp. 
—— Ohio wage earners in laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, 1:)/ /— 29 
by Amy G. Maher. Toledo, Ohio, 2418 Robinwood Avenue (1933). 1) pp. 
charts. "I 


INSTITUTE FOR ScrENcE OF Lapor. Report No. 15: A study on the physica) 
development of female workers, especially with regard to their fitness for mai: 
by Korehiro Ogawc, M.D. Kurasiki, Japan, 1933. 19 pp., charts. 

The author finds it impossible to agree with the theory that mechanical j:)dys. 
trial work begun at an early age is a great obstacle to the physical development of 
women. 


Report No. 17: Studies on the output curve, by Takatugu Yagi. K wrosili. 
Japan, 1933. 46 pp., charts. 

This study of fatigue, as measured by output in Japanese spinning mills, deals 
with the work of groups of spinning girls on day work and on night work, and 
shows the days of the week on which maximum output is reached in both group 
for both the winter and summer seasons. 


INsTITUTO NACIONAL DE PREvISION. Comentarios médicos ala nueva ley de acci- 
dentes del trabajo, por Dr. A. Oller. Madrid, Spain, 1932. 77 pp. 
A discussion of the medical problems in fixing compensation benefits under thy 
workmen’s compensation law of July 4, 1932, of Spain. Comparative schedules 
of compensation benefits of other countries are given. 


JEWKES, JOHN, AND WINTERBOTTOM, ALLAN. Juvenile unemployment. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933. 159 pp. (Publication of the researc) 


noi 
Uy, 





section of the Department of Economics and Commerce, University of Man- 


chester.) ~ 
A survey of conditions in Lancashire and Cumberland, which were selected as 
containing a sufficient variety of occupations and industries to be typical. 
Unemployment was found to be heavy, and to be coupled with a general break- 
down in trade and industrial training. Children leaving school were employed, 
if at all, mainly in unskilled work, and were replaced, before they could clain 


higher wages, by others leaving school in their turn. There was a serious lack 
of preparation for future responsibilities. 
To improve the situation, the authors strongly urge that the school-leaving 


age should be raised, thus reducing the number of young workers seeking em- 


ployment, and that if this is not done, the age of entry into insurance should be 


lowered, and junior instruction centers should be so developed and extended 


that the vast majority of unemployed workers under 18 would be in attendance 


at them. 


Jounson, CHarRtes 8. The economic status of Negroes: Summary and analysis 


of the materials presented at the Conference on the Economic Status of th 
Jegro, held in Washington, D.C., May 11-13, 1933, under the sponsorship 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Nashville, Tenn., Fisk University Press, 
1933. 53 pp. 
A brief report of this conference was given in the Monthly Labor Revicw for 
July 1933 (p. 42). 


Kuczynski, Jirncen. Die Entwicklung der Léhne in Frankreich und Pelgien, 

1895-1933. Berlin-Schlachtensee, Terrassenstrasse 17, 1934. 28 p). 4 

Deals with the wage developments in France and Belgium during the period 
1895 to 1933. 


Martin, Lituien J., anv pE Grucuy, CLARE. Sweeping the cobwebs. New Yor, 
Macmillan Co., 1933. 181 pp. V 
Shows what can be done, by psychotherapy, in ‘‘abolishing unhappy 0! «¢¢ | 
in reanimating middle aged and aged people, and drawing them back t« \iseful 
family and community life. 
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Miter, SPENCER, Jr., Editor. American labor and the Nation. Chicago, Uni- 
~ versity of Chicago Press, 1933. (Various paging.] 

A collection of 20 radio addresses on labor’s contribution to American life. The 
frst 10 are historical and the second 10, contemporary. These papers were orig- 
inally published as separate pamphlets. 


Mosuer, A., and WotrFes, E. J. Self-help projects in the United States: An annotated 
list. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, November 1933. 43 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

NatioNAL CONFERENCE OF JEwisH Sociaut Service. Proceedings, annual ses- 
sion, held in Detroit, Mich., June 8-11, 1933. New York, 71 West Forty- 
seventh Street, 1933. 139 pp. 

The subjects discussed at the general sessions included the economic trends 
affecting American Jewish life, programs of Jewish community organization in 
the light of changing trends, and a social philosophy for the communal worker. 
NaTloNAL CONFERENCE OF SocraL Work. Proceedings of the sixtieth annual ses- 

sion, held in Detroit, Mich., June 11-17, 1933. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 741 pp. 

Includes papers on public relief, minimum-wage laws, barter and self-help 
among the unemployed, consumers’ cooperative movement, housing, immigra- 
tion, ete., mainly in relation to social work. 

NaTloNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, INc. Individual and collective bar- 
gaining under the N.I.R.A.: A statistical study of present practice, November 
1933. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1933. 37 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

NarionaL SaFety Counci.t, Inc. Transactions of the twenty-first annual safety 
congress, Washington, October 3 to 7, 1932. Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
1933. 2 vols. 

Digests of the papers presented at the general and sectional meetings of the 
congress. A brief summary of the convention proceedings, including a list of the 
officers selected for the year 1932-33, was published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for November 1932 (p. 1102). 

— You and your job. Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive, 1933. 40 pp., illus. 


A booklet of safety instruction, describing an imaginary trip through an 
imaginary plant where accidents do not occur. 

PrinceTON University. Industrial Relations Section. The use of credit unions 
in company programs for employee savings and investment. Princeton, N.J., 
1933. 37 pp. (Revised.) 

PvuBLic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. Publication No. 34: Federal and State legis- 
lation for rag roe relief and national recovery, 1933, by Marietta Steven- 


son and Lucy Williams Brown of the American Public Welfare Association. 
Chicago, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, 1933. 19 pp. 

RoosevELT, Mrs. FraNkuin D. It’s up to the women. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1933. 263 pp. 

Discusses the problems of the home, including health, training of children, etc., 
the opportunities for women in public service and in various occupations, working 
conditions for women, and the adjustments necessary to be made to the life of 
today. 


Rutgers University. School of Education. Studies in Education, No. 3: 
Migrants as a social and educational problem in New Jersey, by Laura Fair. 
New Brunswick, N.J., 1932. 40 pp., illus. 

Report on a study of children of Italian migrant families at Whitesbog, N.J., 
during the blueberry and cranberry seasons of 1930 and 1931, and of the living 
and working conditions of these families in their homes in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Camden, N.J., in the winter of 1930-31. It was found that the children 
were not as seriously retarded in school work as might be expected, and that their 
adjustments to life were approximately normal. 


SOZIALRECHTLICHES JAHRBUCH. Herausgeben im Auftrage des Forschungsinstituts 

fiir Sozialwissenschaften, Kéln. Band IV. Mannheim, 1933. 236 pp. 
Deals with various social problems in Germany, such as land settlement, 

education of unemployed persons, welfare work, etc. 

Steiner, JESSE FREDERICK. Americans at play. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1933. 201 pp. 

_ this report, showing recent tendencies in recreation and leisure-time activities, 

is onc of a series of monographs prepared under the direction of the President’s 

(Hoover) Research Committee on Social Trends. 
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Stetzia Rernsarpt. Die Rechtsnatur der Sozialversicherung. Weime 

79 pp. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitit p2i 

32. Heft.) a 

Deals with the legal nature of social insurance in Germany, inecludi 

duties of insured workers and their employers, and relations betwe: 
insurance and private commercial insurance. 


TRADES AND LaBor ConGress oF Canapa. Report of the proceeding the 
forty-ninth annual convention, held at Windsor, Ontario, Septemb: §~99 
1933. ([Ottawa?), 1933. 204 pp. 

A résumé of the proceedings of the convention was published in the | 

1934 Monthly Labor Review. 


UNION SUISSES DES PaysaNns. Secrétariat des Paysans suisses. [,, 
relatives a la rentabilité de l’agriculture pendant l’exercice 1931-32, | |: 
Bern, 19383. (Tirage & part de l Annuaire agricole de la Suisse, 19 DD, 
588-710.) 

Regular yearly report of the Secrétariat of Swiss Farmers on the cost | 
duction in agriculture. 


WaSciszakowsk!I, Leon. Pracownicy mlodociani w Swietle badan kas chor ich. 

Warsaw, 1933. 40 pp. (Bibljoteczka ‘‘ Wiadomosgci kas Chorych”’, \v. 39 

A report on the results of medical examinations of young workers conducted 

by the Sickness Insurance Fund in Poland in 1931, including number of workers 

examined, and diseases and other health defects discovered, by industries and 
occupations. (In Polish, with preface and summary in French.) 


WernBera, G. D. Tasks of the collective agreement in the fourth and final wear ol 


the five-year plan. Report to the sixth plenum of the All-Union Central Councii 


of Trade Unions. oscow, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign 
Workers in the U.S.S.R., 19382. 64 pp. (In English.| 
Deals with the meaning and purposes of the collective agreements between 
workers and their employers in Soviet Russia. 
Woopy, Tuomas. New minds: New men? The emergence of the Soviel cilicv 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1932. 528 pp., tllus. 


WoORKER’S POINT OF VIEW, THE. A symposium. London, Hogarth Press, 1933 
160 pp. 


Wortp AssociaTIon FoR ApuLtt Epucarion. Fourteenth annual report and 
statement of accounts, 1932-33. London, W.C. 1., 16 Russell Square, 1933. 


27 pp. 
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